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ABSTRACT 


The History of Thessaly, 1266-1393 





The history and historical geography of medieval Thessaly (Vlachia) 
is a subject which has recently been established by two monographs, but 
which both in conception and in detail must still be approached inde- 
pendently and through the primary sources. 3 

Thessaly is an area of transition between the continental Balkans 
and the Aegean world, both climatically and as an ‘antechamber' to central 
and southern Greece, It is a land of great contrasts: broad, level, and 
fertile lowlands surrounded by rugged and massive mountains;and a long 
coast encompassing a large expanse of sheltered water, the Pagasitic Gulf. 
It thus provides equal opportunities for transhumant nomad pasteralism, 
for agriculture, and for maritime md and its history may be viewed 


in terms of an interraction between these conomic occupations, which 








could give rise to very different kinds of society. In the High and Later 
medieval periods the differentiation was especially sharp both in degree of 
social sophistication and in ethnic and political terms. 

Maritime commerce was in the hands of the Italian traders, who with 
the Jews seem to have monopolised the only 'bourgeois! settlement for which 
there is evidence ~ Almyros. 

As transhumants nomads , only the Vlachs and the Albanians are mentioned. 
Both groups reached Thessaly as a result of extensive migration, the Vlachs 
in the Middle Byzantine period end the Albanians in the llth century. They 
appear to have been based in the mountains, particularly to the west in the 

Pindos chain , an extension of the more northerly mountain Όλους where most 


of thsir races lived. They were generally hostile to the plain-dwellers and 














resentful of government control; their migrations seem to have been 


connected with the expansion of Balkan rivals of the Byzantine empire. 
However, the transhumants' need for winter pasture in the lowlands gave 

them an important point of contact with civilised society, which valued 
their produce and their military potential. The local rulers of the ΕΕΤΤ 
and lith centuries who most successfully maintained their political inde- 
pendence seem to have cooperated with their Vlach and Albanian subjects. 

The agricultural society of the lowland was culturally and politically 

a part of the: Byzantine 'commonwealth', and its settlement-pattern was 


arranged strictly according to the values of Byzantine .civilisation. Towns 





were units in a military and ecclesiastical administrative network, sited 
with a view to defence, and important relative to one another by virtue of 


th: 





rtunities they afforded for control from Constantinople and Thessa- 





lonica. When local Byzantine administration was permanently upset in 120), 
the towns did not lose their essentially administrative ‘raison d'6tre!; 
individual cases of rise and fall can usually be explained by the appearance 
of new dynastic centres in southern and western Greece, invasions, local 
hostility to Byzantium, and the decline of Byzantine sea-power. 
Even when it occupied an ancient site, the medieval Thessalian town was 
a stronghold (kastron) rather than a city (polis) in the ancient and modern 
sense, partly because Constantinople was for so. long the theatre of local 
aristocratic ambition, and partly because the standard object of cultural 
patronage, the monastery, was often by definition a negation of urban values. 
The Latin conquest of Constantinople accelerated a process of administra- 
tive fragmentation in the western provinces of the empire which was not, except 


temporarily, arrested until the Turkish conquest. As part of this process, 





Thessaly became in 1266-8 a de facto political unit. Political independence 








was maintained until 1318, when part of Thessaly fell to the Catalan 


Duchy of Athens, end the Albanians appeared as a permanent threat to 
security and prosperity. Andronikos {II imposed Byzantine rule (1336. -LI) 
and Stephen Dušan made Thessaly part of his Serbo-Greek empire (138-1356). 
But the only monarchs capable of sustaining an occupation of northern 
Greece were the Ottoman sultans. Before 1393, 'Vlachia! cannot be thought 
of as a fell province of an empire, and even when its inhabitants did ποῦ 
choose their rulers, they submitted on terms favourable to themselves. 

The Thessalian 'state' was founded on the principle of dynastic 


legitimacy. Its first ruler, John I (1267-1289) came of the Komneno- 





Doukas family which had organised resistance in the west to^ the Latin 
invaders. John was followed by his sons Constantine and Theodore (1289- 


1303), then by his grandson John II (1303- 1218). All four rulers seem to 





have kept the loyalty of their subjects, despite serious crises and a 
constant challenge from the Palaiologan emperors. Their dynasty commanded 
respect because it had distinguished imperial antecedents, and had been 
established in northern Greece since 120k, if not earlier. John II died 
childless, but a collateral branch of the dynasty survived after a fashion 
in Epiros and gave rise to four princes who held both Epiros and Thessaly 
for short periods of time; John Orsini (1333-6), Nikephoros II (1356-9), 
Symeon Uroš (1359-71), and John Uroš (I371-2). 

The rulers of the empire of Nicaea and of the restored empire of 
Constantinople solved the problem of Byzantine unity to their own theoreti- 
cal satisfaction by bestowing upon the Komneno-Doukas dynasts of Epiros and 
Thessaly the titles of despot and sebastokrator. Although it is a mistake 
to think of these titles as creating hereditary 'despotates! or 'sebastocra- 
torates!, they came to represent an accord between the Komneno-Doukai and 


the emperor based on the latter's inability to assert effective jurisdiction 


in Epiros and Thessaly. Most of the independent rulers of Thessaly in 
the lith century also bore one of these titles or the third ‘imperial! 
dignity of caesar (only Symeon and John Uro$ proclaimed themselves 
emperor). There was an element of vassalage in the arrangement, but both 
sides -had difficulty in making it work. The Komneno-Doukai half thought 
of themselves as imperial rivals, and the emperors Michael VIII and 
Andronikos II Palaiologos considered that the recovery of Constantinople 
gave them the right to demand Thessaly by force. This led John I and is 
his sons to form marriage ties with the Latin Duchy of Atnens and to 
ally with the Angevin kingdom of Naples, in return for military aid and 
perhaps also in the hope that vassal status under 8 Latin monarchy might 
give their dynasty constitutional security. But reaction æainst the 
Latins set in after 1303, when duke Guy II of Athens was regent for John II 


end when his successor, Walter of Brienne, 





ired the Catalan Company to 





conquer Thessaly. John II the came to terms with Andronikos II, marrying 
his daughter ard receiving the title of despot. 

Thessaly had a long tradition of military organisation, which John I 
greatly developed in his hostilities with Byzantium, thus giving local in- 
stitutions a markedly feudal character. The Thessalian cavalry played an 
important part in the civil war of 1342-7, but seems to have been dissolved 
by Stephen Dušane Besides, the frequent changes of ruler and the insecuri- 
ty of ος allowed the laity to demand a reduction in military 


obligations. .By contrast, local monasteries prospered in the Ith century, 








Sometimes at the expense of the military establishment, πιὰ the local church 





bts ned Stable, effective. leadershin; Conflicts be μμ 


were not infrequent, Local disorders le isolation of individual 


kastra, even within the comparatively small ‘city-state’ of Trikkala, which 





constituted the permanent core of Thessalian society in the Ihth century. 











x 





In spite of such dislocations, 'Vlachia! retained a strong sense 


of 


corporate existence and organisation. The erosion of the dynastic 

and military foundations of local independence was compensated by the 
growing decentralisation of the byzantine empire. Thessalian administra- 
tive, religious, and patronage systems conformed thoroughly to those of 


the Byzantine world as a whole, but they constituted a microcosm rather” 


than a ramification of the larger organism. 
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Note on tne transliteration of foreign names. 





In general 1 have tried to render Byzantine proper names end 
technical terms as literally as possible, except in the case of authors 
and in that of common place-names whose standard English pronunciation 
would be altered by the adoption of a Greek as opposed to a Latin 
spelling. I have also made some concessions to the phonetics of late 
medieval and modern Greek. It seems needless to ‘modernise! the ren~ 
dering of B, BT, 6, and the iotacised vowels and diphthongs in words 
whose classical origins, genders and plurals might thus be obscured; on 
the other hand, to attempt to spell words of non-Greex origin on a pho- 
netic basis is merely to copy the practice of the byzantines themselves. 

Serbian names are latinized according to the conventions of modern 


Serbo-Croat. 











Abbreviations. 


A. Periodicals. 


Arch. Byz. Mn. Ell. 


^Apxelov τῶν Βυζαντινῶν Ννημείων τῆς 





Arch. Delt. 


Ath. Ann. Arch. 


Ἑλλάδος (Athens, 1935-). ien 


᾿Αρχαιολογικὸν Δελτίον (Athens, 1915- ). 





᾿Αρχαιολογικὰ ᾿Ανάλεκτα ἐξ ᾿Αθηνῶν 





byz. Neugr. Jahrb. 


Byz. Zeit 





(Athens Annals of Archaeology, 1968- ). 


P, t ge. 


i 








zantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbucher 





(Berlin, 1920-5; athens, I926- ). 


Byzantinische Zeitschrift (Leipzig/ Munich, 1892- ). 





Delt. Cnr. Arch. Et. 


Delt. Ist. Ethn. Et. 
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δελτίον τῆς Χριστιανικῆς ᾿Αργαιολογικῆς 
Ἑταιρείας (athens, 1892- : l|, series). 


Δελτίον τῆς 'Iotopixfjc καὶ 'ZOvoAovyiwxfüc 
i rx 








Ep. bt. Byz. Sp. 


Ep. Parn. 


. 


Etarceias (athens, 1883- ). 
Dumoarton Oaks Papers (Cambridge, Mass., I9hI- ). 


"EAMmvixá (athens, 1928- ). 
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ε᾿Επετηρὶς “Εταιρείας Βυζαντινῶν Σπουδῶν 





(Athens, 192h- ). 


᾿Επετηρὶς τοῦ Παρνασσοῦ (athens, 1096-I9IT). 
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“TB. Primery Sources. 

















Hak. EAE V (Thessaloniki, T9ho- ). 

Or. Uhr. Per. - Orientelia Christiana Periodica (ποπε, 1935- ). 
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Hev. Et. kyz. - Revue des Etudes Byzantines (Bucharest/Paris, I9l6- ). 

Viz. Vrem. - Nizantijskij Vremennik (old series, S. Petersburg, 


1895-1927; new series, Leningrad, I9l7- ). 


Zo. Kad. Viz., Inst. - Zbornik kadova Vizantološkog Instituta 
TT ———————MMÁ—— ÁÓBàÀrECCSPv.:uva 


(Belgrade, i952- ). 
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If) (Paris, 1946), 2 vols. 
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"Documents 
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M.N. Adler (London, 1907). 
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Ih 


INTRODUCTION 


Thessaly was never one or the great cultural or political centres 
of the ancient world, but it made a seminal if unspectacular contribution 
to Greek civilisation. Its broad plains have always been rich in grain 
and horses; the Thessalian nobility was abnormally wealthy by Greek stan- 
dards, and the Thessalian cavalry was an important contingent in the armies 
of Agamemnon and Alexander. As an area of transition between the continent 


and tne Aegean, Thessaly accomodated the Greek peoples at an early stage of 


tneir formation, and thus became the principal theatre of their religi 





ous 
mytnology. Tne gods lived on Mount Olympos and tne ifuses on Parnassos, 

not far to the south; Cheiron tne Centaur lived on Mount Peiion.  Asklepios, 
tne god of healing, came from Trikkela. The Argonauts began and ended their 


„Voyage in tne Pagasitic Gulf; tedea_bewitched.tne land with her poisons, 





and ever afterwards Thessaly was thought to be a land of the occult. The 
greatest hero of tne Trojan generation, Achilles, was king of a part of 
southern Tnessaly, and it was to this area that the names Achaia and 


Hellas were first applied. 


In Roman and byzantine times Thessaly continued to be important for 


its natural resources, and this importance must have grown after 1OTI, 





el 
as ine eastern empire became more and more resricted to the European 


^ 


provinces. Educated byzantines, familiar with ancient writers and part- 
icularly with Homer and Strabo, liked to see parallels between past and 


4 
present; Achilles, in particular, caught their romantic fancy. Archaising 


und it convenient to call Thessaly by its ancient τ 


ct 


ters e. Yet in 





P 


wr. 








(1) Pachymeres, i, 8h. 
verse romance; D.C. Hesseling, L'Achilléide byzaniine 







































































the Byzantine search for poetic variation, the name Thessalia had also 
become attached to the city of Thessalonical to the point that the setro- 
politan of Larissa acquired the title !Exarch of the Second The 


| Normal usage avoided such confusion. In mid-Byzantine times Thessaly was 


ssaly!. 





thought of as part of the Eelladic theme. From the ilth century it was 
known as Vlachia' (‘land of the Vilachs'), or ‘Great Vlachia', to distinguish 
it from another area of Vlach settlement in Aitolia? 


By 120) Thessaly had thus become to some extent ethnically separate 





from the rest of the Byzantine world. The events of he next half-century 








allowed this separateness to take on-political forms, Thessaly did: not 





properly return to provincial status until it was incorporated into the 
Ottoman Empire. For a century and a haif the great landowners of the region 


were largely in control of their own destinies. ‘They thus developed at 





"home institutions and traditions which in the past had been associated with 
‘ecumenical! centres - Constantinople and Mount Athos. At the same time, 
their society seems to have remained relatively immune from the 'jealousy' 
(Ὡθόνος ) which contemporary Byzantines realised to be the bane cf their 


existence, 








(I) See G.L.F. Tafel, De Thessalonica eiusque agro dissertatio geographica 
(serlin, 1839), hi-2; O. Tafrali, Thessalonique au XIVe siecle (Paris, 
1913), 53 n. h. Tafrali implies that the earliest exemple of this use 
occurs in Procopius, who says (Proc., De Aed., Ii2) that Dioclet 
polis (roughiy equivalent to the medieval and modern Kastoria) was 2 
powa ἐπὶ θετταλίας, However, it is evident from Hierocles that the 
Ἐπαρχία Θεσσαλίας to which Diocletianopolis belonged contained all 
the major towns of Thessaly and only one other from Macedonia, Kaisareia; 
E. Honigmann, Le Synekdémos d'Hieroklós et l'opuscule géographique de 
Georges de Chypre (Corpus Eruxellense Historiae Zyzantinae. forma Imperii 
Byzantini, fasc. I) (Brussels, 1939}, I6. The ar ement dated probably 
from the time of Diocletian: F. Papazogiu, kedonski gradovi u rinsko 
doba (Skopje, 1957), 88-9. On Diocletianopo. Sopouios, 
Ggtcoi&^ ἱστορία - μνημεῖα - λαογραρία 
πεχοι τὸν Ί0ον μ.Χ. αἰῶνα: Xpolotocixn, 
χγριστιανι κ] ἢ (Thessaloniki, 197h). 














































(2) Georgios Ur tzes, “emorii, 110 
antini, V ) (sucherest, τοῦ. On 
Bay 



































The history 


aique variation 


not already know 





of 


on 


Thessaly in the 23th 


Byzantine theme. It may not tell us much that we do 


about Byzantine life and thought, but it is of 


tance for our knowledge of how byzantine 'Hellas' came to be modern Creece. 


Although Thessaly was only of peripheral concern to the Byzantine hist- 


Oriens, they are still the best sources for the mein 





The background to the establishment of Thessaly as & 
covered, up to 1261, by George Acropolites and, from 


meres, whose passages on the history of northern 


have been neglected by modern historians. 











point does the parallel account of Nicephorüs Gregoras furnish valuable 
material. Gregoras is our main source for the period 13080-1318, end he is 


occasionally informative on the history of the following decades.’ From 1320 





our most valuable information comes from the history of John Canta- 





cuzene, who wrote almost entirely from personal experience. 





of Cantacuzene and Gregoras do not go beyond 1362; fortunately, Thessaly in 





the later Ith century finds some mention in the Chronicle of ioennine, com- 
posed loceily by an anonymous, probably monastic author in the early Sth 
The post-byzantine historians are of little interest, apa 


Chalcocondyles, our source for the Turkish conquest of 1393. 











Where not given, the titles of most 
will be found under Abbreviations, su 


On the authorship, 
jamais ex isté, Conn 
xii (1962), 


primary impor- 


outlines of its history. 
a principality is 
1257, by George Pa 
Greece from I26I to I26h 
Pachymeres continues to be our 


Only st this 





The narratives 





eu referred to in this seciior 
a 2-13, or in later sections as ind- 









ο... zantins qui n'ont 
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The court literati ^ nheodore Metochites, 





uel Holobolos, Manuel Fhiles, 





Se 






otherwise the rich 





and Thomas (Theocowlos) “ecister provide some inform on 


rhetorical and theologica 





l literature of the period has no value as source- 


material for Thessaly. 


Greek documentary evidence for the area is extensive. Most of it has 
been published, although tne quality of the editions varies, and it is possible 
that the forthcoming catalogues of the Meteora libraries will reveal the exis- 

τ 2. r : , 1 
tence of new manuscript sources. Most of the material comes, directly or in- 


directly, from local archives, the main exceptions being those Ihth-century 





patriarchal acts contained in the Vienna codex and published in vol. I of 





li 





- i ; PE a 5 i 
Miklosich/s: r's editioni The Acts of Athos are. of some assistance. 

For the ijih century, the main collection of documents is that which 
formerly constituted the cartulary of two monasteries on Mt. Pelion: Makri- 


nitissa and Nea Petra. This cartulary survived as Cod. Taurinensis 237, and 





Wes presumed destroyed in ihe fire of 1912. It is available to us only in the 
edition of iixlosich/Müller (vol. iv), which, although it provides adequate 
texts, does not ex:lore the palaeographical and diplomatic history of the 
codex. This was a.copy of the original records, executed in the imperial 
chancery in the early 1280s, and given the seal of approval by the emperor 
and patriarch in 1285-6. The recensor of this edition introduced each docu- 
ment with a rhetorical preface. The I9th-century editors published only 
those prefaces which they judged to be of historical interest and thus omit 
the great majority, which might have been valuable as statements of contempo- 


rary political and legel theory. 





(I) See infra, 2:8 n. I, I88n.I, 199 n. I, 186, 210 n. 5. 


(2) Meanwhile, see Bees, 





is, passim. 





(3) See also J. Darrouzés, 












iplomaticue (Archives de l'Orient Ci 


siècle, étude ρε]έοςτα 
XIU (Pris, i972}. 

(4) For such information ss 
thecae kegii Teurinen 








ts, see J. Pasini, Codices manuscripti t 
henaei (Turin, 1749), i, 320ff. 
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The Ikth-century documents are for the most part originals, and are preser- 
ved in the Meteora archives, although many concern monasteries which vanished 
long ago. They have been edited by St. Aristarches, Sp. Lampros, Léon Heuzey, 
Ν.Α. Bees, D. dies A. Solovyev and V, MoSin, in a variety of uim ο T 
Two acts of limited value survive in the Olympiotissa monastery at Elasson. 

The dating, authenticity, and attribution of several Tnessalian documents 
remain problematic. In this thésis, attention is drawn to some of the problems 
where relevant, and some attempt is made to solve them. However, only & critical 
and commented single edition of all local acts can bring out their full value as 


source-material, 


eee 


(I) D.A. Zakythinos, ’ Ανέκδοτα γράμματα περὶ τῶν Mavav τῶν Μετεώρων, 
Ell., x (1938), 283-6. 








(2)..E.Skouvaras- ᾿οχυμπτώττσοσα: περιγραφή καὶ ἱστορία τῆς Μονῆς, 


κατάλογος τῶν χειρογράφων (Athens, 1967), 493-500, 


e 
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Another major group of Greek source-materials is that provided by hagio- 
graphical texts. ost religious literature written in Thessaly dates from the 
period of Turkish occupation, Three texts, however, are useful for the Ith 
century. One is the Life (Bíoc) of the Holy Athanasios, founder of the monas- 
tery of the Great meteoron, written shortly after 1387-8 by a member of the 
ος, Another is the so-called Patria of the Hypselotera monastery, 
written in the early I5th century by the monk Neilos? An important if tenden- 


tious source for the early history of the Meteora monasteries is the Historical 





Discourse (Σύγγραμμα ἱστορικόν ), written in the I6th century to redress 
what was considered to be the unwarranted arrogance of the Great Meteorom 
The existence has long been known of a collection of homilies written in 


the mid-Ijth century by Antonios, Metropolitan of Larissa, and presew ed in two 


manuscripts: Christ Church (Oxford) Greek 66, and Iviron 571, 5. In 1936 Ν.Α. 








Bees published a preliminary study! This, however, does little more than draw 
attention to the texts, list their contents, and identify the author.'It does 
not provide any idea as to their historical importance, and it gives erroneous 
palaeographical and codicological information. The iviron MS, is at the end of 
a codex consisting mainly of parchment folios written in the IIth century; the 
part containing the homilies of Antonios is not merely not of this date, but 
Bees! estimate of a Ith/I5th-century chronology is too early by two centuries. 
The 16th-century Oxford MS. is thus, despite its own faults of transmission, a 
more reliable text. Bees! comparative assessment of the contents of each MS. is 


completely unfounded since he copied the titles in the Oxford codex from the 





(I) BEyzantis, i, 208-3623, 237-63; Nicol, weteora, 73-6. 
(2) syzantis, i, 27h-6. 


(3) i have used the ecition by Léon Heuzey in L. Heuzey and H. Jaumet, 
archéclogique de Macédoine (Paris, 1876), ii, ἰμιο-7, but the text m 
be found in several other publicstions, which are referred to in the biblio- 
graphy. 








(i) Sees, 'antonios von Larissa’. 


——————————— 
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catalogue of van der Vorst and velehaye without taking account of the authors! 
proviso that the list omits the titles of all homilies on feasts in the life of 
Christ (δεσποτικαὶ foprat)! 

These errors would no doubt have been rectified if Bees had, as he intended, 
published the homilies. It is to be hoped that this task will be undertaken in 
the not too distant future by his successor as Director of the Medieval Archives 
of the Àthens Academy, Leandros Vranoussis. Only a proper critical edition of 
all the homilies will complete our knowledge of Antonios as a writer; meanwhile, 
I have for illustrative purposes transcribed those sections of his works which 
are most important as historical evidence. These will be found in Appendix II 


of this thesis. 





The Latin presence in the Levant after 120h gave rise to a large body of 


western source-material,. The most valuable narrative account is the Chronicle 





orea in its different versions, compiled in the ο] century? Particu- 





larly valuable is the French version, whose author seems to have had personal 
experience of the Latin involvement in northern Greece after 1300. The local 
exploits of the Catalan company are covered in part by the contemporary Catalan 


chronicler Ramon Muntaner. ‘The History of the Kingdom of Romania, written in 





the early Iyth century by Marino Sanudo Torsello, a Venetian with extensive 
knowledge of the Levant, provides some unique details about Thessaly in the 


33th/ century Senudo!s-lebter-to the Dardinal Archbishop of “Capua (1325) 


deserves special mention as being the only source entirely devoted to giving an 





(1) C. van der Vorst and H. Jelehaye, Catalogus codicum hagiographicum graecorum 
semen Belgii, Angliae (Subsidia Hagiographica, XILI). Prussels, 1913), 
2-h. 








(2) Besides the aragonese, French, and üreek texts cited throughout this thesis, 
one may consult the English introduction to and translation of the Greek i 
version by H.z. Lurier, Crusaders as Conquerors Glew York and London, I96h). 

IZIMSeOerscas vongueroPs 


(3) Istoria del resno di Komenia, ed. Hopf, Chroniques, 99-170. On the ter 
konania às applied to Lyzantium and Greece, see A. Hon, La siorée Frangue 
(Paris, 1969), i, 205-6. 
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Gejeetive-descriptron-of—the-political-stbustion-iT-fhessakyl Sanudo was a 


keen advocate of the crusade, and as such he saw Thessaly as a potential source 
of provisions? 

The total contribution of western medieval archives is considerable. The 
papal registers are informative as to the condition of Thessaly under. latin rule? 
and to the part thet the region played in the crisis arising out of the Union of 
Lyons (125-1282)! There are important Venetian documents dealing with the 
losses suffered by Venetian citizens in Thessalian waters, and with the estab- 
lishment of a Venetian colony at Pteleon? The interest of the Aragonese archives 
is limited to those parts of Thessaly which came under Catalan rule in the Tyth 
century. The most important collection of Latin archives for Thessalian history 


was, before its destruction in 1943, that of the Kingdom of Naples; some of the 


relevant texts can be found in the works of Filangieri and of Perrat and Longnon: 


eee MÀ € 

(1) Original printed text published by J. Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos, ii . 
(Hanover, 1611), 293-h; reproduced, with notes, by Tafel/ Thomas, i, 195-501; 
also by Rubio y Lluch, Diplomatari, no. 229, pp. 159. See—infra; 235-6. 

(2) On Sanudo as a crusading propagandist, see Laiou, Andronicus II , 35h-5. 

(3) See the Letters of Innocent III in vols. Cexiv-cexvi of Migne, PL. 

(L) Infra, I6h ff. 

(5) Tafel/Thomas, iii, 159-281; infra, 9I n. I. 

(6) R> Filangieri, I registri della cancelleria angioina ricostruiti (Naples, 
1950- ); Ch. Perrat and J. Longnon, Actes relatifs à la principauté de 


Morge, 1289-1300 (Bibliothèque Nationale: Collection de documents inédits 
sur l'histoire de rrance, 8° series, VI) (Paris, 1967). 
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Almost every study of late Byzantine history has some bearing on our 
subject. Here we need consider only a fraction of this secondary literature, 
n 
although special mention should at the outset be made of Dr.—4ehael angold's 


recent book on the Empire of Nicaea, a work which provides a indispensible 
introduction to all the problems which confront the student of the period? 

The fundamental modern authority for the history of later medieval Greece 
is the I9th-century work of Karl Hopf. Host of the Greek documentary material 
had not been published when Hoof wrote, and the author made several careless 
mistakes, but it is a measure of his prestige that only in the last thirty years 
have systematic attempts been made - mainly by Father Ε.-δ. Loenertz^- to correct 
many idées reçues which have no basis other than the fact that Hopf propounded 
them. 


.. The puolication of the dakrinitisga and, much later, the "eteora archives 





opened up a whole new field to researchers. Greek and western scholars have 
concentrated mainly on the critical elucidation of the texts and on the inform- 
ation they provide for the history of the monasteries concerned; in particular, 
we may mention the editorial work of N.A. Bees, a fundamental article by M. 
Lascaris, and D.M. Nicol's book on the Meteora, whose chapter on the history 
of Thessaly in the Middle Ages is still the best introduction to the subject. 
The appearance of this archive-material could not fail to interest Russian 
historians concerned with agrarian questions. B.A. Panéenko and Theadare 
Uspensky dealt extensively with the Makrinitissa material? I. Sokolov was the 


first to draw on the Meteora documents published by Bees. Since the Revolution, 





(I) H4. angold, A Byzantine Government in Exile. Government and Society incer the 
Laskarids of Nicaea (i20h-1201) (Oxford, 1975). 








(2) see BibLiO.RAPHY. 


(3) meferences to these writers and to the Soviet historians B. Gorjanov and A, 
Áa£dan will be found in the works of B. Ferjancié cited throughout this 





(h) I. 3okoiov, 'Srupnie i melxie vlastjeli v #essalij v epokhu Paleologov!, 
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however, the greatest contributions to our understanding of Thessalian 'feud- 
alism' have been made by Russian scholars established in Belgrade. A. Solovyev, 
who was chiefly responsible for estaolishing a critical documentation of the 
Serbian occupation of northern Greece, published in 1932 an essay on, Ihth-century 
Thessalian feudal institutions which remains the authoritative work on this 
subject. George Ostrogorsky has used Thessalian material principally to illus- 
trate his general conclusions about the development of late Byzantine society; 
from our point of view it is unfortunate that he gas not done more source-work 
after the manner of his article about John Orsini's chrysobull for the monastery 
of Lyk«ousada, 

among the generation of Yugoslav Hyzantinists trained by Ostrogorsky one, 
Božidar Ferjanéi¢é, has devoted much attention to Thessaly as well as to the 
consti tutional-development-of the titles Gf despot and sebastokrator which were 
held by the separatist rulers of northern Greece. In the 19605 he published two 
articles providing a much-needed cormentary on the Makrinitissa documents. In 
1974 he produced a long monograph on the history of Thessaly in the 13th and Ihth 
centuries. This book takes as its theme the largely separatist development of 
Thessaly between the Frankish and the Turkish conquests. Cast in the form of a 
chronological narrative incorporating analytical essays, it contains thorough, 
frequently exhaustive critiques of secondary authorities, as well as treatment 
of questions for which the sources have never been used. As a synthesis of 
materials for the study of Thessaly in the later Middle Ages and as a résumé 
of Slavonic scholarship in the field, the book is a valuable pioneer achievement. 

It is, however, marred by several omissions. In discussing the last years 
of michael II of Epiros, the autor relies on the testimony of Gregoras but com- 


pletely ignores the much more re.iable information of Pachymeres. His account of 





ihe period 1289-1318 lacks proper treatment of the international sit 





2h 


lay oehinc fhessaly's heavy involvement with the Latin powers during these years; 
an omission which suggests that the author did not have access to the Angevin 
docusents published by Perrat and Longnon, or to Angeliki Laiou's study of the 
foreign policy of Andronikos II. There is no reference to Astruc's valuable 
article on the bishopric of Stagoi, or to E. Skouvaras' book on the Olympiotissa 
monastery. The Acts of Athos have not been used to full advantage, and no use is 
made of the unpublished writings of Antonios of Larissa. 

Several points of interpretation and identification may be challenged: 
l have done so where appropriate. 

More seriously, one feels perhaps the lack of a more inquisitive and sensi- 
tive approach to certain problems, such as the nature of separatist Greek const- 
itutional authority and the significance of the court titles held by the lesser 


local magnates. One misses some comparative survey of local ecclesiastical 





domains, and a discussion of the evidence for land-disputes between the monas- 
teries and the lay establishment. Such factors as the extreme militarism of 

Thessalian society and the rise of religious leadership in the Ith century are 
not sufficiently highlighted. These considerations have done much to determine 


the shape and the content of the present study. 


Historical geography is 4 subject in itself, but in a regional study it 
must occupy a primary place. Ferjančić is aware of the basic division of Thess- 
aly into eastern and western parts, but otherwise geography plays little part in 
his considerations. Anna avramea's eagerly awaited study wiit,-hepetully, estab- 
lish; the historical geography of Thessaly before I20l and thus provideca frame- 
work within which the later period may be studied. With-or-witheut-her book, 


however, the 13th and lhth centuries are still virgin territory. For this 


reason, the first and longest chapter of this thesis is devoted to presenti 





later medieval shessaly in its geographical aspect. 
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Such an enquiry involves the use not only of the main sources of the period 
but also of earlier works. ‘he history of Anna Comnena, the treatise of Cecau- 
menos, the Travels of Benjamin of Tadela, and the universal geography of al- 
Idrisi are basic sources, The administrative map of Thessaly on ihe eve of the 
Fourth Crusade can be established from two documents: Alexios III's charter of 
privileges to the nepublic of Venice (1198), and the agreement by which the 
Crusaders divided the Byzantine empire among themselves. The sections of these 


Sources pertinent to Thessaly are reproduced in Appendix I and are referred to 
- 


respectively as the Privilegium (Alexii III) and the Partitio (Romaniae).. 


For the ecclesiastical geography of Thessaly, the basic sources are the 
hierarchy lists of the prelates - the Notitiae Episcopatuum - which cover the 


whole of the middle and late byzantine periods. On the whole, the dating of 


„these Lists-propesed by Hs -Gelser—ts-stilt-valid;-but Studies of individual 


regions have introduced further precision, and more revisions may become necessary 
as other provinces are studied in detail. lt may be, too, that some lists are 
more reliable for some provinces than for others. The Notitia which Gelzer has 
dated to the reizn of Alexios I lisis under the Metropolitan of Larissa an exijra- 
ordinary collection of names, most of which do not occur in other Notitiae and 
many of which are repeated. These additions may well be the interpolations of 
8 scribe anxious to give his local sees a Byzantine ancestry. 

The archaeological evidence 15 disappointingly meagre. Demetrias is the 
only methodically excavated Site whose middle and late byzantine levels have 
received as much as a mention. N. Giannopoulos! rambling reports on his findings 


at almytos are better than nothing, but it is reirettable that this potentially 
G5 e i v 





Very rewarding site did not receive a thorough investigstion lixe that given to 
its predecessor, ralaio-Christien hebes, We have rather more in the way of 


standing monuments; the structures of several Thessalian kasira Survive, and the 


churches of the Hypapante (xeteora) and of Porta-Par 





gia are well-preserved 
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buildings with informative inscriptions. ‘The efforts of Nikos Nikonanos, 
formerly epimelete of byzantine antiquities at Volos, in identifying, cleaning, 
and excavating hitherto unknown monuments are a step in the right direction, 
and it is to be hoped that the programme he has inaugurated will continue to 
bear fruit. -- 
In the last analysis, the xey to the understanding of a region is the land 
itself; to this the best written introductions are still the works of those 
I9th-century gentlemen who visited every corner of Thessaly in conditions which 


I 
have now all. but disappeared, 





(I) See especially W.M, Leake, Travels in Northern Greece (London, 1835), vol iv; 
N., Georgiades, H Θεσσαλία (Ist, edn. Athens, 1880; 2nd edn., Volos, I89}). 
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It was not until I had almost completed the final draft of this thesis 
that I received Hrs Anna Avramea's book on the historical geography of Thessaly 
to x his work fully justifies the hope expressed above that ` pioneer re- 
search into the I3th and Ikth centuries may henceforth be confined to that 
period. i 

The author considers four main aspects of the subject: 

i) Thessaly as a geographical and administrative term and unit. 

ii) The physical geography of the region as described in contemporary sources. 
iii) Coomunications. 

iv) Towns. 

All the sources for the early and middle Byzantine periods quoted below 

have been extensively used, as well as many others. Particularly impressive are 
the exploitation-of-hegiogrephicel-end-archaeological materials, and the assem- 
bly of western references to I2th-century commerce at Almyros (pp. 166-13. 
In general, I find that my own work complements Mrs Avramea's, and that 


4 
where they overlap there is little disagreement. Attention may here be drawn 


to the fallowing points where my conclusions will have to be reconsidered: 


The date of Parthey Notitia 3 - Thesis ppe 327.8; Avramea p. 50-1. 
The location of Lykostomion - av 97 n" 69 

uy ^ ” Ravennika - n 113 " 113 

i 2 " Ezeros - " 108 " I7h-5. 





(1) "Αννας Π. ᾿Αβραμέα, ‘H Βυζαντινὴ Θεσσαλία μέχρι τοῦ 12011. 
Συμβολὴ εἰς τὴν ἱστορικὴν γεωγραφίαν ("Eefva:, 197). 
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CHAPTER I: The Land and its Settlements. 





Thessaly as studied in this thesis may be physically defined as the area 
Eltadixés 

drained by the rivers Peneios (Salamvriás) and Spercheios (EL1édag y together 

with the coastlands between their mouths! for this is what late medieval men 


understood by the terms 'Thessalia' and ‘Vlachia' in the geographical _sense. 





It should be born in mind, however, that the political and administrative units 
with which we are concerned, and to which these names might also be applied, 
yaried considerably in extent, rarely coinciding with natural frontiers or corr- 
esponding to convenient geographical unities. Usually the artificial region is 
smaller than the geographical one, but in some cases Thessaly can be seen to 
extend beyond its natural frontiers. This is nowhere more Striking than in the 
provincial erganisation-of—the-churem; the-most- stable department of Byzantine 
administration, Throughout the Middle Ages the metropolitan of Larissa numbered 
among his suffragans the bishop of Loidoriki, a town near the Corinthian Gulf 
separated from central Thessaly by a large expanise of mountainous country, and 


closer by far to the metropolitan see of Naupaktos. Even more remarkably, this 


link was carried into politics; at the start of our period, Loidoriki and the 
2 
greater part of Thessaly were united in a single principality. 





Of the two river basins, that of the Peneios is by far the larger, and its 
lower Levels are nomally considered to constitute Thessaly proper. ‘Thessaly 
cess. 


is a great and deep plain, guarded by mountains on all sides; on the east by 


Ossa and Pelion; on the west by the Pindos, from which the Peneios springs and 











(i) The oniy significant area of internal drainage is that of Luke Boibe (Karla) 
south-east of Larissa. 


(2) infra, 179. 





issues eastwerds into the sunrise; on the north by Olympos; and on the south 





by Othrys!? This mountain ring isolates Thessaly from the Aegean and from the 
rest of the Balkan peninsula only to a linited extent, for mountains constitute 
an alternative form of human environment as well as a barrier to Somuinication. 
In any case, the barrier around Thessaly can be crossed at several points, not- 
ably at those where it is naturally broken. One such break is the Vale of Tempe, 
the defile between Mounts Ossa and Olympos through which the Peneios reaches 
the sea. This provides a natural passage into the Thessalian lowland from the 
coastal plain of Pieria and hence from central Macedonia. ‘The other complete 
break in the barrier occurs at sea, at the southern end of the Mağnesian Penin- 
sula. Here this extension of Mt. Pelion is separated from its natural continu- 
ation, northern Euboea, by a wide channel; another channel divides a westward 


offshoot of the same peninsula from the eastern end of the Othrys range. Not 





“only do these channels give access by sea to the interior of Thessaly, but the 
Magnesian Peninsula by its formation creates a vast enclosed shelter, the 
Pagasitic Gulf. The main lowlands of Thessaly are cut off from the coast by a 
series of hills and low mountains connecting Othrys with Pelion. This obstacle 
is, however, easily crossed from the north and west shores of the gulf. 


in addition to these natural corridors, several mountain passes lead into 





the Thessaiian plain. again, the easiest of these are to be found to the north 
ieri re oko 
and east. The pass of Petra, on a shoulder of Olympos, offers alternative 


access from Pieria. Between the Kambounia mountains and the Olympos massif 





(i) Eustathios of Thessalonica, Commentarii ad Homeri liiadem, 321, 22-5r 














the pass of Sarantéporos connects the valley of the Aliakmon (Vistritsa) in 


southern Macedonia with that of the Titaresios (Xeriáy, a tributary of the 
Peneios, ‘Thessaly also communicates directly with the upper Aliaxmon valley 
by way of passes in the Chasia mountains which are reached by ascending the 
valley of the Ion (doaryani) from its confluence with the Peneios near Kalam- 
báka, To the east, the low plateau of Agia (the Dotian Plain of antiquity), 
lying between Ossa and Pelion's northward projection, Mavrovoüni, offers yet 
another alternative to the Vale of Tempe. 
The Pindos chain and its offshoot, Othrys, present a more formidable 


barrier to approaches from the south and west, but this has never been impassable. 


Thessaly communicates with loannina through the Τι i valley and the pass 


of Métsovo, and with Arta by & pass which can be reached from the head waters of x 
ος Hétsovo, and with arta by à pass wiron can ο ο ο ο τν ο ο 


the rivers Portaikés and Pamisos (Blioüris). The main route over Othrys is 
oe 





marked at “either end by the towns of Lamia and Ῥοποκος, and there is some evi~ 
dence that the more westerly pass, through Réntina and ᾠπόκονο, was also in use 
during our period: The traveller from the south could, in any case, avoid the 
crossing of Othrys by making a detour to ihe east, through the coastal plains 
and upland valleys which lead to the Pagasitic Qui 

The interior of Thessaly is therefore not only quite easy of access, esp- 
ecially from the north and from the sea; it is crossed by lines of communication 
between different parts of Greece, It links A arhinia with Macedonia and Epiros 
with Beéotia. Above all, it is the natural area of transition between ihe mass 
and the southern extremities of the Balkan Peninsula.  Philippson observes that 


3 
in this respect the Thessalian plain is to Greece what Lombardy is to Italy. 





(I) G. Kolias, Ἡ μεταξὺ Κατελάνων καὶ Μεγάλου δουκὸς τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν μάχη, 
Ex. Et. byz. Sp., xxvi (1956), 374-5. 


(2) E.g. Adler, benjamin of Tudela, LI. 


(3) £hiliposon, I5. 





with no exception, the main lines of communication within Thessaly may be 


described as routes linking the passages over or around the mountains. Owing 
largely to the fact that in the north and west the descents from the passes into 
the plain follow valleys of the Peneios river-system, it happens that several 


routes converge on leaving tne mountains. Nearly all the ways from Macedonia 





X 


and Epiros, therefore, reach the interior of Thessaly at one of two nodal points: 





Larissa and Trikkala. Larissa is the natural debouchment for the traveller 
coming from the Vale of Tempe and from the Sarantáporos and Petra passes. 


Trikxala is the starting-point for journeys to Arta, Ioannina, and Kastoria. 





The sites of Larissa and Trikkala are thus, strategically and economically, the 





most importent in the Thessalian interior. The road linking them is a major axis 
ο πο τσ eee 
in the life of the region also in that it roughly follows the course of the 


Peneios, and so constitutes the easiest line of communication between the upper 





and lower Thessalian plains. Except in special circumstances (which, as we 
shall see, were present in the later Hyzantine period) Larissa is naturally the 
more important of the two centres, because it is nearer the sea, and the routes 
from Macedonia which it commands are the main ones joining Greece and the 
continental Balkans. 

The routes into the Thessalian lowland from the south do not similarly 
converge on any point before passing on to Trikkala and Larissa; rather, they 
diverge upon leaving the mountains. The main road over Othrys divides shortly 
after entering the plain to the north of Domokos, one branch going to Pharsala 
and Larissa and the other to 'rikkala. The exact course of the medieval road 
from Vomoxos to Trixkala is unknown; it may even have followed the direction of 

Larissa as far as Pharsala, which almost certainly lay on a road connecting 


TriK«ala with the coast! The road circumventing Othrys by way of the Malian 





(I) Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, iv, 330-1; rhilippson, 63. 








and Pagasitic coasts (roughly equivalent to the modern motor-road between Lamia 


and Larissa) enters the inland basin close to Velestinon. Near the same point, 
the traveller cowing from from Larissa turns slightly eastward in order to reach 
Volos. Velestinon may also have been the starting-point for a road following 
the eastern edge of the plain to the Vale of Tempe. The location of~a fortress 
at Kastri, commanding this corridor at the point where the depression of Agiá 
offers a further exit to the Thermaic Gulf, suggests the existence of such à 
route. When we observe, moreover, that the railway from Pharsala to Vołos passes 
through Velestinon, it becomes obvious how important this site - that of ancient 
Pherai - was for the control of communications from east to west as weil as from 
north to south. 

Pharsala and Velestinon, therefore, although not as essential to inter- 


regional communications as Larissa and Trikkala, nevertheless control the lines 


of major thoroughfares and guard the approaches to the interior from the Pagas- 
itic Gulf. These two sites together command direct access to 811 corners of the 
plain. It is no coincidence that the two crucial battles for control of Thessaly 
jn antiquity - Kynoskephalai (97 B.C.) and Pharsalos (48 B.C.) - took place in 
the hills between them, 


We have little information about travelling conditions in our period. 





in the early I3th century, the Metropolitan of Larissa complained of the bad 
roads, and his correspondent, John Ápokaukos, expressed surprise that this should 
be so in a land famed for its horses and ane. Previously, Michael Choniates 
had written to a Thessalian bishop asking him to send 'wagon-makers' (ἕμαξο- 


ποιούς), who were not to be found in Athens? 





(1) V. Vassilevsky, 'Epirotica saeculi XIII!, Viz. Vrem., iii (1896), 280. 


(2) Lampros, ràchael Choniates, ii, 69. 





By sea, Thessaly communicates with the outside world principally through 
the Pagasitic Gulf, since there are few sheltered anchorages on the Aegean 
coast of Pelion and Ossa. Although the entrance to the gulf is from the south, 
this has never been an obstacle to sea-traffic with the northern and-eastern 
Aegean. In ancient and medieval times, especially, the channel between Thessaly 
and Euboea leading to the straits of Euripos was one of the busiest waterways 
in the Mediterranean, because mariners bound for Thessalonica or the Hellespont 
from southern Greece or the Adriatic often preferred to avoid the open sea off 
Euboea, whose east coast presented many hazards and no havens. .in the 13th and 
Iyth centuries the Venetians had one of their largest trading stations at. 
Negropont: (Chalkis). 

In climate and vegetation, too, Thessaly is an area of transition between 


the continental and the Aegean parts of the Balkan peninsula. To the south and 





"east, in the regions of Ossa, Pelion, and the Pagasitic and alian Gulfs, the 
landscape is typically Levantine. Enjoying a mild climate, it supports all the 
standard Mediterranean evergreens: the olive, the vine, the orange, and the 


cypress? On the opposite, western side Thessaly is a part of the Pindos chain 





and pelongs to the continental mountain-system of the Balkans, which extends 





northwards with hardly a break to the middle Danubian basin and north-westwards 
to Albania. Lying between these extremes, the Thessalian plain partakes of both, 
and is the most southerly example of a type of alluvial lowland otherwise found 
in the semi-continental regions of Macedonia, Thrace, and Albania’ The climate 
is severe, because the mountains on all sides exclude the tempering influence of 
the sea. Philippson comments on the 'steppe-like! nature of the Thessalian 


interior and ascribes its treelessness to a combination of long winter frost and 





(I) W.H. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, iv, 397-8. 





(2) J. Cvijić, La péninsule balkanique (Paris, 1918), LO. 
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long summer drougnt, along with a saline soil in certain places. He describes 


it as unique in Greece, and compares it to the vast plains of Bulgaria, Romania, 
2 T 
and Hungary. A better lixeness, however, is to be found in what Cvijić calls 


3 


the transitional zone of Macedonia and Thraces "n 
Although the Thessalian lowlands appear to lorm a compact bloc in relation 
to the greater mountain ranges, they are in fact divided into several parts by 
lower ridges. One is that, already mentioned, which linxs Othrys with Pelion 
and separates the Peneios basin from the Pagasitic coast. Branching from this 
is another, which follows a SE-NW course until it almost meets the foothills of 
the Chasia mountains half-way between Larissa and Trixkala; it is separated 
only by the valley of the Peneios. These Central Thessalian Highlands - which 


in places are no more than rolling hills - divide the lowland basin into two 





unequal parts; A further subdivision of the Péneiós basin occurs in the form 
of the broad upper valley of the Titaresios, between the Olympos and the Chasia 
mountain blocs. 


Thessaly is thus composed of the following physical uniis:- 





The Central Lowlands - (I) The Upper or Western and (2) the Lower or Eastern 
Thessalian plains, together with (3) the appendix of the Titaresios valley. 


The Coast of the Pagasitic Gulf (lh). 





The Mountainous Regions - (5) The Central Thessalian Highlands, (6) Ossa, (7) 





Pelion, (8) Olympos, (9) the Chasia, (10) the Thessalian Pindos, (II) Othrys. 


The Spercheios Valley (I2) and its seaward extension, the Malian Gulf. 





(I) Pniiippson, 2h. 
(2) Ibid, 28. 


(3) Cvijié op. cit., 196. 
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in the rest of this chapter it is proposed to discuss the historical geo- 





graphy of Thessaly in the later riddle Ages by considering in turn each of these 





twelve regicns. This approach has its limitations, which will become apparent 


as the analysis proceeds and will be discussed at the end of the chapter. Under 
each region, every major settlement will be treated individually with regard to 
its importance in the I3th and lhth centuries, although with frequent reference 
to earlier data. Space will also be devoted to the topography and archaeology 
of the main sites; firstly, because these can aid our understanding of the hist- 
orical data; and secondly, because it is felt that the historical data have not 
been sufficiently considered by those who have tried to interpret the local 


~ patri 


settlement in Byzantine times. 


(1) The Upper (Western) Thessalian Plain. 

This is the larger of the two central lowlands. It covers an area of 1718 
SQ. km., and is roughly in the form of a parallelogram with its longer sides 
aligned SE-NW. It communicates with other Thessalian lowlands by way of depress- 
ions in the central highlands and through the gap cut by the Peneios. With the 
neighbouring regions of soutkern, northern, and western Greece it communicates 
by mountain passes all of which, apart from that over Othrys, are reached by 
ascending the valleys of the Peneios and certain of its tributaries. 

The Peneios enters the plain at its north-west corner, and continues on ἃ 
south-easterly course to a point south of Trikkala, whence it flows East-North- 
east through the gap in the central highlands. Its bed is never far south of the 
Chasia mountains, which give rise to few permanent rivers. ‘Thus the Peneios as 


it flows through the west Thessalian plain is fed almost entirely by waters 


rising in the Pincos and Othrys ranges. iiost of these numerous tributaries 
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reach the river near the point where it leaves this part of its basin. The 
dreinage-pattern of western ‘hessely is therefore radial and occupies the south- 
west quadrant of a circle with its centre some 25 km to the west of Trikkala. 
This river-system, rising in areas of high precipitation, keeps the entire upper 
plain well supplied with water, making the land suitable for the cultivation of 
irrigation-crops and, at the same time, liable to become waterlogged. Large 
areas of the basin are thus in their natural state marshland. Such areas must 
have been far more extensive in antiquity and in the Middle Ages, presenting in 
the conditions of the time an obstacle to communication, cultivation, and - as 
breeding-grounds of pestilence - even to settlement. 

One of these marshy regions is associated the Pamisos, a tributary of the 


Peneios north of the bluff of Phanari, and extends north-eastwards to the gap in 





the central highlands. The marshland and the bluff (the only protrusion of the 

- Pindos into the plain) together dors a natural barrier across the west Thessalian 
plain. The resulting break in the natural unity of the region underlay the 
ancient division between the tetrarchies of Hestaiotis and Thessaliotis, and is 
clearly marked by the modern boundary between the prefectures of Trikkala and 
Karditsal 

Tae northem part of the region has usually been the more densely populated 

and the more important historically - if, that is, we except the area around 
Pharsala, which in classical times formed a third tetrarchy, Phthia. The region 


of Trikkala is also the oniy part of in with a relatively dense vegetation, 
g! 


the southern area being characterised by its 'Steppennaturt? 











(i) Philippson, 55-6. 


(2) Ibid., 60; Ferjanti¢, leselija, 5. 





+ The region of irik«ala. 


This may be described as an irregular quadrilateral with corners at four 


natural landmar«s: the Meteora rocks, the exit from the Pindos gorge of the 





EN » «πότ. papi te ᾿ f ς 
Portaikós at Pýli (Porta-Panagia), the bluff of rhanari, and the Peneios Gap in 





the Central Thessalian Highlands. ,fhese are all strategic points in-the commun- 











Xx 
ications-network of the region, and in byzantine times they were marked by impor-. 








tant settlements, The site of Trikkala stands at the geographical centre of the 





quadrilateral, and draws together the routes from three mountain passes; further 





to this, it is located at the southern extremity of a line of hills projecting 
into the plain from the Chasia mountains and thereby impeding direct communication 


between the north-east and north-west corners of the region. 






if η 





ot earlier, it 


was the administrative and cul 





capital of that part of Thessaly which remain- 


ed within the Byzantine commonw The historical geography of the district 


is comparatively well-documented in local monastic records, and is worth consid- 
T. 





ering at some length. 


Economy and land-use. The local economy seems from the evidence to have been 





heavily agricultural, and while monastic documents are admittedly poor sources 
“for the commercial and industrial activities which must have existed in a town 
like Trikxala, these activities no doubt depended exclusively upon local agri- 


culture. Silk, for example, which was exported in large quantities to southern 








Italy during the I270s, may well have been manufactured locally, since the neigh- 
eed πρ ee ας ο 


bourhood is well suited to the growing of mulberry trees. Food crops, however, 
seem to have predominated, The basic constituents of ἄνες rural property were 


plots of arable land (v-eecgata/dpogiun vf) , vineyards (ἀμπέλια) sy 


and mills or presses (ὑὐρομύλωνεςμυλοτόπιαήυυλικὸ ἐργαστήρια). 
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From this we may conclude that cereals and wine were produced in quantities 
sufficient for local consumption and, perhaps, for export. Both cereal-crops 
and vines need a well-drained soil and cannot, therefore, have been grown in 
the marshy areas south of the Peneios; on the other hand, the gentler foothills 
of the mountains must, as today, have been under cultivation. ο 


A Ujth-century description of Trikkala refers to the town as being surround- 


ed by coppices 'ideal vor the pasturing of flocks’ Here we are reminded that 





local transhumant nomads looked to the plain for winter grazing; their demands 
sometimes clashed with those of cultivators? Their impact upon local society 
will bė discussed in later sections? Here it is sufficient to observe that if 
livestock are not mentioned in most local documents, that may be because as char- 
ters of privilege thes were not concerned to enumerate possessions in full 


detail: ihe single praktikon which has survived shows that one small monastery 





could have an endowment consisting of 185 sheep, S oxen, and 7 donkeys! There 
must also have been paddocks for the horses of the much-vaunted Thessalian 
5 


cavalry, although there is only one specific references 


Wheat, wine, wool, milk-products, and silk must have accounted for at least 





90 per-cent of both local subsistence and local surplus wealth. The diet was 





supplemented by fruit; orchards (κηποι ) formed part of many a property and 
therare specific references to apple and pear trees. Bee-keeping must have 


been important, for even the humblest monasteries were obliged to pay an annual 





(I) Appendix II, iii, Il-i5. 
(2) Byzantis, ii, 6243. 


(3) See. inf: 





» 68-70, 321-3. 
(4) Bees, ‘Gradistion', 86-8. 


(5) zyzantis, ii, 66. 
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rent in wax to their ecclesiastical superiors. ‘The monastery of lykousada 
owned fishponds, but these cannot have supplied all its needs, because it also 
kept two fishermen on a lake in eastern Thessaly! The one essential commodity 
that had to be imported was salt, of which the nearest sources of supply were 
the pans at the mouth of the Peneios and by the Pagasitic cuit? Olive oil, too, 
must have been brought from the coastal region, unless butter was used as a 


substitute. 


Settlement. There are not sufficient materials for a demographic study, but the 
region would appear to have been as well settled in our period as at any time in 
its history. The only ancient town of any size which disappeared entirely was 
Gomphoi, north-west of Phanari. The large number of villages with Slavonic 
names suggests that the invaders of the 6th, 7th, and 10th centuries actually 
colonised areas of the plain for the first time since the Neolithic era? 
Settlements were of three kinds: 

-the towns (Irikkale, Stagoi, Gardiki, Phanari); 

-the monasteries (Porta-Panagia, Lyxousada, Zavlentia, the Meteora, Gradist- 

ion, Chrysenon). 
-the rural communities (viliages and small monasteries which depended upon 


lay or ecclesiastical magnates). 


Trikkala. Trikkala stands on the river Lethaios (Trikkalinós) at the 
point where this rounds the southern end of a long, low spur of the Chasis moun- 
tains. In addition, therefore, to being a road-junction, the site is defensible. 


Under its ancient name of Trikke, Homer mentions the town as the home of Asklepios 





(i) Solovyev/Rofin, 15l-6. 
(2) Ibid. 226 (Eyzantis, ii, 79); byzantis, i, 256. 
(3) Kirsten, 'Beitrige', 295. Vasmer, 86-99, derives 122 place-names in the 


region of Trikkala-xerditsa from Slavonic roots, though some of these are 
doubtful, and it is possible that many were brought by the Vlechs and Albanians 
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and his sons, and according to Strabo it was the oldest centre of the cult of 
the Hiulingcgod: In Christian times this cult was eventually replaced by that 
of a local bishop, Vixounenios. According to a legend which Antonios of Larissa 
did much to popularise in the lhth-century, Oixoumenios was a Cappadocian and a 
nephew of the great 5. Achillios of Larissa, with whom and with Achikiios! other 
nephew, Keginus, bishop of Skopelos, he was active in fighting the Arian heresy 
at the first Council of Nicaeas According to another tradition, Trikke was 
represented at the Council by one Diodoros? Equally fanciful may be the suggest- 
ion that Heliodoros, author of the Ethiopica, was a hth-century bishop of nrikkel 
Trikke was one of the Thessalian towns favoured with refortification by Jüstinian? 
but its bishop never ranked higher than seventh among the suffragans of Larissa, 


6 
Under its present name, Trikkala is first mentioned by Anna Comnena. It 


Under its present name, Trikkala is firs) πειν ΟΝ ο nnm 


appears as a fiscal unit in the Privilegium Alexii III, although without desig- 





nation as thema or episkepsis, and it is omitted in the Partitio Romaniae. 


E E M 


(1) Iliad, ΙΙ, 729-31; Strabo, L37; see Origen, Contra Celsum, 111, 3. For the 
results of archaeological attempts to find the Asklepion, see D.P. Theocharis, 
᾿Ανασκαφαὶ καὶ ἔρευναι ἐν Tpboqm » Praktika (1957-8), 6ἱ-80. 


(2) See the Akolouthia or order of service for the feast of Oikoumenios (3 May), 
which is attributed to Antonios in a 19th-century manuscript published by 
Ν.Α. Bees, Χειρόγραφα xai παλαιότυπα Αγίου Νικολάου Τρικκάλων, 


᾿Ακαδημία ᾿Αθηνῶν: ᾿Ἐπετηρὶς τοῦ Μεσαιωνι κοῦ ᾿Αρχείου , xii (1962), 
I2-h. Hymns to Uikoumenios and to Achillios of Larissa are to be found in a 
lhth-century Athens MS.; I. and A.I. Sakeilion, Κατάλογος τῶν Χειρογράφων 
τῆς ᾿Ἐθνικῆς Βιβλιοθήκης τῆς Ἑλλάδος (Athens, 1692), no, 888. „The 
real Üikoumenios seems to have liyed in the TOth century: J. Schmid, 'Okumen- 
ios der apokalypsen-Ausleger und Okumenios der Bischof von Trikka', Byz.-Neugr 
Jahrb., xiv (1937-8), 89 n. 2 (who fails to point out that the legend dates 
at least from the Ihth century). 














(3) Cedrenus, ed. I. Bekker, ii (Bonn Corpus, 1839), h36; Uiannopovlos, 'Episcopal 
lists, i, 297 (without reference to a primary source). A.K. Orlandos, Arch. 
Byz. Mn. Ell., i (I956), i25 n. I, has cast doubt on the historical 
existence or Diodoros. 





(4) oocrates, : a Ecclesiastica, iV, 22; G.L. Konidaris, Ξκκλησιαστικὴ 
Ἱστορία τῆς  EAXGSOS , i (athens, j951-60), 430. 














(5) Proc., De ned., 123. 


(6) anna Comnena, ii, 2h. ‘fhe derivation of Trikala not from Trikke.but from 


himself c Lbs. 
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Trixkala is hardly mentioned in i3th-century sources, but it must have been vital 





for the local dominion of the princes of Epiros; S. Oixoumenios figures in the 





I3th-century frescoes of the church of the Kato Panagia in arta, probably a foun- 


I 
dation of the Despot michael ΤΙ or his wife ''heodora. Shortly after Thessaly 





became an independent principality, its rulers founded two large monasteries in 





the neighbourhood (Porta-Panagia and Lyxousada), which suggests that Trikkala was 
j 
as much the dynastic capital as Neopatres.| After 1318, the fall of the latter to 








the Catalans and the insecurity of Larissa compelled not only the civil authori- 








ties but also the locel Metropolitan to reside there permanently. 





The nucleus of the settlement was the kastron, the fortified enclosure 
whose Iyth-century structure remains largely intact on the hill to the west of 


the modern town centre, The kastron is generally assumed to have been built on 





the site of the ancient acropolis, but Antonios of Larissa suggests that this may 
have been on the hill of the Prophet Elias to the north Pouqueville writes of 
a dervish of his acquaintance who had evidently reached the same conclusion? 
which seems to be supcortad by the discovery of a Palaeo-Christian basilica on 
the slopes of this nint A document of I373 mentions a 'doubling-wall' (διπλό- 
τοιχος » which may refer to the wall surrounding the raised precinct, now occu- 
pied by an outdoor restaurant, below the main gate to the fortress. ‘The other 
main section mentioned in the documents is the emporion, or commercial quarter, 
corresponding probably to the modern 'bazaar' aree between the kastron and the 


main square. There is no evidence that this quarter was fortified. 





(I) A.K. Orlandos, 'H Mov? τῆς Κότω Παναγίας , Arch. Byz. Mn. Ell., ii (1936), 
Bu-5. 





(2) Appendix 11, iii, 20-6. 


(3) F.C.H.L. Pouqueville, Voyage de la Uréce (2nd.ecn., Paris, 1826), iii, 3lh-5. 





(u) &.&. Urlances, ;ησιξωοτὸν δάπεδον 


βασιλικῆς τῶν Τγικκάλων, arch. 
Byz. nn. Ξ11., viii (i956), i17-25. 


(5) byzantis, ii, 99. 





Apart from the fortifications, no medieval buiidings are standing, and 
no serious attempt has been made to excavate or identify foundations. The most 
fruitful area for investigation is the interior of the kastron, now closed to 
visitors, which undoubtedly contained the most important structures. It would be 
interesting to know where the princes and other semi-independent rulers of the Ilt 
century had their residence. One of them, the Serbo-Greek Symeon Uroš, styled 
himself Emperor? and although the author of the Chronicle of Ioannina surely 
waxes rhetorical when he writes that Symeon 'built his palace! (τὰ βασίλεια 
ἐπήξατο ) at Trikkala, and left his wife there 'in charge of the palace court! 
(ἐπὶ τὴν τῶν βασιλείων αὐλήν) 2 it is evident that in order to be taken 
seriously an emperor needed some kind of ceremonial residence. Inside the kastron 
too would probably have been the houses of the local nobility and higher clergy. 

There is rather more information about churches. Antonios of Larissa has 


much to say about the cathedral church of S. Michael and the Archengels (the 





He records a tradifictthat the first church on this site, dedicated to the Mother 
of God (Theotokos), had been founded by Constantine the Great. He may have had 
more reliable evidence for stating that the edifice of his day was the work of 
Michael III (842-867). This church was oadly damaged in a fire that swept Trik- 
kala in the time of his predecessor Kyprianos (1310-c.1333). The roof was gutted 
and the walls blackened. syprianos managed to raise a temporary roof, but neither 
he nor Antonios could iind the means to restore it fully. Political conditions 
made it impossible for work to be started until the reign of Symeon Uroš (post 
1359), and even then there would have been no mortar had not yprianos from 

heaven 'mirsculously' shown the way to a cache of quicklime. This enabled Antonio: 


to complete the work, and he could proudly write that the church was not, in the 





(i) On Symeon, see 25i ff. 





(2) Chr. Ioan., 35 p. 77. 


G) a 








ndix If, iv, 2-13; xvii, I0ff.; xxv - κανήϊ» xxxi, 20 - xxxii. 





circumstances,  under-embellished with icons.. We find other references to the 


cathedral of the faxiarchs in documents of 1373 and 13937 "here is thus ample 
evidence that the church continued to hola the see of Trikkala at least until the 
end of our period, and N.I. Giannopoulos! theory that the Serbian rulers trans- 
ferred it to the church of 3. Stephen must be rejected? Antonios says that the 
church of the Taxiarchs contained the relics of Oikoumenios and syorianos. He 
describes it as lying just inside the main gate of the town, on the right. 
üiannopoulos, writing in 1927, says that the then bishop of Trikke and Stagoi, 
Polykarpos, claimed to have discovered its ruins within the kastron? 

At this point we may mention an inscription that is in all respects of a 
doubtful character, but which may provide further testimony to the building ac ~ 
tivities of Symeon Uroš. ‘The inscription has been published several times, al - 


ϑοαρὴ this has merely increased the uncertainty as to its provenance and its 








exact text. It seems to have been engraved on à cylindrical stone which, before 
disappearing early this century, served as a support for a post in the episcopal 
palace of Trixkala. It records the building of Ὁ μνημεῖον in the reign of 
Symeon UroS and some unidentifiable 'Despoina!, while Neilos was Metropolitan 
of Larissa. The designation mnemeion would seem to indicate a tomb, a memorial- 
à 


chapel, or a comuemorative column. 


The great monasteries of the neighbourhood had extensive properties in and 





around Trikxala. Within the Kastron, the monastery of rorta-Panagia owned a 





church of the Saviour and various associated houses, along with two other houses 





‘of Isxariotes' (2): near the emporion it was, in the 13305 (?) building a church 








(I) Byzantis, ii, 99-100; D.I. Zakythinos, ’Avéxéota υράν'ματα περὶ τῶν 
μονῶν τῶν τεώρων, EM., x (1937-8), 28h. 





(2) Giannopoulos, 'Trix«ala', 360-2. 


(3) Ibid. 363. 





(hj D. rapachryssenthou, ‘a propos d'une inscription de Syméon Jr 


oires, ii (1967), 433-8. 
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of δ, Anthimos. Soath and west of the town it owned various agricultural prop- 





erties, and a monycrion of 5. Demetrios at Pyr. getos? The monastery of Zavlantia 








became by 1366 an equally big property-owner in Trikkala. It possessed a metochior 
of S. Nicholas inside the kastron and a church of the Three Hierarchs, a brick 
house just outside, and various sites in the emporion, including the.shop or mar- 
ket Crop ) that had belonged to one Draxontaetes; in the surrounding country- 
side it acquired the monastery of Kalogeriane and the village of Phlanouline? 

The Meteoron monks obtained a kellion, first within the 'doubling-wall', and then 
next to the church of the Three Hierarchs: this they used as a hostel (enapausis) 
when they came to Trixkalal The monastery of Lykousada seems to have had’ no pro- 
metochia in the vicinity, and various scattered vineyards? 


MÀ oor 


The list of villages and metochia in and around Trikkala belonging to these 





monastéries can be greatly extended if we include many other properties. whose | 
location is not easily identifiable, but which for that very reason may, mentioned 
as they are iudocuments drawn up for local purposes by local scribes, be inferred 
to have lain in or near the town. 

When we remember that the monasteries were only one group of local property- 
owners, ihe evidence from their documents allows us to form an impression if not 
an exact picture of Trikkala as a settlement in the Ith century. The town itself 
may have occupied a very small area, but the surrounding countryside was well 


cultivated and well populated, with churches everywhere to be seen. The fact that 





(I) aristarches, ‘Documents, 36-7 (authenticity suspect). 
(2) Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 310. 
(3) Byzantis, ii, 56, 7h-9, 83 (Solovyev/iioSin, 220, 25h-6). 


(L) zyzantis, ii, 99. 





(5) 3olovyev/sciin, 252-60. 








monasteries which lay several hours! journey from the town acquired so much 


property there demonstrates the extent to which Trixkale stood at the centre of 
local business and agriculture, and shows, perhaps, that the donors (and the 
covetors) of monastic wealth were residents of the kastron. 

In his Encomium on Oikoumenios, Antonios of Larissa has left us a kind of 
exphrasis of Trikkala which is interesting as being the only known Byzantine 
literary description of a Thessalian ΤΗ 
Stagoi (Kalambaka). The town lies at the foot of the “eteora rocks overlooking, 
to the south and west, the valley of the Peneios below the point where this broad- 


ens on leaving the mountains. The valley carries the road from Trikkala to Ioan- 


ina, which as far as the confluence of the ion is also the road to western Macedonia. 





“It seems that before the construction of the modern road, which passes close to 
Kalambaka, travellers crossed to the west bank of the Peneios 
at Sarakina, south of the tom? ‘The site does not therefore tightly control the 
main roads or junctions? but its elevation makes it ἃ strategic position. neverthe- 
less. In our period it must have been important as the Thessalian town closest 
to Kastoria and Ioannina, places with which Thessalian rulers maintained strong 
ties. 

Stagoi was successor to the ancient Aiginion. The town first appears under 
its medieval name in the Notitia of beo Vl (886-912). It does not figure in the 
Privilegium or the Partitio, and there ae indications that in the I2th century, 


as at times in antiquity, it was administered from Hacedonia? Ey the Ijth century, 





(I) Appendix II, iii-iv. 


(2) Pouqueville, Voyage de la uréce, ii, 302; Fr. Uhr- rior.) 903, p. 56. 





(3) StEhlin, £22. 
iu) fbid.; Philippson, 3h. 


{5} astruc, 222-8; Stählin, 122. 
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however, it appears as the centre of an archontial with its own military governer 
or kephale? As a bishopric, it had a more distinguished history. Its cathedral 
church seems to have been a liturgical centre is early Christian times, and 
the name Stagoi may be a ΠΡ ΝΕ of εἰς τοὺς ἁγίους - 'the place of the 
saints'? In the Ith century, the bishops of Stagoi helped to promote the growth 
of ascetic comuunities among the Meteora rocks, and some of the diocesan archives 
thus found their way into the cartulary of the Great Meteoron. These documents 
have come down to us, and they contain references to several others. They are 
useful sources ior the properties and boundaries of the diocese, and for the 
topography of medieval Stagoi. 

As in frikkala, we find the basic division between kastron and emporion. 
Hardly any visible remains of the kastron have survived, but it must have occupied 
a small area at the top of the modern town, taking in the episcopal church, slight- . 


ly to the west of the acropolis of ancient Aiginion! The emporion, which lay at 





the foot of the kastron, belonged entirely to the bishopric? Astruc corrects 

the ideas of certain scholars, who thought that Stagoi was divided between two 
Separate sites, corresponding to the modern settlements of /alambáka and Kastráki, 
and of others who, not unreasonably, understood the term kastron to mean the town 
as a whole. That Stagoi was of military importance during our period is indicated 


7 
by the fact that garrison-troops (τζάκωνες ) were stationed here. 





(1) Bees, 'Gradistion', 86, 90-2; Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 173. 

(2) Byzantis, ii, 28, 90, 91, 9h (Solovyev/Mo&in, 242, 216); Bogiatzides, ii, 173. 
(3) Nicol, Meteora, 79, n. 18 and refs. 

(L) StHhlin, 122; Kirsten, 'beitr&ge!, 275 n. I. 

(5) Üspensky, L06 (ΜΜ, v, 271). 

(0) Astruc, 220, n. 2. 


(7) Eyzantis, i, 27h. 
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The cathedral church of the Vormition of the virgin, which can have been 
the only sizeable building in meaieval Stagoi, is also the only one to have 
survived. In structure it is comparable to and probably contemporary with the 
Ifth-century churches of Kastoria. The building covers the remains of an early 
nryzantine church, from which three pieces of liturgical furniture - the synthronon, 
the ciborium, and the ambo - seem to be partially reconstructed survivals. 
Painted on the inside wall is a copy of andronixos III's chrysobull to the 
bishopricl 

On the edge of the kastron area were a bathing-establishment (λόετρον) 
connected with a church of S. John the Baptist? Mulberry trees have always been 
8 feature of the town; this suggests that sericulture was central to the local 


r : : 3 IH 
economy in our period as in beaets—day- eR 


Gardiki (Palaiogardixi). This town, now abandoned, was situated, like Trikkala, 





on the southern end of a spur of the Chasia mountains. 1t lies Τὸ km. east of 
Trikkala, and overlooxs the road to Larissa at a point where this has to pass 
between the spur and a large area of marshland (Voila). 

The site has been identified as that of the ancient Pelinna! The ruins of 
medieval fortifications and a large llth-century church, Agía Paraskevi, testify 
to the existence of a town here in the late byzantine period? Unfortunately, 


Pe. 


the history oi this town is far from clear, partly through lack of evidence, 





(I) Sotiriou, 'Monuments', iii; N. Nikonanos, Arch. Delt., xxv (1970), B; pt. 2, 
` 290-1, 
(2) Astruc, 221; Bogiatzides, ii, 155. 


(3) Astruc, 221; rhilippson, 3h; Μ.Μ. Leake, Travels, iv, 262-3; L. Heuzey, 
Excursion dans la Thessalie Turque en 1858 (Paris, 1927), 125. 





(a) StZhlin, I17; rhi 





ppson, 53-4. 


τοι ναοὶ τῆς περιοχῆς Τρικκάλων, 
(4937), 153-60. 





(5) Α.Κ. Orlandos, Δύο ἀν 
Arch. Byz. kn. Ell., 











and partly because the name Gardiki, derived from the Slavonics ard cy (fortress, 


citadel; = Gk. Kastri), was common enough in medieval Greecel There was, for 
example, a Gardiki in Phthiotis which Benjamin of Tudela visited in the I2th 
century and which is probably the town mentioned in several western Sources, 
notably in connection with a Latin ‘bishopric created after 120,2 It is unlikely 
that the Latins, whose influence in western Thessaly was never strong, would have 
had many dealings with the town near Trikkala, whereas "hey occupied Pnthiotis 
for much of our period. On the other hand, the Gardiki with which we are concern- 
ed is more likely to be the see ranking twelfth or thirteenth among the suffragan 
bishoprics of Larissa in most Notitiae Episcopatuum, since there were Greek bish- 
ops of Gardiki in the Ith century, when Phthiotis was under Latin rule, end there 
continued to be a see of the same name in Thessaly until 18992 
"Gardiki-is-first-nemed-in-the-Notitia-of-c.-1100. It is the only town in 
the region of Trikkala not mentioned in the monastic sources of our period. Yet 
it must have been a settlement of some importance, if it was indeed the Gardiki 
which was raised to the status of an autocephalous archbishopric under Isaac II 
(1185-1195). It was probably before this promotion that Michael Choniates 


= h 
wrote a letter to Epiphanios, oishop of Gardiki and Peristera. 


Fhanari. The town occupies the conical summit of a spur of the Pindos falling 
Steeply away to the plain on the north, east, and south-east. This bluff is a 


prominent landmark, and controls the 'boundary! between the two parts of the west 





Thessalian plain. It was probably the site of Homer's 'rocky Ithome! ("IOÓun 





(I) Vasmer, 88, and index (cf. also « sored’ Koy & 





(2) The confusion is evident in the ΠΌΓΚΘ of even the best modern scholars: see 
Orlandos, ορ. cit. 154-5; Ferjandié, Tesalija, 23 n. 58, 50 n. 47, and map, 
who shows hizseli to be completely unaware of the existence of Gardixi near 
.Trikkala. ‘The identity of the Latin bishopric, at least, was clear to Tafel 

΄ (De Thessalonica, i93-5). 

(3) Giennopoalos, 'Zpiscopal lists', ii, 115-0; Heuzey, Excursion, op. cit., 53-6; 

Leake, Travels in sorthern Greece, iv, 288-9. 
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.λομακόεσσα), and its later name, meaning a beacon, suggests that it was im - 
portant throughout history as an observation and signalling post.  Phanari does 


not, however, appear in the standard sources for the administrative geography of 





the Syzantine empire, and is first mentioned, as a small tom (GOTY jin Androni- 





c 2 
kos [I's chrysobull to the nearby monastery of lykousada.(1289). There is no 


evidence that it was the seat of a local kephale, although Michael Gabrielopoulos, 














who issued the residents of the kastron with a charter in 1342, may have exercised 
this function? in any case, the military inportance of the kastron is evident 
from Iyth-century sources! and from its ruins, some of the. most impressive 
medieval fortifications to be seen in Thessaly. Ecclesiastically, the town was 
served by the bishops of Kapoua (Kapouliana), who some time before I38I began to 
include the name of Phanari in their title? 


The kestron is the only part of the town referred to; if there was an 


emporion, this was probably on the site of the modern village. 


Feet πες Ve tan ey 


Porta~Panagia. 
lay tucked inside the gorge of the river PortaYkos at the point where this enters 


the west Thessalian plain some 20km. south-west of !rikkala. The text of an 
T —————— 





The monastery of the Virgin Akatamachetos 'at the Great Gates? 








i I 1 : 6 
inscription now lost records its foundation in 1283. Besides the two documents 








(I) Iliad, II, 729; Stählin, 129; Nicol, tleteora, h-5. 

(2) MM, v, 255. 

(3) Ibid. 260-1. 

(u) Fr. Chr. Mor, 349 £f; bees, 'Lycousada!, 48-5. 

(5) Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 316-7; N.a. Bees, Συμβολὴ εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησιασ- 


τικὴν ἱστορίαν ξαναρίου τῆς Θεσσσλίας, Viz. Vrem., xv (1913), 57-625 


Archbishop lezekiel Ἢ ἱερὰ Μητρόπολις Savapi og λων, Serroyfa, 


vii (1929), 2hh. i 









(6) Orlandos, 'Porta-Panagia', 7-8. 











which have survived! the best evidence for the monastery is its church. The 








original structure is that of a three-aisled basilica crossed by an elevated 


transept west of the iconostasis. In style and in exterior brick decoration 





2 
it is similar to the slightly earlier church of the Kato Panagia at Arta. At 





the west end is a large exonarthex supporting a dome. Urlandos has suggested 
that this structure, which appears to date from the later ihth century, and 


which has certain Gothic features, shows Serbian influence? We read in the 





synodal judgment of 138I that the caesar Alexios Angelos, ruler of Thessaly from 





c. 1372, found the monastery rather dilapidated and made repairs! It is prob- 





able, therefore, that the exonarthex was built by Serbian craftsmen working 
ει eainnt Maaa E aaao a aA RON ee πο 
under his directions The most interesting features of the interior are the 

ντ νι ον ον 

marble templon with two full-length mosaic icons of Christ and the Virgin flank- 
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ing the central gate, their normal positions reverseo; 


the founder in a recessed _typanum lover what was evidently his tomb 


and a deesis fresco of 
firasat a a 








( Lykousada, The monastery of Our Lady of Mercy at lykousada is described as 
to have seen its ruins in [909 in the village of Loxáda, beneath Phanari to the 


south? but these had disappeared by 1929. At this date, however, the villagers 





(4) Aristarches, ‘Documents’, 36-7; Heuzey, ' Jugement synodal'. 
(orantes, 'Porta-Panagia!, 16-7. 

(3) Ibid. 2I-lh. 

(h4) Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 306-8. 

(5) Orlandos, 'Porta-Panagia!, 26-33. 

(6) Ibid. 33-6. 

e) Bees, 'Lycousada!', lj85. 


(8) Ioid. 479 and n. I. 














still held a yearly litany of supplication vefore an icon brought for the purpose 
from the Meteora whither, according to tradition, it had been transferred from 


ke 
Ly«ousada. 


The monastery was foundec oy the nun Hypomone, widow of the sebastoxrator 





John Doukas, sometime before 1289? Py 1348 it was by far the richest Thessalian 





monastery, owning properties both in the vicinity and at Pharsala, Domokos, and 
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Almyros? centl 


been created a Ktavropegion which suggests that it had been destroyed in the 


micdle of the century and subsequently refounded. 


When we next hear of it, in 1303, it is menti 








However, its abbot now. held 





the prestigious office of archimancrite end protosynxellos of all the monasteries 


in Viachia! 


Zavlantia. The dedication and location of this monastery present problens 


which have never been analysed. In charters of 1336, 13h0, 1348, and 1359, it 

is called the monastery of S. George, but in 1366 the name of S. Nicholas also 
occurs, The synod of 1381, called to regulate the affairs of Porta-Penagia, met 
in the abbot's lodging (ἠγουμενεῖον) of 5. Nicholas, and one of the members 
signed himself 'i&KObUS, hieromonk...and abbot of Zavlantia, of the holy monastery 
of 5. Nicholas! (TAKOBOZ, ἱερομόναχος ... καὶ καθηγούμενος Ζαβλαντίων, 


τῆς θείας μονῆς τοῦ Αγίου Nixoháov)? 








(1) Archbishop lezekiel, ‘H ἱερὰ μονὴ Λυκουσάδας, Ξεολογία » vii Id 
163-h. 


(2) Μπ, v, 25l-5. 
(3) Solovyev/moSin, i5lhff. 


(h) Lampros, 'Sigiliion!, I76-8. in this document the mocastery is called 
Leukousiada. 


(5) Heuzey, ‘Jugement synodal', 3ih. 
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Does this mean that the church of Zavlantia had been reconsecrated or 
abandoned? The document bears closer examination. The properties whose owner- 
ship was being established all lay close to Trikkalal the regional capital and 
hence the most natural meeting-point for the highest dignitaries of the area. 
Also present were 'the archons of this town together with all the Pharmriots' 
(oi τῆς τοιαύτης πόλεως ἄρχοντες μετὰ τῶν Φαναριωτῶν πάντων) ς 
Heuzey takes the phrase to refer only to the archons of Phanari, whereas there 
is evidently another group: the archons of this town. In the context, the place 
in question can only be Trikkala, and the wording suggests that the proceedings 
were held inside and not outside the town. To find Iakobos described in the same 
passage as tabbot of the holy monastery of éavlantia and of S. Nicholas’ 
(καθηγούμενος τῆς ἱερᾶς υονῆς Ζαβλαντίων καὶ τοῦ ᾽Αγίου Νικολάου) ^ 


is convincing enough evidence that the latter was a separate monastery and lay in 





Trikkala. It should no doubt be identified with the monydrion of 8. Nicholas 

whicn the earlier charters state that Zavlantia possessed within the kastronl 

and with the ‘monastery of S. nicholas! mentioned in various other sources. 
Nicol, following Uspensky, locates the original monastery of S. George at 


Sorbovo, in the mountains north-east of Trikkala, where there is now a nunnery of 


the same dedication. Yet Korbovo appears in the sources merely as a ‘field’ 





(1) Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 308. 

(2) Ibig. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Byzentis, ii, 56, 7h (Solovyev/Mo3in, 220). 

(5) byzantis, i, 255; ii, 0-2, 98-IO0; Nicol, Meteora, IOl n. 22, 153 n. 16. 


(6) ibid. 58; üspensky, index. 





(ἀγρίδιον H belonging to the monastery and in no way associated with it geo- 
graphically, as is, however, the village of davlentie.  Zavlantia, recently τε- 
named Palaiópyrgos, stands between forbovo and Trikkala, to the south of a spur 
of hills shorter than that terminating at Trixkala but stemming from the same 
point in the mountains. Un the hill above the village are the ruins of a small 
lhth-century fortress - the oid tower or Palaiópyrgos^ This is almost certainly 
the tower (πύργος ) which Symeon Uroš in 1366 allowed the monks to build 'above 
Zaviantia, in the place called Melissa'(mepi τὸ μέρος τῶν ZaBravetuv ἐπάν: 
εἰς τὴν Μέλισσαν λεγομένην } as a place of refuge for themselves and the 
villagers? This tells us that the tower must have been easy of access from the 
monastery. In May 197h I investigated the small church of S. George, marked on 
old staff-maps of the district 2, 5 km. north of Zavlantia. The church stands in 
a secluded, wooded valley on the east side of the spur, just below a large cisterr 


The present structure dates from 1870, but the following remains of an earlier 





building might bear expert examination:- 777 7 
i) the tile decoration on one part of the apse exterior; 
ii) the marble columns inside the sanctuary; 
iii) a sculptured slab built into the NW corner of the church, showing two 
peacocks facing each other. 
At the time of its earliest surviving charter (1336), the monastery of 
3. George of Zavlantia, with merely four properties, was hardly of the same order 
as Porta-Panagia. Yet, lying close to Trikkala, and possessing a metochion withi 
the kastron, it had in the local capital an influence for which conquerors were 
most aai As a result of donations made in the reign of Symeon Uroš, it be- 
came a major landowner. The growing importance of Trikkala and the continual 
threat from oandits must have been factors which caused the monastery of S. Georg 


to decline in iavour of its urban metochion of 5. Nicholas. 





(I) Byzantis, ii, 56. (3) Hyzantis, ii, 32 (Solovyev/ 
FioSin, 252-4). —— 
lt., xxviii (1973) (h) Bysantis, ii, 55-6, 73 


5) (Solovyev/ vioSin, 218). 





(2) s. Hixonanos in “a: a 


(forthe: 








TRIKKALA AND ZAVLANTIA 
(from a Greek Staff map) 
Scale I: 75,000. 


Dependencies of the monastery underlined. 
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The Meteora. Byzantine Thessaly's main claim to 20th-century fame lies in the 
nonasteries perched on the summits or nestling in the caves of the gaunt rock 
pillars behind Kalambáka. ‘The wildness of this landscape and the shelter and 
isolation afforded oy the numerous caves must always have attracted the attention 
of would-be solitaries, and it may be that the history of να in the 
Meteora is as old as that of Christianity in Thessaly. Our earliest written 
evidence for it, however, is the mention of a small monastery (monydrion) at 
Doupiane ina praktikon issued to the bishopric of Stagoi. The praktikon is 
mentioned in a chrysobull of 1336, and attempts to date it to the I2th century 
have not been convincing] The small church of Zoodochos Pege at the foot of the 
rock of Doupiane contains, however, Byzantine frescoes which N. Nikonanos has 
dated to the late I2th century? this then may be evidence that some kind of 


monastic..life-flourished-among_the—iMeteora-rocks-bfore the Fourth Crusade. 


Yet however long the prehistory of the meteora, their history begins in the 
Ith century, with the appearance of documents inscriptions, and hagiography, 
ο ο τς Ἐν. need SUED ELON 3. BOO ΠΡΕΤΟΕΟΕ ΕΣΩ. 


from which it appears that the formative period of the communities was between 








1330 and 1362. Between 1365 and 1,00 the larger ones acquired the status and 
structure of full, self-governing monasteries. A number of factors contributed 


to their growth: the personal reputation of the founders; the stark landscape, a 


passable substitute for the Egyptian desert; the patronage of local rulers and 





xc : +. 
their associates. above all, the Meteora monks, being-separated from the ground 


by-high precipices, could defy the marauders who, sooner or later, put an end to 


the older Thessalian monasteries. 








(1) ΒΗ, v, 270-3; Uspensxy, 405-8; zogistzides, ii, 153 ff.; Astruc, 235 nn. 2 
and 4, 237 n, k; Hicol, weteora, 80 n. 20. 


(2) His study of the paintings has yet to appear in print; meanwhile, see the 
report in arch. Delt., xxv (1970), Bj part 2, 29h, and à. Xyngoroulos, 
᾿ανασκαφὴ co ἵνης xai Καστρακίου » rrakti«a (1932), 53-5. 
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51. 
The earliest account of the beginnings of the Meteora, the I6th-century 

Historical Discourse, gives the impression that tne local 'thebeid! began as 
the Sxete of Stagoi, firmiy controlled by the bishop and by the abbot of the 
monastery of Doupiane, whose church was the liturgical centre - the protaton 
or kyriakon - for all the scattered hermits, and who was therefore known as 
head or protos of the sketel Formally this may have been true, put the Discourse, 
a piece of propaganda against the tyranny of the (Great) Meteoron, probably over- 
states the formality without much regard for the reality of the mid-lith Centüry 
Two contemporary protoi, Neilos and Neophytos, certainly became abbots of Doupiane 
but Neilos, at least, acquired this title independently of the other? There is 
no evidence for a previous protos; his predecessor as abbot of Doupiane, Makarios, 
is otherwise referred to only as archimandrite! and mention of the title first 
occurs in a prostagma which 3ymeon Uroš issued to Neilos in say 13622 This docu- 
ment, as Nicol points out, reads "mach Like a monastery's typikon, which suggests 
that it represents the earliest effort to settle the affairs of the rock popul- 
ation as a whole. The rights of the protos as defined in it are far from abso- 


lute, and those of the bishop are almost nominal: rather, it is stressed that the 


monks must be left in peace to seek their salvation and pray for the powers that bi 


The Meteora communities seem to have formed around not one nucleus but sev- 
eral, and in the beginning these nuclei were not churches but men. The first to 
attract a following appears to have been Gregory 'the Stylite', an Athonite and 
a Constantinopolitan, who arrived in the 1330s and settled in a cave on the Stylos 


rock. He returned to Constantinople about 1350, unable to bear the harsh condi- 








(1) L. Heuzey and H. Daumet, Mission archéoiogique de Macédoine (Paris, 1876), 
i, hhl-2. 


(2) Nicol, Meteora, 71; Subotić, «53 and n. LO, 1h7 

(3) Lascaris; ‘pyzantinoserbica’, 297-8. 

(Ὁ zyzantis, ii, 98; Bogiatzides, ii, 172-53 Subotić, 2h0-i. 
(5) myzantis, ii, 09-96 (Solovyev/noSin, 2h0-9). 


(A) Nicol. meteora, 35. 
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tions and the vexatious local officials. However, he left the rock well - 
populated with monks. His spiritual pupil athanasios returned to carry on his 
work, although not at Stylos but on one of the rocks across the valley to the 
north: the broad Rock (πλατὺς λίθος), which Athanasios renamed the Meteoron 
("suspended in air'), and on which the largest of the rock monasteries was built. 
lit owed its importance largely to the comparative splendour and wealth which it 
early acquired through the patronage of John-Ioasaph, the son of the ‘emperor’ 
Symeon-UroS and a considerable political personality even after his abdication 
(c. I372). His spiritual qualities also commanded respect, and Athanasios 
appointed him to lead the comuunity after his death (1383)! 

The spirituai ‘dynasty’ of Gregory, Athanasios, and loasaph was by far the 
greatest single influence in the Iyth-century thebaid of 3tagoi. Other groups 


and indlyiouals looked to these men for inspiration and guidance. Athanasios! 





biographer tells of one Ignatios who came, with five other men, to sit at the 
master's feet? This may be the Ignatios mentioned in the documents as head of 
the monastery of Theosteriktos? or, if not the same person, the monk who took 
over the kellion of S, Demetrios at Doupiane from Neophytos} This Neophytos, 
who also helped to found the Pantokrator monastery at Doupiane, bequeathing both 


foundations to the “eteoron, felt gretly indebted to his spiritual mentors 





(I) On Gregory, Athanasios, and loasaph, see the Life of Athanasios, Fyzantis, 
i, 237-63; Nicol, Meteora, chapter 5. 





(2) Byzantis, i, 253. 


(3) Byzantis, ii, 38-9. 
(4) ioid. 31-2. 
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Gregory and athanasiosi Three monks - Hilarion, Gervasios, and Iakobos - who 


1 i 1 3 τα” 2 

Wished to set up a kellion put themselves under Athanasios! supervisions It was 
n. 
he 


to Ioasaphj the abbot of a community ut otylos, turned for guidance after his 





disastrous fall into tentation but the most striking evidence for the prestige 
of Gregory, Athanasios, and ioasaph among contemporaries is the fact ‘that other 

founaing fathers of the thebaic left their houses to be dependencies of the ilet- 
eoron. One of these was the Haxarios alrezdy mentioned as aobot of Doupiane and 
archimancrite some time before 1362. according to the author of the Patria he 

came, under the name of Manasses, from the monastery of Chrysenon in the Pindos? 
He took over the humble hermitage which raschales, a penitent thief from. Stagoi, 
had earlier constructed on the north side of the Stylos rock, and being a man of 
means, he built a small church in the cave above. He also seems to have been co- 


c 
5 
founcer of a kellion at Petra. Later, we are told, he returned to Chrysenon, 











possibly because he, lixe Uregory, found the people of Stagoi unsympathetic. 
better known as a founder of rock commnities is Neilos, who became success- 
ively dikaios of the diocese of Stagoi, protos of the skete, and, shortly before 
May 1363, abbot of Doupiane. He was on good terms with the Serbian rulers Symeon 
and John Uroš, and may have been a landowner. He was ktetor 'by hereditary right! 


6 


(ἀπὸ γονικότητος) of a small hermitage at Hekane. He also claimed to have 





(I) syzantis, ii, 31-2. 

(2) Uspensky, 8-9; Nicol, Meteora, 101. 
(3) Byzantis, i, 275. 

(4) Ibid. 274-5. 

(5) syzentis, ii, 27-9. 


(6) Ibid. IO (solovyev/oSin, 210}; Lascaris, 'byzantinoserbica', 300. 
Li 3 
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built and endowed three kellia - 5. Demetrios, the rantokrator, and the Hypapante 
- entirely at his own expense. In this he was certainly giving himse:f too much 
credit, with what intent it is hard to say. Α noble monk Kyprianos (Constantine) 
helped to derray the building-costs of the Hypapantel and Neilos' testament 
leaving 5. vene tios and the Pantokrator to the Meteoron is repeated by one from 
a monk Neophytos? Both monks probably contributed materially to the welfare of 
the kellia, but it is strange that each claims to be their sole founder and bene- 
factor, especially since the moving spirit behind the community of S. Demetrios 
appears to have been Neilos' disciple Kallinikos! 

The Historical Discourse claims that Neilos founced no less than four chur- 
ches within the confines of the skete. Attempts have been made to identify these, 
but Subotić is probably right in thinking that all but one,- the Hypapante, are 
5 


fictitious. 





~ei 


Under these men the ‘stone city’ (λιθόπολις ) behind Stagoi became by the 
end of the Ith century one of the largest monastic polities in the Byzantine 
world outside iit, Athos. There is evidence for the existence of the following 
communities: the Stylos, Doupiane, the Meteoron, Agia Triada, S. Stephen, the 


Hypselotera, the Hypapante; and two whose location has not been identified - 


Petra and Theosterixtos. 





(1) Eyzantis, i, 573; Nicol, meteora, 159; Subotić, 150-1. 
(2) vonfirmed in 1392-3 by ioasaph, Metropolitan of Larissa: Byzantis, ii, 35-8. 


(3) Ibid. 30-5. ‘his will is probably later than that of Neilos since (I) it re- 
fers to the monk ioasaph and cannot therefore be earlier than Nov. 1272, the 
terminus post quem for the latter's abdication as emperor (infra,257-5) and 
also the last date at which Neilos is mentioned in the sources; (2) it calls 
ioasaph Athanasios! successor - a succession which the saint did not decide 
upon until shortly before his death in 1383 (byzantis, i, 253-5, 215). Heilos 
had died by 438I, for nis positions as protos and abbot were 
one Neophytos (Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 31h). ΤΕ this is the i 
the bequest he may simply as abbot of Doupisne have had ktetor's 
the two xellia. 








(hL) Byzantis, ii, i3-6. 


(£) 3uootié, :hh-5I. 
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The Stylos. This has been icentitied with the rock of agion Pnévma, the 


i 
nortnernmost of the chain to the east of the mocern village of Kastraki. Acc- 


ording to the biographer of athanusios, when the saint end his spiritual father 
first arrived, it was the only rock not entirely left to the crows and vultures. 
A shepherd had previously lived here and carved a chapel out of the rock, dedi- 
cating it to the Taxiarchs. ‘This was now in the care ^f an aged monk called 
Trypheros. ‘the newcomers made their homes in separate caves on the north side of 
the rock. Gregory drew crowds of admirers from the town as well as à group of 
dedicated disciples. For its sustinence, the community acquired a plot of land 
to the west of the rock; its possession was confirmed in January 1311 by the 
bishop of otagoi, Xenophon? 

The Stylos was too near Stagoi for a monx's peace of mind. When Gregory 
banished his pupil to the-south—side—of-5he-roek- after having observed demons 
hovering outside his cave, athanasios could not bear the din from the town. 
Even when he had found a quieter place he was disturbed by robbers, and this de- 
cided him to move to the more inaccessible Broad Rock! These rovbers seem to 
have been guards from the garrison of βίοι” They raided the Stylos at least 
twice. On the first occasion one of them, Paschales, was caught by the authori- 
ties, who punished him by amputating his left foot. Returning to the scene of 
the crime, he let himself down the north side of the Stylos by a rope and landed 
in à cave, but he found this too cramped, and so decided.to build his hermitage 


at the foot of the rock; the cave was not developed for monasticism until after 





(1) Bogiatzides, ii, 175-7; Nicol, Meteora, 92 n. 9. 
(2) byzantis, i, 2h5. 
(3) iyzentis, ii, 96-8; i, 275; bogiatzides, ii, i76. 


ih) syzantis, i, 2ho-8. 


45) ibid. 211. 
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his death? Un another raid, the tzakones brought the black Death to the rock. 
"his avtack may have had official approval, for about 1350 a governor of Stagoi 
conriscated two caves fron the consunity? It was certainly a clash with &uthor- 
ity that prompted Lregory to return to Constantinople. Athanasios followed him 
to Thessalonica, but he persuaded his pupil to persevere in the wildérness, and 
appointed two other monxs, Gregory and Pachomios, to accompany him. They retur- 
ned to find that Gregory's chosen successor on the Stylos, Pachomios, had died. 
Athanasios left his companions with the other Stylites and returned to the 
Broad Rodi 

The history of the Stylos in the latter half of the century is fairly obs- 
cure. it never became the site of a major monastery. Yet the Stylites continued 
to think of themselves as an independent community, and seem to have been the 


first to contest the supremacy of the Meteoron..In 1388 their leader, the archi- 





mandrite Ananias, lost a suit in which he had disputed the Meteorites! title to 
a kellion of the Theotokos at regadi} The Meteoron had received this in bequest 
from !the late archimandrite riakarios' - information which allows us to identify 
it with the ‘cave of the archimandrite at Pegadi', which Symeon Uroš restored to 
the Stylites in 1362, together with that of 'father Neophytos'; these were the 
caves confiscated c. 1350. The names of Neophytos and takarios are associated, 
in the Patria of Hypselotera, with the cave of Paschales on the north side of the 
rock: this, the same source informs us, was unsuitable for monks because it over- 
looked the place where women came to draw T The monastery of the Theotokos 
at Pegadi may thus plausibly be identified with the home of the community which 


later migrated to tue Hypselotera rocke 





(1) by Makarios-vianasses; see supra, 56. 
(2) Byzantis, ii, yi (Solovyev/noSin, 22). 
(3) syzantis, i, 2h8-y. 
(h) syzentis, ii, 2h-7. 


[EY κας 3 ^T. C 
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Doupisne. ‘his τους stands to the north of the valley of astraki, 
immediately to the left as one climus the modern road out of the village. We 
have already mentioned the church of Zoodochos Pege which lies at its foot and 
which seems to have been the first sacramental centre of the Meteora. Two other 


houses founded on the north side of Doupiane in the Iyth century, the monasteries 

of S. Demetrios and the Pantokrator, have also been discussed, in connection with 
i 

their founders and benefactors, Kallinixos, Neilos, and Neophytos. 


The Meteoron. As we have seen, this rock was rebaptised by Athanasios after 
he had decided to live on it. His only predecessor, it seems, was another Atho- 
nite who had retired because of poor health. 


'On climbing it, Athanasios found the rock most suitably sited for 
habitation, standing high above the surrounding rocks, and ample 
both in breadth and length. On one side was airy and enjoyed a 
fine view; on the other it was sheltered from the winter blasts. 
Ciothed with thick copses and all manner of plants it had, in a 
word, the best of both worlds'. 2 





Athanasios’ spiritual father, Gregory, was reluctant to part with him, but 
finally aliowed him to live on the rock with two companions, of whom one, Iakobos, 
received ordination. In the cave above the one where they lived, they rdised a 
Small church to the Theotokos. 

The community on the Broad kock did not develop further until Athanasios 
returned from his farewell visit to Gregory in Thessalonica (c. 1350). Although 
in principle disinclined to accept disciples, Athanasios felt the need for company 
on his giddy eminence and thus allowed himself to become the head of a regular 


monastery or koinobion e As the community grew, the caves became overcrowded. 














(1) see supra, 53, 57; Nicol, Meteora, ἴθι. 


(2) Byzantis, i, 247: 
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Optaining financial aid 'from some Servian magnate', Athanasios and his disciples 
built a new church, on top of the rock, dedicated to Christ the Saviour. This 
church was rebuilt on a larger scale by Athanasios! successor, John-Ioasaph Uroš. 
The apse and sanctuary of this second structure still serve the monastery church 
of the Metamorphosis, most of which is a Ioth-century YeisdüstPus tions. Two in- 
scriptions of the year 1387-8 record Ioasaph's contribution, although in one of 
them Athanasios is also named as ktetor! 

The monastery of the Metamorphosis is often called the 'Great' Meteoron, in 
contrast to the ‘Little! Meteoron, or monastery of All Saints, called Barlaam, on 
the adjacent rock. Barlaam was a contemporary of Athanasios, but nothing more is 
known about him from Ilth-century sources. He may have founded a church of the 
Three Hierarchs, but this had long been abandoned when the founders of the present 
monastery arrived in the Τόμι century? . i 

The Hypapante. The monastery of the Hypapante lies in a cave in a rock to 
the north of the Meteoron, somewhat removed from the main group of monasteries. 

It is the least documented but the best preserved of the Ilth-century foundations. 
According to two inscriptions, its church of the Ascension was built in the year 
1366-7 by the protos Neilos with the backing of a noble monk Kyprianos? Its 
Structure, though adapted to the cave, is recoynisably that of the 
type which Urlandos has shown to be common among late byzantine monuments in 


southern and central Greece, and which in Thessaly is also represented by Porta- 











Psnagiall 





i (1) Byzantis, i, 250 if, 503-6; Sotiriou, 'Monuments', iv, 39h-6; Nicol, Meteora, 
i107, and 119 ff. ror the monastery buildings in general.. 


(2) Life and Testament of Nektarios and Theophanes, ed. Sp. Lampros, Συμβολαῖ εἰς 
τὴν ἱστορίαν τῶν Μονῶν τῶν Μετεώρων, Νέος “Ἑλληνομνήμωον, ii (1905), 
μα 102-5. 
(3) sunotié, I45-51; supra; 57. 
(L) Subotić, 151-6; Sotiriou, 'ionuments!, iv, 392-3; 4.<. Orlandos, Ot σταυρε- 
πίστεγοι ναοὶ τῆς δος, Arch. byz. rin. Ell., i (1935), 11-50. 
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The painteo decoration of the interior has been almost perfectly preserved. 
it is of a high quality, but cannot be assigned to any one school? The icono- 
graphic cycle shows the influence of local religion and politics. Portrayed in 
the deesis of hierarchs in the apse are two local saints: achilléios of Larissa 
and Uikoumenios of Trikke., The inclusion of the latter, depicted hokding a scroll 
with the inscription ‘be mindful, Ὁ Lord, of the city in which we dwell' 

(Μνήσθητι Κύριε τῆς πόλεως ἐν Ἡ κατοικοῦμεν) shows how the founders 
identified with Trikkala, the local capital, and were perhaps influenced by Anto- 
nios of Larissa, who did much to popularise local cults? Prominence is given to 
S. Stephen, patron of the Serbian Nemanjid dynasty, and to S. Athanasios the 
Great, namesake of the founder of the Meteoron. The monastery may have been named 
after Christ's Presentation in the Temple and Circumcision by the High Priest 


Symeon in order to honour the 'Emperor of the Greeks and Serbs 





Another painting worthy of note is the deesis portrait of Neilos? 

The Hypselotera. The so-called Patria of EE races the origins of 
this monastery back to a community on the Stylos rock. In the last quarter of the 
ilth century its leader was a local monk called Dorotheos. Although energetic and 
industrious, he was easily tempted, and succumbed, 'for his habitation was in the 
midst of snares', After having come to himself, he consulted with ioasaph of the 
meteoron, with the Metropolitan of Larissa, and with his brothers; he concluded 


that the monastery should move, for in its present place it was 'not a heavenly 





(1) Subotić, 1Τι-6. 

(2) ibid. 167-8; infra, 310-11 ; Byzantis, i, 579, where Hees lists the represent- 
ations of Oikoumenios which are to be found in other churches of north- 
western Thessaly. 

(3) Nicol, reteora, 159; Subotié, 157-8. 


(i) Nicol, neteora, 158. 


(5) Subotić, Ih8, 150. 





antis, i, ?7h-6. 
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retreat but a hell-hole! ( οὐ γὰρ ἠσυχαστήριον ἀλλὰ κολαστήριον). 
In 1390-I he climbed the Hypselotera or 'higher! rock next to the Meteoron, and 
oy ropes and ladders the move was effected. On the summit of the rock he and his 
companions raised a church to the Theotokos. after his death, his place as abbot 
was taken by a young monk, barnabas, who endowed the church with liturgical 
vessels and books, of which many were copied by Neilos, author of the TA 
The nypselotera also received benefactions from a noble lady, to whom Neilos 
wrote a letter of mankes In IhOI, the monastery is referred to as a kellion 
of the Meteoron. 

The summit of the rock is today inaccessible, and the now-abandoried ' 
monastery buildings have not been investigated! 

S. Stephen's. This monastery, of whose medieval structure nothing remains, 


was founded prior to Ik0h by a member of the Kantakouzenos family with the mona- 





stic πο. of Antonios? possibly a son of the despot Nikephoros il and Maria, 
daughter of John Vi Cantacuzene; Nicol has suggested that the dedication shows an 
atfinity with the local Serbian rulers? Se Stephen's is the only monastery visi- 

| ble from Κα]αποόκα, to the right as one faces the rocks. "ne ancient Aiginion 
lay at its foot. 

i Agia Triada. The monastery of the Holy Trinity, near S. Stephen's, existed 

| in the i5th century as a kellion of the skete, ‘here seems to have been some kind 


of church on the rock as early as 13627 





(1) Byzantis, i, 236 ^ 7 





; bees/Vranoussis, Catalogue, nos. 25, 31, 195, and 
pp. 712-3. 
(2) Byzantis, i, 277. 





(3) syzantis, ii, l8. 
(h) Nicol, reteora, 156-7. 


(8) dspensxy, 423; A. Adamantiou, Ξογασίαι ἐν :«ετεῶροις, Praktika (1909), 223- 





(6) Nicol, Meteora, {24 Íf.; Kantakouzenos, 133. 


(7) Nicol, meteora, 149-SI; byzantis, ii, 9h (Solovyev/MoSin, 2h6). 
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S. Nicholas at Petra. This monastery is among the possessions of tne bishop 
ric of Stagoi listed in the patriarchal act of 13931 A badly damaged document 
issued by the bishop of otagoi, probably in 1388, seems to refer to its foundatio 
by the monks Sabbas and Manasses ntiaxarios< 

S. Nicholas Kophinas. Otherwise known as Bádova, this monastery is frequent 
ly mentioned in the Historical Jiscourse as having been 8 victim of nstesrite 
rapacity in the 15th century, and its name occurs in many later sources. The 
only evidence tnat it existed in the Ihth century is an incomplete reference in 
the damaged episcopal letter of 1380 to the abbot (?) of some monastery τῶν 
Κοφινιῶν. It lay in the rocks between Kalambáka and Kastráki? 

Theosteriktos. This monastery, which lay in the diocese of Stagoi and seems 
to have had sone connection with the Meteoron, is known solely from a document of 
139h, in which the Hetropolitan of Larissa confirmed its title to a vineyard. 


h 
its head, Ignatios, had complete jurisdiction.over.it. 





Gradistion, From a document of 1848 we learn that this hermitage was founded by 
one Kyril, and tnat its church of the Virgin lay in a cave at Gradistion, under 
the archontia of Stagoi? Bees has identified it with the ἱτερὰ Mov?) τῆς 
Σπηλιᾶς at Grálista, south-west of Phanari® yet it seems inconceivable that the 
archontia of Stagoi should have extended so far south. I suggest tentatively that 


the monastery of uradistion be identified with the cave of Kyril at Mekane to 


which Neilos later acquired ktetor's rights. This lay at a short distance from 





(I) aristarches, 'Documents!, 3-5. 

(2) Byzantis, ii, 27-9. 

(3) Ibid. 28; Nicol, Meteora, 153, I66 n. 3. 
(4) syzantis, i 38-9; Nicol, Meteora, 167 
(5) bees, 'Gradistion', 86. 


(6) £oid. 80; cf. Archop. iezexiel in Θεολογία, vi (1928), 138-9. 
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£ T 
Stagoi, at the confluence of the rivers Feneios and Ion (Moürgani). 


Chrysenon. ‘This was the monastery from which Manasses came to the Meteora, 
adopting the name of ñaxarios, and to which he returned at the end of his career. 


2 — 
It lay in the mouutains across the Peneios from 3tagoi. 


The Dependent Settlements. 





in contrast to all the previously mentioned settlements were those which are 
listed in the sources as properties of the great lay and ecclesiastical landowners 
They seem to have hed no military, administrative, or culturel. significance, end 
no recognisable continuity from ancient times, but appear rather to have been im - 


portant solely as economic units, equivalent to the manors of western Europe. 


The names of these settlements are generally not of Greek origin, which suggest 





that they were Slav or Vlach creations. Most of those listed lay in the immediate 
vicinity of Trikkala, Stagoi, and Phanari. The dependent settlements fall into 
two classes: those which were composed almost entirely of peasants, the villages 
(χωρία) 3 and those agricultural communities centred around small monasteries 
(μετόχια, μονύδριαλ It is perhaps in this connection that we should mention 
a group of I3th and flth-century churches which N. Nikonanos has recently discov- 
ered at the north-east corner of the region of Trikkala, on the edge of the plain 


3 
to the east of Gardiki. 





(I) byzantis, ii, IO (Solovyev/HMoSin, 210); Bogiatzides, ii, 169; Lascaris, 
"yzantinoserbica!, 300. 


(2) Bogiatzides, ii, 17h. 


(3) Ath. Ann. Arch., iii (1970), 331 ff.; also the forthcoming vols. xxvii, 
xxviii of arch. Delt., Bi 











Pharsala—and—Domoxos. 
——— 
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The Upper (Western) Thessalian Plain, southern part. 





This is considerably larger than the region of Trik«ala, but the evidence, 
or rather the lack of it, suggests that in our period it was less developed. The 
northern end of it was dominated by Phanari, and apart from this there were only 
two major settlements, Pharsala and Domokos, After the ancient Metropolis and 
before the modern <arditsa there was no centre which served the whole area. 
Otherwise, there are references to villages and dependent monasteries, situated 
in the Pindos foothills, or on the low humps rising slightly above the level of 
the plain, mainly in the area between Phanari and Pharsala, These low 'loam-hills' 
and many of the villages on them are known by the name of Μαρού]α, which Vasmer 
derives from the Slavonic mogyla (nna)? No remains of the Byzantine period 


have attracted scholarly attention in this region, apart from the kastra of 





The apparent underdevelopment of south-western Thessaly in our period is 


hard to explain. it did not lack towns in ancient times, and today it is a 
flourishing agricultural region. The treeless, steppe-like nature of the coun - 
tryside can haraly in itself have been a decisive deterrent to settlers. Possibly 
what served to prevent the region from developing was the fact that it is trav- 
ersed by only one major road, that from Domokos to Trikkala. The areas, both 
highland and lowland, to the south of this route were thus lixely to be bypassed 
by those influences which entered Thessaly from the centres of civilisation. 

For the same reason, however, the extreme south-west of Thessaly has always been 
a 'catchment-area! for primitive ethnic groups whose effect on the life of 


mainland Greece has been ultimately just as strong. 





(I) Modern authorities on our period refer casually to Karditsa in Thessaly, but 
they are confusing it either with Gardiki or with Aarditsa in Boeotia, on 
which see W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant (London, 1908), 200, 228. 


(2) Vasmer, 93; Fhilippson, 26. 
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The essential feature common to all these groups was their pastoral economy, 
which in the climatic conditions of the peninsula takes the form of transhumant 
nomadisme In this, flocks and their herdsmen migrate between summer pastures in 
the mountains and winter pastures in the plains. The land of Thessaly, being well 
endowed with both plains and mountains, is ideally suited to this practice, and, 
as we remarked in dealing with the region of Trikkala, there must have been a de- 
mand for winter grazing in every part of the lowland. Landowners cannot have ob- 
jected in principle to this demand, which, after all, might promise rents that did 
not depend on the labours of cultivation, Nevertheless, transhumants were less 
lixely to disturb or to be disturbed in areas away from the main tomis 

Transhumance has been practised by all the Balkan peoples, often in associa- 
tion, but two in particular stand out whose 'inverse nomadism' (transhumant mig- 

n 


A ration based-wpon permanent homes in the mounteins) became virtually a part of 





| their ethnic identity and helped them to preserve a strongly patriarchal society, 
2 

| with a value-system centred around brigandage and the blood-feud. These two 

| : ERG cd 


ethnic groups were the Vlachs and the Albanians, both of whom left a permanent 








mark on the history of medieval Thessaly, following massive migrations from more 





northerly areas of the. Balkans. ‘fhe Albanians did not migrate on 8. large scale 











until the ihth century, and their effect on local society will be considered in 





a later context. But Thessaly was throughout our period known as 'Vlachia’, so 








this is an appropriate point at which to consider the term in more detail. 











(I) F. Braudel, La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéan à l'Épogue de Philippe 
Il, i (Paris, 19h9), 76 ff., defines the various forms of transhumance 
(which is strictly to be distinguished from pure nomadism). 








| 
| 
| (2) On the structure of this type of society, see dJ. Campbell, Honour, Family, 
| and Patronage (Oxford, 196ἱ), a study of the Greek Sarakatsanoi of Epiros. 
| πο 
| 
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The origin of the (Vachs) is one of the vexed Questions of Balkan scholar- 


ship; komania, bulgaria, and Greece have disputed the nationality of these errant 
pastoral tribes as inconclusively as the Byzantine Empire once tried to claim 
their allegiance! Yet the Vlachs were, and still are, to be distinguished by 
their Latin-based dialect, akin to modern Romanian, and on the whole the Romanians 


have the vest of the argument against the Bulgarians. The Byzantines themselves 
EE A Cea μα. See 


believed that the Vlachs had migrated from the Danubo-Carpathian basins The most 








serious challenge to this idea has come from a Greek Vlach, who maintains that 


the tribes were native to the mountains of the southern Balkans, including Greece. 


This may be true of Macedonia, but it remains to be proved that the Vlachs were 


heavily settled in Thessaly before the llth century. Given ike frequent associ- 
i ος cioe ιν ος κο i Sede a pa Lp i s 


ation of Hulgars and Viachs! and the part which the latter played in both Bulgar- 


den revolts against Byzantine domination? it is likely that the Bulgarian Tsar 
Samuel brought a great influx in the wave of his late IOth-century invasions of 
Greece. In the course of time, many Vlachs must have become assimilated to 


Greek-speaking agrarian society, but as late as the Ith century they were still 





a distinct local gene 








(I) The best analysis of the controversy is still that by R.L. Wolff, 'The "Sec- 
ond Bulgarian Empire". Its Origins and History to 120l', Speculum, xxiv 
(1949), 167-206. On the Vlach way of life, see À.J.B. Wace and M.S. Thomson, 
The Nomads of the balkans (New York, 1913); M. Gyóni, 'La transhumance des 
Vlaques balxaniques au Moyen Age', Byzantinoslavica, xii (1951), 29-42. 





(2) Cecaumenos, § 75, pp. 268-70; 0. Gorka, Anonymi Bescriptio Europae Orientalis 
(Cracow, 1916), 13; Chalcocondyles, ii, 92. 





(3) T.M. Ketzougiennes, Περὶ τῶν Βλάχων τῶν Ἕλληνι κῶν Kico (Thess/niki, 1961) 
i, passim but esp. 26-31, 34-7 (review by R. Janin, πεν. Byz., xiii (1965), 
300-1); P. Lemerle, Prolégoménes à une édition critique et commentée des 
!Conseils et Récits! de Kékaumónos.(Academie royale de Peigique, classe des 
lettres: Mémoires) (Brussels, 1960), 75. 

















(4) Anna Comnena, ii, 135; Cecaumenos, 260; Fr. Chr. rnor., $ 898, p. h3h. 


An 


E. Stánescu, 'Byzantinovlachica, I: ues Vlaques à la fin du Xe siècle - début 
cu Xle et la restauration de la domination oyzantine dans la péninsule balka- 
nique, kevue des itudes sud-est Européennes, vi (1968), 107-38. 








(6) Gorza, Anonymi Descriptio, loc. cit. 
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As G. 3oulis has shown, there is no evidence that the name Vlacnia was used 





d. s N Sox 
of Thessaly as a whole before the I3th century. It first occurs, in benjamin of 





dudela's Travels, wita reference to the mountainous area north of Zitouni? 
Choniates defines 'Great Vlachia' as 'the mountainous parts of Thessaly! On the 
basis of these references, Soulis argued that the fiscal division listed in the 
Privilegium Alexii III and the Partitio Romaniae as 'Provintia Vlachiae' corres- 
ponded to the mountain country of Othrys, between Lamia, Domokos, and Almyros. 

It should be noted, however, that of the sources quoted only benjamin of Tudela 
permits this precise geographical interpretation, If the Partitio and Privilegium 
are considered by themselves, it seems implausivle that the fiscal division of 
Vlachia should have been comprised exclusively of the sparsely settled Othrys 
mountains, which were more lixely to have been administered from the towns on 
their edge.” If the two documents show à gap in thé administrative geography of 
Thessaly about 1200, this is surdy to be seen in the west Thessalian plain, where 
no fiscal or domanial centres are listed between Domokos and Pharsàla on the one 
hand and Zrikkala on the other. 


That the original Vlachia included much of the west Thessalian plain is 
supported by a passage of Cecaumenos, our earliest source for the Ylachs in Thes- 





saly. Describing a local revolt against the emperor Constantine X in IC66, Cec- 








aumenos says that when the protospatharios Nikoulitzas Delphinas had been prevail- 





ed upon to lead it, he went from Larissa 'to Pharsala and the Pleres. This Pleres 





is a river having a wide plain; it flows through tbe middle of the Viachs, divid- 








ing them on one side and the other' (ἐπὶ τὰ Φάρσαλα κ-ὶ τὸν Πλήρη:, 











(1) G.E. soulis, ‘fhe Thessalian Vlachia!, Zb. hed. Viz. Inst., viii (1963), 271-3: 
idem, Βλαχία-,.εγόλη 5λαχία- Ἡ ἐν "Ἑλλέξι Ἑλανία, Γέρας Κεροποποῦλ 


(athens, 1953), hgOff. 








E min of Tudela, il. 


(3) Choniates, 3Shi.- 
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Ποταμὸς δὲ ἐστιν οὗτος ὁ λήρης ἔχων πεδιάξα μεγάλην ἔνθεν κἀκεῖθεν, 





ὃς δὴ καὶ διέρχεται μέσον τῶν ἑλόνον διαιρῶν αὐτοὺς ἔνθεν καὶ ἔνθεν). 





it is not certain which of the tributaries of the Peneios is meant by the Pleres, 





but the passage may be taken as evidence that the area most heavily settled by the 





Vlachs half a century after their arrival was that part of the plain west of 





I 
Pnarsala. 


The Settlements. 

Pharsala. As we have seen, Yharsala stands near the intersection of routes 
from Trixkala to the Pagasitic Gulf and from Larissa to Domokos, in a sheltered 
and defensible position at the root of the Kassidiaris mountains. Pharsalcs was 
one of the largest towns in ancient Thessaly; at the end of antiquity its forti- 


τ x 2 T 
fications were rebuilt by Justinian. ‘the names of its early bishops are unrecord- 





ed, but it always ranked third among Thessalian sees. If the Notitiae can be 
trusted, it rose to the status of an autocephalous archbishopric under John I 
Tzimiskes (969-976), and by 1320 had become a metropolis. In secular administ- 
ration it was hardly less important, being the centre of an episkepsis about 
1200, and constituting a semi-independent fief in the later ΤΙ} century? The 
town is surprisingly badly documented in our sources. 
The most conspicuous remains of byzantine Pharsala are the walls of the 

kastron, a rebuilding of the ancient acropolis, on a hill to the south of the 
modern town. There was probably a large emporion, corresponding perhaps to the 


yaroüsi or Christian quarter of the Turkish period! 





(I) Cecaumenos, 260. Both Litavrin, 533, and Lemerle, 'Conseils et Récits', h?n.ó, 
follow b. Wassiliewsky in identifying the Pleres with the Pamisos (3iioüris); 
see also Gyóni, '?ranshumence des Vlaques', 3h: 'il s'agit du triangle situé 
entre les villes de Larissa, Trixxala, et Pharsele! [2]. 





(2) ἔτος.» De aed., 112-3. 


(3) inf 





263-h. 


4) See, in general, StEhlin, 136-hi; ceuly/Wwissowa, Suppl. xiii, I038-üh. 
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Domo«os. This town, the ancient Thaumakoi, has always been less important 
than Pharsala, but, occupying & site which commands the ascent to the main pass 
over Uthrys and affords one of the best views over the Thessalian lowland, it 
remained fortified and inhabited throughout ancient and mediaeval times. Its 
name in the ancient form is preserved in the title of its bishop, whe ranked 
fourth among the suffragans of Larissa. In the Privilegium and Partitio it ap- 
pears as the centre of an episkepsis. At the end of the Thth century it was a 
separate lordship? 

The medieval kastron stands in ruins close to the modern village and on the 
site of the ancient Solopolis^ In spite of its small size and high elevation 


η : 3 
from the plain, Domokos was in Philippson's day an important market-town. 


i This suggests that it possessed an emporion in byzantine times, dealing perhaps 


in the produce from Viach flocks. 





Thelassinon. The Greek Chronicle of the Morea describes this place, in connection 
with William of Villehardouin's march in 1259, as if it lay in the Spercheios 
valley! The French Chronicle, however, refers to Thalassinon as a place where, 

in 1303, another Frankish army slept while on its way from Domokos to Trikkala, 
tauques au my dou grant plain de la Hiaquie!? As the latter account deals with 
events nearer the time of writing, it is likely to be the more reliable. Longnon 
in his note identifies it with Elasson, but this does not fit the description, 
which suggests that it must have been situated somewhere in the western plain. 


Might the name derive from the Byzantine family of Dalassenos? 





(1) Infra, 263.1, 
(2) Stühlin, 155-7. 
(3) Philippson, «93, 


(4) Gr. Chr. nor., p. i56, 1. 3036 and note. 


(5) Fr. Chr. nors, < 209, p. 356. 
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(2) The Lower (Eastern) Thessalian Plain. 





This is the smaller of the central lowlands, occupying an area two-thirds the 
size of the western plain.. it is roughly rectangular in shape, and has the same 
SE-NW alignment. 

The Peneios meanders through the northern part of the plain, leaving it at 
tne Vale of Tempe. In this section of its course it collects only one major tri- 
butary, the Titaresios. ‘fhe area south of Larissa is mostly one of inland drain- 
age, as was formerly manifest in ihe extensive marshlands at the foot of Ossa- 
Mavrovoüni, and in the now-reclaimed Lake Boibe (Kárla), which in winter and 
spring used to fin the entire south-east corner of the basin. The lake was rich 
in fish in our period the monastery of Hakrinitissa kept boats lier? The pres- 
ence of such 8 large drainage-area served to emphasise the importance of strong- 
holds on the edge of the plain, particularly to the east. 


The lower Thessalian plain has less rainfall then the western basin; an ad- 





vantage to cultivators only in years of exceptional precipitation. Such evidence 
as the Hakrinitissa documents provide for the economy of this region in the I3th 
century does not suggest that it diifered from that which can be observed in the 
district of Trikxala in the Ith. In the [2th century, the plain of Larissa was 
reputed to be good horse-raising country! 


Tne following settlements call for comment: Larissa, Velestinon, Kastri, 





Kanalia, Tyrnavos, Kapraina. 








(I) In general, see St¥hlin, 57 ff.; Philippson, 117-26. 


(2) W.H. Leaxe, Travels in Northern Greece, iv, h23-h. 





(3) MH, iv, 3hh, L21. It seems to have been known as the lake 'of S. Stephen!, 


(L) Eustathios of Thessalonica, Commentarii ad Homeri Ilieden, 1187, 3I. 
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Larissa. lying at the point where several major land routes converge to cross 
the Yeneios, by a cefensible hill in the middle of a fertile plain, Larissa is 


the natural capital or Thessaly? The only local town besides Trikke to retain 





its pre-Helienic name, it played a prominent and often a leading part in the 
Classical leagues of Thessalian cities; its leading family, the Aleuadai, enjoyed 
a life-style unparalleled among Greek aristocrats. The incorporation of Thessaly 
into a large Mediterranean empire served only to enhance the postion of Larissa as 
against that of other inland cities. For a military power based upon Thessalonica 
Larissa was vital to the control not only of Thessaly but also of the whole 
Greek peninsula, and this remained equally true after the Slav invasions. The 
text of Cecaumenos suggests that Larissa was the headquarters for the strategos 
or military governor of Hellas, at least in the third quarter of the lOth century. 
There is no better proof of the town's strategic value than the energy which the 

" Bulgar ‘and Norma invaders of Greece spent in trying to capture it? 

Larissa was no less important in the ecclesiastical administration of 
Thessaly, having become a metropolitan see under Constantine the Great. Ranking 
thirty-fourth (or, in our period, thirty-sixth) in the metropolitans! list, the 
prelates of Larissa held jurisdiction over an area that became more and more re- 
stricted with time, particularly after the sees of Neopatras (879) and Pharsala 


(c. 1300) were raised to metropolitan status. Nevertheless, they continued to 





(1) In general, see N. Georgiades, 'H Θεσσαλία, 210-50 (2nd edn. 155-62); 
Stühlin, 94-8; rhilippson, 123-h; Pauly/Wissowa, 8h5-TI. 


(2) Cecaumenos, 250. as is clear from Litavrin's commentary (nn. 419, 893, IchO), 
the theme of Hellas must have undergone several organisational changes in the 
IlOth-lith centuries. Un the formation of the Ureek themes, see G. Ustrogorsky 
'Postanak tema Hellada i celoponez', Zb. Rad. Viz. Inst., i (1952), 64-77. 





(3) Cecaumenos, loc. cit.; Anna Comnena, ii, 23-32. 


D 
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count the distant bishops xf Loidorixi among their surfragans, a reminder of the 
aays when they had been in truth 'exarchs of all Hellas'. according to tradition, 
the first Netrosolitan was the Achilleios who allegedly took part in the First 
Council of Niceea. Achilleios (feast on I5 May) has long been venerated as the 
town's patron saint, and the cathedral churches which have succeeded each other 
upon the hill of the ancient acropolis have all been dedicated to him. Cedrenus 


says that when Samuel of Bulgaria took the town (986), he carried the saint's 


relics off to Prespa? (the cult of S. achilleios continued to be strong in Prespa; 
but antonios of Larissa implies that when he came to his see in the Ihth century 
he found the-relics-in their original shrine? "his suggests that some: Byzantine 
emperor, possibly Basil IL, had repatriated them; the evidence is not, however, 
conclusive. 


The I2th-century Arab geographer al-Idrisi described Larissa as a prosperous 
PN —and-about-i1200-it was" the centre Of a shall fiscal division. There are 
several references to it in the years following 12016 Yet the long-term effect 
of the Fourth Crusade seems to have been to send Larissa into a long decline. 


Acropolites is the last Byzantine historian to mention it; more remarkable, the 
more FEDAL IEM RS uie, 


name nowhere appears in the rich documentary sources of the I3th and Ihth centu.- 





Hes, except as part of the Metropolitan's title. Clearly, the break-up of Byzans 





tine power in central and southern Greece and the orientation of Thessaly towards 











(I) L. Petit, Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques, i, 312. 





(2) Cedrenus, ed. Í. bexxer, ii, 436. 


(3) See 8.4. relekanides, Βυζαντινὰ καὶ μεταβνξαντινὰ μνημεῖα τῆς Πρέσπας 
(Thessaloniki, £960), 6h ff. 





(h) Appendix II, xxvii, 10-2; xxx, 2-5. 


(Sj fr. Pana Jaubert, Géographie d i8h0), 292. 











(6) See rerjančić, Tesalija, li, i3, 19, 56, 59. The i Emperor Henry of 
Hailnault fought a battic for the wooden bridge of sa in 1209; Henry of 
valenciennes, Histoire de l'zmpereur Henri, ed. J. Longnon (Paris, 19h8), 

651-2. 








17) scropolites, 21. 
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new dynastic cenires, both Latin and Greek, took away what official business 





remained to Larissa after it had ceased to be be the military headquarters of 





Hellas. The results of this desertion were catastrophic, if Antonios of Larissa 


is to be believed. He writes that his predecessor, Kyprianos, was the son of a 


I 
priest who served the metropolitan church, But when Kyprianos took office as 





Metropolitan in 1318, conditions did not allow him to reside in his see, and he 





eventually settled into that of Trikkala. Hxplaining this move, Antonios says 





that Larissa ‘was uninhabited; devoid of all signs of human life, it was given 
over to be trodden by the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air 
ándronikos ΙΓΓ repaired its fortifications, but the emperor's glans for the future 
of the town were cut short by an early dandi Thus when Antonios himself became 
Hetropolitan, matters were even worse, and the church of S. Achilleios was now 

‘a brigands' lair. For putting its elevation and security to evil use, the prac- 


titioners of evil made it an ineradicable threat to the local inhabitants and a 





perpetual nightmare to the provincial governorat! Antonios naturally needed a 
good excuse for residing outside his see, but however his account is interpreted, 
it proves that in the Ith century the old provincial capital of Thessaly was no 


longer a desirable place in which to live. 


Velestinon? This site, that of the ancient Pherai, lies in a lush, well-watered 
valley at the southern extremity of the plain, overlooking Lake Boibe to the north, 


and commanding an important road-junction. In the classical period Pherai was 





(I) Appendix II, vi, II-5. 

(2) Ibid. xvi-xvii, esp. xvii, 1-3. 
(3) ibid. 3-7. 

(h) Ibid. xxvii, 5-8. 


(9) In general, ;ee Stühlin, 10h-8; Philippson, 121-2; Pauly/dissowa, Suppl. vii, 
984-1026 (oy E. sirsten), esp. {ὐθι-5. 
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one of the richest Thessalian towns. une of its citizens, Jason, made himself 
tyrant of Thessaly, and might have anticipated the career of Philip of Hacedon 
had he not been assassinated in 370 B.C. Hy the 2nd century B.C. the tom had 
become a nonentity. Its medieval successor is not listed in the Notitiae Epis- 
copatuum before the I2th century, and the earliest historical referneces occur 
after 120}, in connection with a Latin barony of νεος Velestinon may not 
have given its name to the 'Provintia Valechative! listed in the Privilegium and 
the Partitio, but it was the centre of E: a D κ wise ga curatoria 
(xeeperopte) ; this information occurs in a chrysobull which fichael VIII 
issued in May 1259, before the Nicene conquest of this part of Thessaly, ‘and 
which therefore probably reflects a state of affairs existing before T204 In 
1256 and 1275 [2] the bishops of Velestinon held jurisdiction over Kinyros? 


Tne clergy of the diocese seem to have been active in helping the local magnate 





Nicholas &aliasenos to acquire various properties close to Velestinon for his 
convent of Nea Petra; founded 1273} One of these properties lay near a monastery 
dedicated to a local saint, 5. Nicholas the Younger? The bishopric is not named 
in the list of I371; this and the absence of references to Velestinon in other 


Iyth-century sources suggest that after 1300 it ceased to be a settlement of any 


importance. 





(I) Migne, PL, cexvi, cols. 298, 301. As Kirsten remarks (Pauly/Wissowa, Suppl. 
vii, 1025) there seems to be no primary evidence tor the common assumption, 
based on É. Gerland, .Geschichte des lateinischen Kaiserreiches von Konstan- 
tinopel, i (Homburg von Hohe, 1905), 162, that the first baron was Count 
Berthold von <atzenellenbogens 


(2) ΜΆ, v, I2. 
(3) HM, iv, 356; Giannopoulos, 'Episcopal lists', ii, 186-7. 
(ls) MH, iv, ΜΟΙ, 106. 


(5) D.Z. Sophianos, "Άγιος Νικόλαος ὁ ἐν Βουναίνῃ (Athens, 1972), 99; 
Giannopoulos, ‘Monasteries’, i, 249. 








ΤΊ 
The origin of ihe name vdlestinon is unknown; modern Scholars, in rejecting 
8 connection with the Slav tribe of the Velegezetai mentioned in the Miracula 
Sancti Demetrii and heard of in the region of Uemetrias and (Tnessalian) Thebes 


n 
have failed to produce a pester explanation. 


Kastri. The town stood on a spur of Mt. Pelion's northern projection, Mavro- 
voüni, commanding the narrow passage between the mountain and Lake Boibe, and 
controlling access from the plain to the gap between Mavrovoüni and Ossa. ‘The 
site has long been identified as that of the ancient Ed Kastri is not Te 
as a bishopric until 1100 [?], after which the name disappears from the lists ur 
til I37I. It is nowhere mentioned as the centre of any administrative unit. But 
in the Τα century its strategic role of a 'minor Thermopylae!2 essentia) for 
the control of communications between Macedonia and the Pagasitic Gulf, made it 
Stronghold of some ΤΉΝ, Some authorities, following Hopf, have declared | 
z Ahat-Kastri-was—-the-seat-of—the-Catalam barons Don Estanyol (tr. ‘marshy lake!)? 
but R.-J. Loenertz has argued that the name derives from the Catalan lctlani. 
Extensive ruins of the fortress survive on the hill above the modern vilag 


There are two line of fortification. Within the kastron proper stands a small 


7 
Byzantine basilica dedicated to S. George. 








(1) D.K. Tsopotos, "Ὁ Παγασιτικὸς Κόλπος καὶ ὁ Βόλος (Athens, 1930); 
E. Kirsten in Pauly/wissowa, Swpl. vii, loc. cit.; Vasmer, 108. The source . 
A. Tougard, De l'histoire profane dans les actes grecs des Bollandistes 
(Paris, 1871}, i66 - does not indicate whether the Velegezetai settled or 
merely raided the area, 





(2) W.M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, iv, hh7 ff; A. Néziéres, Mémoire sur 


le Pélion et l'Ossa (Paris, 1853), 82-92; Stdhlin, 59-60. 


(3) I. Kordatos, "Iotopía τῆς ἐπαργίας Βόλου xai "Αγιᾶς (Athens, 1960),i^. 








(4) Sanudo in Tafel/Thomas, i, 499; Cantacuzene, i, h7h; iii, 130. 


(5) Hopf, Geschichte, ii, 23; K. Setton, The Uatalan Domination of Athens (Cam- 
bridge, rass., 1943), 106-7; Ferjančić, Tesalija, Ih3. 





(6) R.-J. Loenertz, 'Athónes et Méopatras. Regestes et notises pour servir à 
l'histoire des duchés catalans} archivium Fratrum Praedicatorum, xxv (1955), 
186-7. 
(7)N. Nixonanos,  Ώρευνες στὴν ἐπαρχία Ἐγιᾶς Δαρίσσης, "hoysTov Θεσσα- 
λιχῶν Mere i4 (79723. σα A. 
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Tne Dependent Settlements. 





Éanalia. The village of Kanalia stands by the edge of Lake Boibe at the foot of 
the Pelion range, slightly to the west of the ancient Boibe, and some 20 km SW of 
Kastri, on the line of the medieval road from the Thermaic to the Pagasitic Qut 
In the I3th century and possibly earlier, there was a monastery here dedicated to 
S. George, mentioned in 1259 as a metochion of Nea Moni (Chios), within the thema 
of Almyros and the curatoria of Velestinon" In I271 the monks were forced to sel 
one of their vineyards near Velestinon; they found a buyer in Nicholas Maliasenos 


Close to the village, on the site of a Neolithic settlement, is a church of 





S. Nicholas, with I3th-century frescoes. This may or may not have been the 





monastery's katholikoir; 
eS 


Kapraina, In the later 13th century this village, valued at 50 hyperpyra 
: 5 
annually, belonged to the Makrinitissa monastery.  Kapraina stands at the souther 


end of Lake Boibe, near the ancient Glaphyrai. 





Tyrnavos. The modern town of Tyrnavos, which lies on the Titaresios to the 
north-west of Larissa, is not mentioned as a major settlement before the Turkish 
period. Yet a hagiographical tradition dating from the early I0th century may 
indicate that the mountain (Meloána) behind the town bore this name after the 
Slav invasions, The modern settlement may have grown from the village of Trinovo 


7 
which in the later I3th century belonged to a landowner called Marmaras. 





(I) Leake, Travels, iv, 27 ff; A.J.B. Wace, ‘The Topography of Pelion and Magne- 
sia', Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxvi (1906), 163-5; Stuhlin, 61. 


(2) M4, v, 12. 
(3) HM, iv, h05-8. 


(à) s. Kourkoutidou, Βυζαντινὸς ναὸς Ἁγίου Νικολάου KavoAíov, Ath. Ann. 
Arche, i (1968), Ih7-51. 


(5) MM, iv, 3h2-h, 388-9. 


(6) D. Sophianos, y. Ἡικ.ὁ ἐν Βουναίνῃ , 88-91, thus superseding the traditio 
according to which Tyrnavos is supposed to have been founded c. 1423 by Tour- 
chan vey. The name, li«e that oi the capital of the Second Bulgarian Empire, 
derives from the Common olav * t»rnovo (place of thorns'); Vasmer, 102. 


(7) MM, iv, 1-20. 








19 


A group of dependent settlements and other proserties belonging to Hakri- 
nitissa lay on the western edge of Laxe boibe some I5 km north of Velestinon. 
This location can be deduced from the name Petra, given to a piece of land which 
apparently lay at the centre of these settlements. They included a village, 
megale, and the small monasteries of 3. Nicholas, S. Demetrios, and the Panagia. 
There occurs the interesting toponym Armenonesin, perhaps derived from the ancient 


I 
Armenion. 


(3) The Titaresios Valley. 

The large northern tributary of the Peneios and the rivers which feed it in 
their turn (Sarentáporos, Elassonitikos) rise in the Kambounia and Olympos moun- 
tains, but together their valleys form a large area of level and fertile land 


communicating with the east Thessalian plain only oy way of mountain passes and 





of the defile which the Titaresios has cut through the mountains north-west of 
Tyrnavos. There are two lowland basins proper: that of the Titaresios itself, 
and that south of Elasson. This area, the ancient Perhaibia, was the main chan- 


nel of communication between Macedonia and the Thessalian interior. 


Settlements, 


Elasson. Commanding the descents from the passes of Petra and Sarantáporos, 


and standing at the edge of a small but fertile plain(Blassop)( ancient Olo8sson) 


has been inhabited since Homeric times? It formed part of Justinian's fortifi- 


3 
cation system, and was a Ikth-century xestront but seems to have had no admin- 











(1) ΜΗ, iv, 386-7, 390, h2i; Leake, Travels, iv, hhh-51; Giannopoulos, 'Monaste- 
ries’, i, 219; Stühlin, 103. 


(2) Iliad, if, 739; Stählin, 23-4. 
(3) Proc., De zed., 119. 


(4) Cantacuzene, i, 47h. 
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istrative function. From the I3th century, it was the site of a large monastery, 


the Panagia Olympiotissa. According to a document of 132, this stood inside the 








I 
kastron, which E. Skouvaras has identified with the ancient acropolis. 





The katholikon of the monastery still stands on the hill above the modern 
town, on the west side of the Elassonitikos. It is a I3th-century structure, 
2 
very similar in style to contemporary churches of Thessalonica. Most of the 


frescoes have been destroyed, The west door, however, is original, and bears an 





inscription recording its restoration in 1296 (or 1307)? 





Domenikon. ‘he modern village lies in the northern foothills of Mt. Meloüna 
(Tjrnavos), slightiy to the west of the site of the ancient Chyretai. Anna Com- 
nena writes that when her father was manoeuvring to breax the Norman siege of 


Larissa (1085), he came upon 'a wooded plain between two mountains, ending in a 





sharp defile (wnat they call a kleisoura), the so-called palation of Domenikon! 
(ἀναμεταξὺ δύο βουνῶν πεδιάδα εὑρὼν ἀποτελευτῶσαν εἰς στενωπὸν ὀξὺν 
(κλεισούραν τοῦτον καλοῦσι), τὴν λέγομενην Δομενίκου xaeierguh. d 
Domenikon does not seem to have had any secular administrative function. The 


bishopric is listed in the Notitia of c. 1100 and reappears in that of Androni. .= 


6 


kos. 11 as an autocephalous archiepiscopal see; both sources, however, are suspect. 





(I) E. Skouvaras, ᾿Ολυμπιῶτισσα: περιγραφὴ καὶ ἱστορίς τῆς Μονῆς, 
κατάλογος τῶν χειρογράφων (Athens, 1967), h99, 7 ff. 


(2) Sotiriou, 'Monuxents!, i, 328. 





(5) mie. 321-9; E. Skouvaras, op. cite, 23-9. 
(L) W.H. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, iv, 320 ff; St3hlin, 25. 


(5) anna Comnena, ii, 30. I have been unable to find a satisfactory explanation 
Of the word palation, which may apply not to the kleisoura, as most translators 
have assumed, but to the pediada; in this case, it might be a corrupt Geriva- 
tion from the adjective πλατὺς. 


16) On the latter, see H.A. bees, 'Prosopographisches, Hagiologisches, und 
funstgeschichtliches.über den hl. sessarion, den Hetropoliten von Larissa!, 


zyz.-Neugr. Jahrb., iv (1923), J7h n. I. 





In a document of 1250, the patriarch of ticaea confirmed the bishop's jurisdiction 


over the monastiers of 5. Demetrios at Krompoi and that of the SS. Theodore at 
iB 
Pokovikon. Neither of these has been identified. 


Damasis. This fortress, much of which still stands, comnanded the passage of 
the Titaresios defiie from the river's left bank. It is twice mentioned in Ihth- 


century sources, on both occasions in a military context. 


(The dependent settlements in this area for which there is evidence were all 





properties of the Olympictissa monastery. 


(4) The Pagasitic Gulf and the Maynesian Peninsula. 


The formation of the Pagasitic Gulf is apparent from any map; the gulf is 








roughly à circular lagoon some 30 km in diameter which opens through & passage 





5 km wide into the strait between Thessaly and Euboia. Un most sides the coast 
is steep and mountainous, so that the gulf receives no large, permanent rivers. 
‘There are, however, three coastal plains. The largest of these is the Krokian 
plain, on the western side, which reaches deep into the hinterland and closely 
resembles the main lowlands. Another, much smaller strip of level coastland is 
to be found at the northern extremity of the gulf, today filled by the urban 

sprawl of Volos. This terminates on the east at the hill of Goritza. Beyond 

begins another plain, which widens considerably at Lechonia, and then continues 
as a very narrow border to the mountains as far as the point where these begin 
to run in a westerly direction. ‘his plain stands in contrast to the others, 

being thickly planted with olive and citrus groves. The rocky stretches of the 


shore are deepiy indented. 





[i 


) Papadoooulos-serameus, i, h?7h-6; Laurent, &egestes, no, 13lü. 


(2) Cantacuzene, i, h7h. 


(3) E. Skouvaras, ορ. cit., u93-B. 
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Only five major settlements are «now from the written sources to have 








existed beside tne Pagasitic Gulf in middle and late Byzantine times: Demetrias, 








Almyros, Volos, and Pteleon. Archaeological work has indicated, however, that 





the area was much richer in settlements than the sources suggest, particularly 





in the period before I20h, and particularly in the Hagnesian Peninsula. 








Demetrias. At the northern end of the Pagasitic Gulf, where the shoreline 
changes from a general SW-NE to a NW-SE alignment, ἃ low promontory juts out 
from the east, forming a semicircular inlet open upon the west. Lying in the 
shelter of Mt. Pelion at the point of easiest access to the gulf from the east 
Thessalian plain, this position has always been a natural one for a major port. 
The prehistoric Iolkos, the classical Pagasai, the Hellenistic, Roman, and medie- 


val Demetrias, and the modern Volos, have in their time all fulfilled this func- 





tion. Than&s to the admirable monograph of StZhlin, Meyer, and Heidner, we are 
quite well-informed about the geo-historical evolution of these sites: 

¥rom the Hellenic to the early modern period, the main settlement stood to 
the south of the bay. The site of Pagasai, indeed, is nearer to the sea on the 


south side of the promontory. Demetrias, however, was situated on the north side, 


beside the harbour of Bourboulithra. 





(I) A.J.B. Wace, op. cit. (supra, 92 n. I), Ih8 ff; A.J.B. Wace and J.P. Droop, 
'Excavations at Theotokou, Thessaly', Annual of the British School at Athens, 
xiii (1906-7), 309-20; N. Giannopoulos, XAprotravixal ἀρχαιότητες ἐν 
Μαγνησίᾳ τῆς Θεσσαλίας, Delt. Chr. Arch. Et., iv (1927), Ih-2h. 





(2) F. Stühlin, E. Meyer, A. Heidner, Pagasai und Demetrias (Berlin/Leipzig, 193l). 
Many of this book's conclusions will, however, have to be revised in the light 
of the discoveries made in recent years by Vl. Milojc¢ié, of Heidelberg. 
Demetrias was one of the few sites which Leake failed to identify correctly; 
following his error, it was until early this century believed to have been 
located at Goritza, to the east of Volos. 


DEMETHIAS, VOLOS, AND MT. PELION 
(from a Greek Staff Map). 
Scale I: 75,000. 
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Jemeirias was founded by the Macedonian king Lemetrios Poliorketes in 29h 
S.C. as a synoecism of most of the Magnesian polei i It aid not, however, be~ 
come one of the great Hellenistic cities: 'Demetrias war eben Handelsstadt und 
Festung, nicht Zaituni Poliorketes' successors preferred the old dynas- 
tic capital of Pella, and the town of (Tessalian) Thebes to the south-west took 
away much of its trade. In the Roman period it lost its military importance, 
and regained this only under Γη The defensible nature of its site allowed 
Demetrias to survive the 7th-century invasions which destroyed Thebes. From this 
time, the see of Demetrias, which had been in existence since the 5th century, 
held thé first place among the suffragan bishoprics of Larissa. 

Demetrias, which may never have been lost to Constantinople for any great 
length of time, reappears in the midule Byzantine period as a prosperous town. 


Narrating its sack by the Arab emir Damian in 902} Cameniates describes it as 


‘surpassing its neighbours in the multitude of its inhabitants, and in other 
tnings of which cities proudly boast! (πολλῷ πλήθει τῶν οἰκητόρων καὶ 

τοῖς ἄλλοις οἷς μέγα καυχῶνται πόλεις τῶν ἔγγιστα ὑπεραιρομένη) τ 

In IOLO the Bulgar rebel Peter Deljan took the town, which Cecaumenos describes as 
ta city of Hellas beside the sea, which the sea and the surrounding marshes make 
secure! (πόλις τῆς "Ἑλλάδος παρὰ θάλασσαν, ἀπό τε τῆς θαλάσσης καὶ 


FEES" e n 
τῶν κύκλωθεν βαλτῶν ἐξησσαλισμένη), He installed as commander one Litovoj, 





(1) St£hlin/Meyer/Heidner, 178 ff. 
(2) Ibid. 193. 
(3) Ibid. 207; Proc., De aed., II3. 


(h) See D.Z. Sophianos, Άγιος Νικόλαος ὁ ἐν Εουναίνῃ, 117-9. 





(5) John Gameniates, De excidio Thessalonicensi, ed. I. Bekker (Corpus sc torum 


£istoriae 5yzantinae) (Bonn, 1838), 506. 


(6) Cecaumenos, 331, p. 172. 











δι. 


who rebuilt the fortifications, trusting to which he neglected to guard against 
treachery on the pert of the citizens. at some date clcse to this, a Constanti- 
nopolitan of some iccel standing helped a group of Saracen raiders to capture 
Demetrias, hoping that this would further his designs on the property of certain 
other citizens. Five of the raiders ‘climbed up to the turrets of the kastron 
by scaling the buildings against the wall, and so straightway and without a 
Tight gained control of a strong city abounding in all kinds of wealth! 
(ἀνῆλθον εἰς τοὺς προμαχῶνας τοῦ κάστρου διὰ τῶν σύγκολλα τοῦ τείχους 
οἰκιῶν καὶ κεράμων καὶ ἐκράτησαν πόλιν τοιαύτην ὀχυρὰν καὶ βρίθουσαν 
παντὸς ἀγαθοῦ ἐπευθείας καὶ χωρὶς wagner. These passages show that 
Demetrias impressed contemporaries as no mean provincial town. 

Demetrias was among the markets which Alexios I opened to the Venetians in 
return for their help against hobert Guiscard (1082)? but the name is. conspicuous- 


ly absent from trade privileges of the I?th century. Benjamin of Tudela and al- 





Idrisi mention Almyros as 2 major emporium, but the latter refers to Demetrias 
simply as a 'small, well-populated town"? Once again, it seems, Demetrias was 
failing to compete with the ports on the west coast of the gart As before, how- 
ever, it kept its importance as a seat of military and ecclesiastical authority. 
in the Privilegium and the Partitio it figures as the centre of an episkepsis, 
and from I215 to 1280 it had a continuous series of active bishops, whose juris- 


diction occasionally extended to Almyros? It may have been the residence of the 
a reer ae, ση 





(1) Cecaumenos, 33, p. i86. 

(2) Tafel/?homas, i, 53. 

(3) Tr. P.A. Jaubert, ii, 296; Siühlin/reyer/Heidner, 212 n. 6. 
(L) StEhlin/rieyer/üeidner, 213-5. 


(5) Giannopoulos, 'Episcopal lists', i, 282-3. 
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noble family of Heliesenos, on whose su -century rulers of Epiros 


and Constantinople relied suecesively-for political control of eastern Thessaly, 








and it may have been the seat of the ‘governor of Great Vlachia! whom Michael 








I 
VIII maintained locally after 1267. The fortifications of Demetrias were re- 





built by an imperial general in 1203, and the town was in the last decade of the 








2 
century an object of dispute between the local rulers and Andronikos II. Το 





evidently still hed a commercial as well as a military value, since Venetian 
merchants had business there in the 1270s? But Demetrias mysteriously disappears 
from history after 1308 the much-vaunted Catalan lordship of Demetrias exists, 
like that of Kastri, 'dans le régne de 18 fable? On the other hand, the first 
mention of Volos occurs in connection with events of 1333. Old Demetrias was 
inhabited at least until 157 but the shift to the northern side of the bay had 


perhaps begun in the Ith century. This shift was caused by the silting of the 





harbour at Bourboulithra, by the growing importance of Mount Pelion, and possibly 
by a desire to escape the pestilential marshes which protected the old site! 
Nothing of byzantine Demetrias now stands, but StEhlin has made some analysis 
of the excavated data? The Byzantine town was only a fraction of the size of its 
ancient predecessor. most of the structures are probably pre-7th-century, al~ ~ 


though the fortifications are basically those rebuilt in 1283, 





(1) See infra, 152-3. 

(2) Pachyweres, ii, 614206, 28h. 

(3) Tafel/Thomas, iii, 195, 200, 205, 278. 
(4) mention by Senudo: Tafel/fhomas, i, SOI. 


(5) R.-J. Loenertz, 'Athénes et Wéopatras], Archivium Fratrum Praedicatorum, xxv 


(1955), Ih? reg. I6lh, I87. 


(6) 3tHhlin/Reyer/Heidner, 236. 





(7) See rachymeres, ii, 71-42. 


(8) st8hlin/ veyer/Heicner, 151-9. 


86. 
I 
Volos. As 'Golos!, this is mentioned in Ilth-century sources for its fortress, 
and for its aines Volos-Golos may not derive its name from the Iolkos of 
the Argonaut kon but the Turkish fort, which stands at the east end of the 
modern town and incorporates some remains of the medieval kastron, stands on the 
site of a prehistoric settlement probably to be identified with the palace of 


fing Pelias. 


Alnyros. We have already seen how the ports on the bay of Volos were often 
rivalled, sometimes outstripped, by their neighbours to the south-west. The bay 
of Almyros offered several commercial advantages. The Krokian plain is the larg- 
est cultivable area bordering on the gulf. Although this area is slightly fur- 
ther from Larissa than is Volos, it is, on the other hand, much easier of access 


from Pharsala and the western Thessalian basin. It is crossed by one of the 





routes from Larissa to southern Greece, whereas Volos is far from any major 


thoroughfare? 

In ancient times, two towns commanded the plain: Halos, to the south, and 
Phthiotid Thebes, to the north. The latter, which lay inland, had a sea-outlet 
at Pyrasos, the site of the modern Νέα Anchíalos. By early Christian times, the 
inland settlement had moved to the maritime site, which took its name. Thessalian 


Thebes early beceme the seat of a bishop. ‘he excavations begun by G. Sotiriou 





(I) Cantacuzene, i, 473e 
(2) Byzantis, ii, 79 (Solovyev/iloSin, 226). 


(3) For the controversy surrounding the etymology of Golos and for the arguments 
in favour of a derivation from the Slavonic golo, goit ("bare), see the ex- 
cellent and apparently little-known article by Μ.Μ. PapaYoannou, Γόλος-Βόλος 
καὶ τὰ ooyvevij Σλαβικὰ τοπὀνύμια στὴν "Ἑλλάδα, Τὸ Βουνό [periodi- 
cal of the Greek Mountaineering Association] (1916), 1-23. 





(L) N.I. Giannogoulos, Τὸ εροῦριον τοῦ BÓAowEp. Et. Byz. Sow, viii (1931), 
{10-533 reports by D.P. Theocharis in Praktika (1956, i959- ). 


(S) Stzblin/Heyer/Ecidner, 213-5; Philippson, 150. 
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and continued ey P. Lazarides reveal that before its destruction in tne late 

7th century the city was an important one, whose remains stand comparison with 
those of Philippi and Wikopolis? it is doubtful whether Thebes was inhabited 
to any great extent during the medieval Seras Halos, however, survived or re- 
vived as Almyrosg She—name--first-occurs-in-a-hth-or-5th-century insevistige 
There is no rererence to a bishop of Almyros except in the dubious Notitia of 
ο. 1400, and in the I3th century the town seems to have come under the dioceses 
of Velestinon or Denetrias! It was not among the ports to which Alexios I ad- 
mitted the Venetians in 1080. Yet in IIS}, al-Idrisi described the town as 
‘considerable, populous, and busy with trade. It is here that the Greeks market 
their goods 2 A few years later the Jewish Habbi benjamin of Tudela passed 
through on his way from Chalkis to Thessalonica; he remembered Almyros as !a 


large city on the sea, inhabited by Venetians, Pisans, Genoese and all the mer- 





; 6 
chants who come there. It is an extensive place and contains about 400 Jews', 


The Venetians and the Pisens had their own quarters and their own churches; 





(1) G.A. Sotiriou, Αἱ Χριστιανικαὶ Θῆβαι τῆς Θεσσαλίας, ᾿Αρχαιολογικὴ 
᾿Εφημερίς (1931), 


(2) N.I. Giannopoulos, Οἱ δύο µεσαιωνικοὶ Ἀλμυροὶ καὶ ὁ νῦν , Ep. Parn., 
viii (190k), 9I ff, states that Thebes survived as the ‘northern medieval 
Almyros', and uemerle, Aydin, 125-8, favours this idea. See however, Sotiriou, 
Praktika (195), Ih8. The only evidence for the later habitation of this 
site appears to be a solitary coin-find of Manuel At Py Lazarides, Praktika 
(1963), 52. 


(3) Zakythinos, 'Studies!, ii, L5 n. 7. Άλος ('sea!) is the root of ἁλμυρός 
('salty'), 


οι) Giannopoulos, 'Episcopal lists', i, 282-3. 
(5) Tr. P.4. Jaubert, ii, 296, 


(6) adler, benjamin of Tudela, II. 
Penjamin of Tudela 





PENS s x zu 
they frequently conflicted with each other and with the Genoese. Almyros was 


evidently a boom town of the I2th century. It continued to flourish after the 

5 ips S. esu T ΝΗΡ z sar se dua 

Fourth Crusade; besides tne activities of Venetian traders, we hear of 'Almyros 
3 


3 kh 
linen cloth! and of a liquid measure called an 'almyros holokatinaria!. In 1265 


; z 5 = 
*ichael VIII confirmed the Venetians' right to use the port, but during the 1270s 





6 
he bacxed the pirates who preyed on the tiepublic's shipping in these waters. 








In the Ith century, Venice was concerned to acquire and to keep a stronghold 
at Pteleon, which shows that harbours inside the gulf were still important as the 
natural outlets for Thessalian wine and grain. Yet Almyros is not mentioned in 
the published Venetian archives of the Ith century. It may never, indeed, have 
recovered fully from its treatment at the hands of the Catalans, who sacked it 


7 ; 
in 1307, and sojourned here the winter of 1310-1211. πο: 
Ce fa fa. . i ν Be fis 

The Privilegium and the Partitio refer. to a fiscal division called 'the two 


Almyroi'. As Giannopoulos has shown, the medieval town was not a single nucle- 


2 ^s vae al e 








ated settlement of the type which we have so far encountered. The Byzantine re- 
mains on the acropolis of ancient Halos may indicate that here stood the original 


kastron of Almyros, but the expansion which accompanied the I2th-century commer ~ 





(I) Tafel/Thomas, i, 126; W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au, Koyen-Age, 
tr. Ἐν raynaud (Leipzig, 1936), i, ch>-6. 





(2) See Ferjantié, Tesalija, Ibl. 


(3) B. Vassilievsky, 'Epirotica saeculi XilI!', Viz. Vrem., iii (1896), 280; Ν.Α. 
Bees, Λέων/ ἠανουὴλ Μακρός - Καλοσπήτης - Ἀρυσοβέργης , Ep.Et.Hyz.Sp., 
ii (1925), Ih. 


(L4) Mi, iv, hOO0, 402, LII; E. Schilbach, Byzantinische Metrologie (Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft, XII, L), 57-61. 





(5) Tafel/'homss, iii, 69. The emperor reserved the right to forbid the export of 
foodstuffs which might go to his enemies in Euboea. 


(6) Ibid. 165, 167-8, IBI, 188, 199, 2Ih, 216, 257, 273; Yerjančić, Te 





ija, ISLf. 


(7) montaner, ii, 562-3 (Chapter 225 ). The incicent ars quite cleariy from 
the context io have occurred before the main Cat 


n invasion of Thessaly, 
anc I do not understand why rerjanéié, Tesalija, inl, dates it to 1313. 






(9) infra, 297. 
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cial boom took place down oy the sea. Giannopoulos identified two nain groups 
of ruins: one at dephdlosi, beneath the acropolis, and one at Tsengéli, in the 
middle of the ul These correspond to the 'two gees This long coastal 
straggle is what we might expect of a settlement which seems, both from the sours 
ces and from coin-finds, to have been no more than a loose multinational conglo- 
meration of trading and artisan colonies. It lecked an Orthodox bishop through- 
out our period. Although the town was fortified after a fashion, it must have 
been a more tempting and vulnerable prey than the ordinary byzantine kastron. 
Immovable property in almyros no doubt fetched high rents, and owners are to 
be found far afield, In 1259, the monastery of Nea Moni on Chios possessed hou- 
Ses here, and properties donated by a certain Hyaleas.> The monastery of Hakri- 


nitissa acquired various possessions in the neighbourhood, including a metochion 





of S. Hilarion! ‘in the so-called episkepsis of the standard-bearer'( κατὰ τὴν 
οὑτωσί πως λεγομένην τοῦ τροπαιοφόρου ἐπίσκεψιν) ὁ The monastery of 
lykousada received from its foundress, the wife of the sebastokrator John Doukas, 
various properties at almyros: 'the village of Magoula with the so- called Simi- 
saratoi and the land there of the Levachatoi and Taronatoi' {χωρίον ἢ Μαγοῦλα 
καὶ οἱ Σιµισαράτοι λεγόμενοι σὺν τῇ ἐκεῖσε γῇ τῶν Λεβαχάτων καὶ 


6 
Ταρωνάτων} . Zakythinos, followed by Carile, identifies ‘the land of the Leva- 





(I) N.I. Giannopaulos, Οἱ δύο μεσαιωνικοὶ ᾿Αλμυροὶ καὶ ὁ νῦν, Ep. Parn. 
viii (1904), 86-90; Giannopoulos, 'Phthiotis!, T7h-93. 


(2) Gisnnopoulos located the northern Almyros at Nóa anchfalos (supra, 87, n.2). 
There is no need to doubt with Philippson, 191, that the present, inland, 
Settlement dates from the Turkish period. 

(3) MM, v, I2. 

(h) i, iv, 346-7, 351, 3807.8. 


(5) Ibid. 346 (doe. of i2h6). ‘The tropaiophoros is presumably S. George. 


(6) riz, v, 255. 





i 
chatoi' with the 'Provintia Valechative! of the Privilegium and the Partitio. 





This seems unlikely, since the reference is to an agricultural terrain. ‘The 
word with which Levechatoi is twinned, Taronatoi, surely derives from the name 
of the donor's father, the Vlach Taronas? and Levach-as, -atos Gould: thevie Pore 
seem to be the name of another Vlach family from which she was e 

Among the archives of Chilandar is a private act of 130), by which a certain 
Demetrios Philanthropenos remitted to the artist Michael Proeleusis the dues 
which the latter had to pay for his tenure of the locality of Korakomone, near 
τι. Several religious establishments are mentioned in the same context, 
including a monastery of Exazenos, as well as property !οΐ the clergy of S. 
Sophia!. The identification of the Almyros of this deed with Almyros in Thessa- 


ly poses problems, given the origin of the source and the fact that the E xazenos 


5 


monastery is elsewhere mentioned only in connection with Thessalonica. 





Pteleon. This is one of the few Thessalian settlements mentioned by Homer” 
yet it was ποῦ an important ancient township, and in byzantine times it Seems to 
have had no administrative function, lying as it did away from the main roads. 
The inlet on which it ctands is, however, a fine harbour, and commands the narrow 
entrance to the Pagasitic Gulf. Its strategic value was recognised by the Vene- 


tians, who seized the Opportunity offered by the political disintegration of 





(1) Zakythinos, 'Studies!, i, 27h; 4. Carile, 'Partitio Terrarum Imperii Romaniae!, 


St Veneziani, vii (1965), 285. 





(2) Pachymeres, i, 83. 


(3) See D.J. Geanakoplos, 'üreco-Latin Relations on the Eve of the Byzantine 
Restoration: the rattle of Pelagonia - 1259', D.0.P., vii (1953), II2 n. 6I. 


(4) Actes+de Chilandar, h6-9. 


(5) má, ii, 520-4; R. Janin, wes églises et les monastéres des grands centres 
byzantins (Paris, 1975), 305, 3573 Polemis, 115. 
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Thessaly in 1318 to occupy and fortify the site.. Possession of this base allowed 
them to protect their shipping in the narrows, and relieved them of the need to 
maintain colonies within the gulf. The small garrison and its rector were ihe 
responsibility of the bailo of Negropont. Venice kept this stronghold until 1h70 
The district of Pteleon, known in the Ikth century as Nikopolis? is agricul- 
turally quite productive; in the I2th century, the local wine had enjoyed a high 
reputation) On 6 June I310 the Juke of Athens, Walter of Brienne, bequeathed to 
the Venetian John Querini the local properties of the monastery of 'Cochinta 
; There were still Greek monasteries in the neighbourhood as late as 1365, when a 


monk Luke obtained ktetor's rights to three patriarchal monydria at Pteleon. 





The small ruined I2th-century church of Agfa Triáda at Niés near the village of 
Siourpi may have belonged to one of these small communities? 

Remains of the Venetian fortress are to be seen below the modern village of 
Phtelió, on a hill to the north of ihe inlet. On a tongue of land on the south 
side, Leake and Giennopoulos found ruins of a large Byzantine monastery. Accor- 
ding to local tradition, this was the original site of the monastery of the Pana- 
gia Xeniá. After its destruction by pirates, the monks moved north along the 
coast to Vatá, The community was again forced to migrate, this time to the al- 
reedy established monastery of issiotissa in the mountains, which became known 


as the Ano (upper) Xeniá. The present Káto (lower) Xeniá, which overlooks the 


road southwards from Almyros, was a dependency of Kissiotissa until the mother- 





(I) Tafel/Thomas, i, L99; iii, 167, 214, 216; G.M. Thomas and R. Predelli, Diplo- 
watarium Veneto-Levantinum (1300-1454 )i(Venice, 1880), 218; G. Giomo, I Misti’ 
dei Senato della Republica Veneta, 1293-1331 (Venice, 1887), 30, 120-3; 
Giannopoulos, 'Phthiotis!, 22-6; ferjancié, Tesalija, I6I-3. 








(2} Thomas/Predelli, loc. cit. 


(3) Lampros, rnichaei Choniates, i, 83. 





(h) E. Lunzi (Lountzes), Della condizione politica delle Isole [onie (Venice, 1858; 
i25. Giannopoulos, 'Phthiotis!, 20, identifies Cochinta with Alxynetnos, or 
Palaiá trixkeri, an island just inside the gulf. 





(5) μα. i, uus viannopoulos, 'Phthiotis', 36-8; H. sikonanos in arch. Delt., xxix 
(1974), Bj part 2 (forthcoming). d 
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house was abandoned in 1867. The only trace of a reference to the Xeniá 
commanity in our period is in the exploits of Umur, emir of Aydin (Tralles), 


£ 
whose appearance in these waters ο. 1319 may have caused the first migration. 


Lechonia. The modern villages of Upper and Lower Lechonia lie south-east of 
Volos at the foot of ount Pelion, in a wide, gently-sloping coastal plain which 
is the most productive in Thessaly of Mediterranean tree-crops. This rich terri- 
tory went in dowry to William of Villehardouin in 1258 when he married a daughter 
of Michael II of Epiros? After the battle of Pelagonia, the estate probably 
passed to the pro-Palaiologan local family of Maliasenos; the Missilino who held 
the kastron of Lechonia in 1325 together with that of Kastri may have been Nicho- 
las, the last member of the house? Venetian traders took on cargoes here, which 
suggests that there may have been a regular harbour? 
~.—_hemains-of—the_xas+ron-have-been—found-at-Palaiéxastron, on the heights 
above the plain, The ancient Methone lay probably on the hill of Nevestiki, 


5 
between Upper and Lower Lechonia. 


45) The Central Thessalian Highlands. 





This area properly consists of the ridge dividing the Peneios basin into 
i 
its eastern and western parts. It is no formidable barrier to communication, 
being broken by the Peneios valley, and by low depressions such as those which 


now carry the road and railway from Domokos to Larissa. The transition from 


plain to mountain is nowhere abrupt; indeed, much of the upland takes the form 





(I) Wow. lease, Travels, iv, 342-3; Giannopoulos, 'Phthiotis!, 29-36; idem, 
lezopí καὶ ἔνγραφα τῆς Μονῆς Ξενιᾶς , Delt. Ist. Ethn. Et., iv (1892), 


3-92; Lemerle, aydin, 126-7. On the date of Umir's raid, see Ferjančić, 
Tesalija, 228 n. h. 
(2) Sanudo, istoria, ed. Hopf, Chroniques, 107. 


(3) Sanude in Tafel/itiomis, i, 199. 


(4) Taefel/inomas, iii, 199, 21h, 227. 





{5} a. méziéres, mémoire sur ie rélion et 110558, 38-9; Georgiades, 
Ii8-9 (Ist edn. 181-3); Stznlin, 53. 
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of rolling, cultivable hills. it is not surprising, therefore, that two of the 
largest cities in ancient Thessaly, Krannon and Skotoussa, lay in this region. 
Yet in byzantine times the ridge did not attract any comparable settlements - a 


phenomenon which is hard to explain. It may be that in the early medieval period 





this was a frontier-area between the Eyzantine-held east Thessalian plain and the 





regions of Slav and,later, Vlach settlement to the west. This hypothesis is sug - 





gested by the fact that the south-west side of the ridge is marked by the remains 
I 
of a series of byzantine forts which are, however, nowhere recorded in our sources. 


Two settlements call for individual attention: Revennika and Vounaina: 


2 
Revennika. Despite Carile, this is to be distinguished from the more famous 
Ravennixa south of the Spercheios, Its location at the northern end of the high- 


land ridge can be deduced from a passage of Anna Comnena, from its mention in the 





Privilegium as part of the same domanial division as Pharsala, and from the fact 
3 

that the name was until recently used of the hill-country in general. The settle- 

ment may have been at Alífaka, where Byzantine ruins, some of the most impressive 


in Thessaly according to Stühlin, cover the remains of the ancient Atrax. 





(I) E.g. Vlochos, Petrinon, Driskolis see Kirsten, 'Beitr&üge! 278-9, 283. 


(2) A. Carile, 'Partitio Terrarum Imperii Romaniae', Studi Veneziani, vii (1965), 


282-ἱ. 

(3) anna Comnena, ii, 27; Zakythinos, 'Studies', ii, 46-7; N. Georgiades, op. cit., 
25 (2nd edn. k6); N.I. Giannopoulos,Al fovéixal παροικίαι τῆς ἀνατολικῆς 
ἠπειρωτικῆς "Ἑλλάδος, Ep. Et. Byz. Spe, vii (1930), 260-1. 


(4) Stühlin, 102; Philippson, 67; Kirsten, 'Beitrüge!, 283. 








Vounaina. This is known from medieval sources as the place where a local 
? 
saint, Nicholas the Younger, was martyred by the Arabs’ about 902, as the locatio 





of a monastery of 8. Demetrios belonging to Lykousada from about 1289, and, ques 
tionaoly, as the seat of a bishop c. 1100. Sophianos has chosen to locate Vou- 
naina at the village of this name which Stands in the middle of a direct line 

from Larissa to Karditsa, near the site of the ancient Krannon. By the village 


is a shrine of the saint. 


(6) Mount Ossa. 

Mount Ossa, known in medieval times as Sissavos, forms part of the barrier 
separating the east Thessalian plain from the sea. To the north-west it is divi- 
ded from the Olympos massif by the narrow chasm of Tempe, while the depression 
betwe n its south-eastern flank and wavrovedni—is -occupied by a small and fertile 
plain, the ancient Dotian plain, now dominated by the town of Agi. immediately 
below the depression on the seaward side is the coastal plain of Agidxampos. 

Tnis narrows considerably towards the north, but the mountain slopes are nowhere 
very abrupt. The eastern side of Ossa does not, therefore, present an obstacle 
to communications, and there are indications that this corridor was used as an 
alternative to the Vale of Tempe’ The side of the mountain facing Larissa is 


barren, but its southern and eastern slopes are well-watered and lush. 





(1) md, v, 255; D.Z. Sophianos, Ἅγιος Hix$Aaoc ὁ ἐν Βουναίνῃ » passim 
but especially 91-8, It is remarkable, however, that the other Thessalian 
Vounaina, near Almyros, also has a shrine of jhe saint, on the site of an 
early Christian church. See also Sophianos, ᾿Ανέκδοτος κανὼν τοῦ Μάρτυ- 
ρος 'àpuob6íov συνταχθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ ᾿Αρσενίου τῆς Ἐρυπτοφέρρης 


(4 Α΄ αἰών), Ep. Et. Byz. Sp., xxxix-xl (1972-3), 96-IO9. 








(2) ànna Comnena, ii, 2h; Adler, benjamin of Tudela, II. 
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With these natural advantages, it is not surprising that the region was 
well-populated in Byzantine as in ancient times. There is little written evi- 
dence for this, but the area is rich in byzantine antiquities, which have in re~ 
cent years received systematic investigation. The remains of churches and other 
buildings that have been identified form a continuous series from the mouth of 
the Peneios to the plain of debis 

Apart from these, the following settlements are mentioned in the sources: 


Vesaina, Charmaina, lykostomion, and the monastery of Marmariana. 


Vesaina. The site of Vesaina has, on the basis of an inscription, been iden- 
tified as that of the modern village of Nésiani, in the plain of giá There is 
no evidence that the town was fortified, or that it succeeded to an ancient set- 
tlement, unless this was Justinian!s Kentauropolis? It was the seat of a bishop 
from the IIth century and at the end of the I2th it was the centre of an epi- 

skepsis. Shortly before this, Benjamin of Tudela had found here a Jewish popu- 
lation of 100 which suggests the presence of a silk-industry. Ruins and sculp- 


6 
tured fragments of Byzantine churches have been found in Désiani. 





(I) N.I. Giasnnopoulos,"Epevvai ἐν τῇ, ἐπαρχίᾳ ᾿Αγιᾶς » Ep. Et. Byz. 85», 
xvi (1940), 370-83; N. Nikonanos, "Άρευνες στὴν ἐπαρχία Ἁγιᾶς Aaptoonc, 
᾿Αρχεῖον Θεσσαλι κῶν Μελετῶν, ii (Volos, 1973), 39-59. 


(2) N.I. üiannopoulos, 'H ἐπισκοπὴ Βεσαίνης ἐν Θεσσαλίᾳ, Ele Myfuny Σπυρ. 
δονος Λαμπρον (Athens, 1935), 199-20}; Zakythinos, 'Studies!', ii, 1 1-8; 
D.A. Chatzikostas, 'H ἐν Θεσσαλία πόλις Ῥέσσαινα καὶ ἡ ὄμονυμος ἐπι- 
Θεσσαλικὰ Χρονικά (special issue, 1965), 534-8. oxor), 





(3) Proc., De Aed., II3-h. 
(L) Letter of Psellos, ed. Sathas, v, 34-5. 


(5) Adler, benjamin of Tudela, II, 


(6) uiennopoulos, "“Ἔρευναι ἐν τῇ ἐπαρχίᾳ ᾿Αγνᾶς , 370-6. 
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Charmaina.and the monastery of Marmariana. The location of the see of Charmains, 





mentioned in all the episcopal lists from IIOO to 1320, has not been established. 
Vasmer derives the name from Common Slav * chorm, na ('domus'; hence 'church', as 


I 
in Bulgarian chram and Serbo-Croatian hram). Kirsten identifies the town in 





Question with Phanari, near which a village of Charmaina is to be found? But 

a Makrinitissa document of [277 concerns a monastery of the Virgin situated at 
Charmaina, 'under the foothills of Kissavos' (ὑπὸ τοὺς πρόποδας τοῦ Κι σσάβου)ῥ 
The monastery of tlarmariana, which is known from Antonios! Encomium on Kyprianos 
to have been near Larissa, lay within the diocese of Charmaine! These, data rule 


out any identification with Phanari. The exact location of Charmaina must, how- 
ever, remain a mystery until Marmariana itself has been properly identified. 
The monastery, which was a Stavropegion dedicated to S. Demetrios, had been in 


existence at least since the time of. Xsaac-LI-(1185-95), and is: described by 





Antonios as one of the largest in the district. Such a monastery can hardly 
have disappeared without trace, yet remains of it have in vain been sought where 
one would most expect to find them - near the village of Marmáriani, on the west 
Side of Ossa, For went of better evidence, we should perhaps follow Hees in 
identifying Haremariana with the monastery of S. Demetrios and the Panagia at 
Tságezi, near the mouth of the Peneios? The I3th/Ilth-century katholikon in- 
corporates remains of an lith-century Sipüctüre" According to Sotiriou, the 
monastery taxes its modern name of Komneneion or Oikonomeion from a now-abandoned 


nearby Byzantine townycould this name be a 'hellenisation' of Charnaina?" 





(I) Vasmer, 98. 

(2) Kirsten, 'Beitrüge', 293; see viannopoulos, 'Épiscopal lists’, ii, I8h-5. 
(3) ra, iv, h26-9. 

iu) πιά, i, 85-8; Appendix II, vi-vii, 

(5) bees, 'antonios von Larissa!, 319, 


(6) 3otiricu, ‘donuments', ii, 364, 366. 





Honeri Il 





355 nn. 1-2. sustathios 
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Lykostomion. The Kastron of Ly«ostomion mentioned by Cantacuzene is probably 


io be identified with the κάστρον τῆς prac which commands the passage of 


I 
Tempe from a steep spur of Mt. Ossa, From other sources, it appears that the 


2 
name, meaning 'wolf's mouth', could be applied to the gorge as such end to the 


flat land at the mouth of the Peneios, where there were important salt-pans? 


The kastron may have contained a metochion of S. Nicholas belonging to farmariana; 


antonios says that this stood by the Peneios and received all the good things of 

the sea. When Kyprianos was given charge of it (post 1300) it was in a bad state, 
L 

and Turkish pirates used it from time to time as a raiding-base. One of the 


castra mentioned by Sanudo in 1325 is that of Sannicolo de Custinni super flumine 





Solombriee in contrata Achiliae, which Tafel and Thomas have identified as Lyko- 
--------- n contrata Acniliae 
c 


stomion. A manuscript of the Great Lavra dated I9 July 1337 was written by 


command of Niphon, ‘proistemenos of our monastery.of Lykostomion:? 


eee .. 


(i) Cantacuzene, i, 473-43 Α.Ε. Vakalopoulos, Τὰ κάστρα τοῦ Πλαταμώνα xai 
TÄL pıc Τεμπῶν καὶ ὁ Τεκὲς τοῦ Χασὰν Νπαμπᾶ (Thessaloniki, BT), 
95-9. 


(2) Anna Comnena, ii, 27, 29, 31. anna comments that Bohemond made a weak pun 
on the name. 








(3) Byzantis, i, 256; ii, 79 (Solovyev-MoSin, 226). 


(4) Appendix II, X, 15-20. Antonios writes of the raiders as’Apoanf6ar » for 
which both Lempe and Sophocles give ‘Persian kings'. This, according to the 
logic of Byzantine pedantry, must mean 'Turkish emirs'; cf. Actes de Kutlumus, 
no. 36, 1.60, where a document of 1378 refers to the Turks as 'Achemenids!. 


(5) Tafel/Thomas, i, 498-9 and n. 5. 


(6) Sophronios Eustratiades and Spyridon Lavriotes, Catalogue of the Greek MSS. 
in the Library of the Lavra on Mt, Athos (Harvard Theological Studies, XII) 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1925), p. 167, no. I080. 
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(7) Mount Pelion. 

The name Felion is properly given to the mountain whose twin peaks rise be- 
hind Volos, but this only part of a range which runs unbroken from the plein of 
Agiá to the end of the Magnesian peninsula. 

The side of the mountain facing the sea is steep and its coast Snhospitable, 
but it is watered by perpetual streams and covered with thick woods. 

Pelion appears to have been one of the few areas of Thessaly which was more 
heavily settled in medieval than in ancient times. The series of forts whose 
remains are to be found along both sides of the mountain were no doubt built in 
the 6th-7th centuries to protect the shore and the eastern corridor of the plain 
from both Arab and Slav eae: The Slavs, however, were not prevented from 
colonising the mountain? The return of Byzantium opened up Mt. Pelion to a way 
of life unknown in the pre-Christian world: . monasticism. Pelion held something 
of ‘the "sing atiractión for solitaries as did Athos, being similar in geology and 
vegetation. By the late IIth century the mountain was known both as Zagora, a 
name derived from a Slav expression meaning 'across the mountain!2 and as Kellia - 
the mountain of the (monastic) cells'. Alexios I, who came this way on campaign 
in 1085, decided that the monk Christodoulos, a saintly refugee from Latros in 
Asia Minor, could put his talents to good use by organising the undisciplined 
local aX horites. These, however, did not rise to the Occasion, and Alexios 
finally granted Christodoulos' original request for permission to found a commun- 


ity on Patmos. 





(I) Mézióres, Mémoire sur le Pélion et 110958, h9, 90; Kirsten, 'BeitrZge', 293. 





(2) Vasmer, 108-10; Kirsten, 'Eeitrüge!', 278, 294-5. 


(3) In this original sense, Zagora is the area on the Aegean side of Pelion. 
The name was also given to regions in bulgaria and Epiros. See Vasmer, 33,109. 


(L) On the medieval names of relion and its interest to alexios I and 8. Christo- 
doulos, see r.L. Vranoussi, 'Le mont des Kellia. Notes sur un passage d'ánn 
Comnéne!, Zb. mad. Viz. inst., viii, Β (1901), 59-6; gadem, Τὰ ἐγιολογι» à. 
κείμενα τοῦ Solov Κριστηδούλου, ἱδρύτοῦ τῆς ἐν Πάτμρ πονΏς 
(athens, 1966), 120-39. Pelion was also known simply as the mountain of 
Demetrias; vn, iv, 3231. 
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The monks of Éellia were never again to find such a spiritual leader or 
such an imperial patron, but at the beginning of the 13th century their houses 
were sufficiently important to attract the attention of Pope Innocent ni One 
of these communities was the monastery of S. Andrew, high above the plain of 
Lechonia, The main structure of the ruined church dates from the rebuilding, 
and rededication to S. Lawrence, in I370. A fragment of a Latin inscription, 
however, gives rise to the theory that the original church may have been built 
in the IIth century as a metochion of the Amalfitan monastery on Mt. Athos. 

The most important period in the monastic life of the mountain began with 


the Greek reconguest of Thessaly in I213-h. By February 1215 a local landowner, 
Gee ass Las la Sin τς ο. πάσι, 


Constantine Maliasenos, had with the help of Arsenios, bishop of Demetrias, com- 
MEL Mm MEER qa Wes ΕΕ See Un UE UE TES ME 








pleted the building of a monastery called Makrinitissa and dedicated to the Vir- 





Throughout the century he 





and, after his death c.1255, his son Nicholas, kept on good terms with all the 
local political regimes. By so doing they added substantially to Makrinitissa's 


properties, especially after 1259, when Nicholas recognised the rising star of the 





emperor Michael VIII, master of eastern Thessaly from about 1267. Nicholas was 





rewarded for his loyalty with a Palaiologan marriage and with a large estate, 





Dryanouvaine, adjacent to Makrintissa. Here Nicholas and his wife by an act of 





compulsory purchase in September I271 relieved an unfortunate peasant, Michael 
Archontitzes, of his unprofitable family-holding, because they considered that 
‘the quiet and altogether anchoritic nature of the spot! (τὸ φιλήσυχον καὶ 


πάντη ἀναχωρητικὸν τοῦ τόπου } made it ideal for the nunnery they planned to 





(1) Migne, PL, cexvi, col. 230. 


(2) N.I. Giannopoulos,'H ἐπὶ τοῦ ηλίου μονῇ τοῦ "Αγίου Λαυρεντίου, Ep. 
Et. Byz. δρ.» xi (2935), 385 3 D.A. Zakythinos, 'H λατινικὴ ἐπιγραφὴ 
τοῦ Ἁγίου Δανρεντίου, κ. ix (1936), 29-31. On the amalfitan monastery 
of Athos, see P. Lemerle, ‘Les archives du monastère des Amalfitains au Mont 
Athos', Ep. Et. byz. Sp., xxiii (1953), 548-66. 





(3) s, iv, 382-3. Un the tamily of saliasenos and their political importance, 
See infra, IL? ff. 
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I 
build. This convent, which they dedicated to S. John the Baptist and called 


Nea Petra, was being constructed in December 1271 and had been finished by 
July of the next yeahs 

By a similar process of pious exploitation, Nea Petra was endowed with a 
series of properties, on Felion and in Velestinon, whose owners could not in the 
conditions of the time afford to maintain them. Nea Petra thus acquired a large 
number of vineyards! and several dilapidated metochia donated by the bishop of 


5 t 
Demetrias. After almost every transaction, Maliasenos sought legal guarantees 





from the emperor and patriarch, and the authorities in Constantinople, who needed 








all the support they could find in this sensitive area, were only too glad to ob- 





lige. By 1278, both monasteries had acquired an impressive list of local proper~ 


ties, as well as a metochion in να 

The last-documert-in-the-cartulary can be dated to 1280; in I285-6 Andro- 
nikos II put his signature to the new Ge luxe edition of the archives. This is 
the last we hear of the monasteries. There may have been a later series of docu- 
ments which are now lost, but in all probability Makrinitissa fell victims to 
some Catalan, Albanian, of Turkish raid. If the local 'Missilino! who shortly 
before 1325 married his sister to the Catalan Marshal Odo de Novelles was in fact 
a Maliasenos, he cannot have been deeply concerned about the fate of his family 


7 


monasteries. 





(I) MM, iv, 397. 


(2) Ibid. 405: τῆς μονῆς..... «ἀνεγειρομένης, 


(3) Ibid. 363: δεδόμηται ο τὸ πατριαρχικὸν μοναστήριον. 
The Ihth-century foundation of Jionysicu on rt. athos, Similarly dedicated 
to the baptist, was also called Nea Petra: Actes de Dionysiou, 21, nauk. 
Aceites de "lonysiou 





(4) M, iv, hO2-II. 
(5).Ibid. hIh-8, h21-h. 


(6) ibid. 330-9. ‘The combined total is small, however, compared with the estate 
of Lykousada in 1318. = 


i7) Tafel/Tnomas, i, h99. The Catalan magnate rissili de Novelles may have been 
a son of tnis marriage: Loenertz, ‘athe: et Né MUN 
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tlakrinitissa and Nea Petra were in effect a Maliasenos family trust. The 
patriarchal and imperial charters not only defend them against the encroachments 
of all officials, but insist that they belong to Nicholas and Anna 'by hereditary 
right'(d4né γονικόθε) and that after the ktetors! death, their son John is to be 
‘absolute inheritor of the whole of his birth-right that devolves on™him from his 
parents! (κληρονόμον τέλειον εἶναι πάντων τῶν γονικῶν αὐτοῦ, ὅσα παρὰ 
τῶν γονέων πρὸς αὐτὸν διαβαίνει) I By building up the endowments of monasteries 
which remained a family monopoly, the Maliesenoi insured a substantial part of 
their estate against the heavy taxation, arbitrary expropriation, and divided in- 
heritance which threatened lay holdings. This type of investment was undoubtedly 
common in Byzantium, and in the long term it worked to the detriment of ihe monas- 
teries concerned, by keeping them dependent on the whims and fortunes of noble 


femilies, In contrast, communities which grew spontaneously around the figure 


Spiritual celebrity had the memory of a saintly founder to keep them 








going through hard times; they were also more likely to attract the direct patron- 





age of the state. faxrinitissa and Nea Petra, like their counterparts in western 





Thessaly, the aristocratic foundations of Porta-Panagia and Lykousada, lacked 





such beginnings, and their fate was similarly obscure. 








Wnile they lasted, however, they gave a great boost to the spiritual life of 
Mt, Pelion. The Maliasenoi, while careful to look after their own interests, 
were perfectly genuine in their devotion, of which the emperor and patriarch 
speak highly. Censtantine, the founder of Hakrinitissa, received spiritual train- 


ing frosa monk John who came 'from the east? Nicholas and Anna lived together i 





ihe world until they were sure of a son and successor; then, in autumn I27h, 








Nicholas became tie monk loasaph and Anna took the veil as the nun Anthousa! 











(I) δά, iv, 375; Ferjentié, 'Posedi', 37-9. 
(2) AH, iv, 336-7, 357, 363, 366, 371-3. 
(3) Ibid. 380 


(à) Ibid. 333, hi7; rerjanéié, 'Porodica!, 2h7. 
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Coming only seven years after their marriage, this was hardly a last-minute re- 
pentance. Monasteries could be an investment, but, in themselves not economically 
viable, they could also be a considerable expense. The Maliasenoi paid for the 
entire construction of Makrinitissa and Nea Petra, and to judge from the sculp» 
tures that survive they commissioned the best artists available. Whatever profits 
they derived from the monastic endowments had to be offset by the cost of provid- 
ing for the monks and nuns. In agreeing to part with various metochia the bishop 
of Demetrias, Michael Panaretos, who was no less jealous than his predecessors 

of the patriarchal monasteries which fell within his diocese but outside his 
jurisdiction! tacitly admitted that these properties were more of a liability 

than an asset; in all cases the churches needed rebuilding or repair. The house 
of Hasousa, which Makrinitissa acquired as a metochion in 1270, had itself been 


built by Nicholas Haliasenos, and its entire inventory of liturgical books and 





vessels had“originally been donated by Constantine to his spiritual father, the 


abbas John? Indeed, there are two indications that Nicholas and Anna founded 


Ε.Ε e Ch fs 


several monasteries in addition to Nea Petra? 





Of the monasteries and metochia mentioned in the sources nothing is now vis- 
ible but scattered fragments of masonry and sculpture. Several of these are to 
be seen in the village of Makrinitza, in the I8th-century church of the Virgin, 
which has presumably succeeded to the katholikon of makrinitissa! In 1266 there 


was a Vlach settlement close to the monastery, associated with (a church of) the 





(I) before 1213 he had taken advantage of some local disturbances to seize one of 
Nea Petra's metochia; his claim, which he did not abandon until 1280, may have 
had some basis (um, iv, 369-71, 422-3). In the first half of the century 
Makrinitissa had often suffered from the local prelates, despite the part that 
their predecessor, arsenios, had played in its construction and his guarantee 
that no bishop of Demetrias would interfere (nM, iv, 382-3); Ferjenfié, Tesa- 


lija, 70-2. 





(2) Ht, iv, 377-8, 380. 
(3) Ivid. 366 (1272), 425 (1280). 


(h) Giannopoulos, ‘Honasteries', i, 234-40; ii, 227-35; Vasmer, I09, derives 
the name slexrinitza trom Slavonic sMokrinica ("damp place!). 
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Asomatos of Katakalon? Makrinitissa stood on the 'mountain of Drongos!, as 
opposed to the ‘mountain of Dryanouvaine! on which Nea Petra lay. Dryanouvaine 
was the name of an estate (ktena) which Michael VIII gave to Nicholas Halissénos 
about 12612 and which Nicholas donated in its entirety to Nea Petra 1n October 
isl It was divided into an upper and a lower part, and included mountainous 
and lowland terrain, vineyards and arable tana! Its inhabitants formed a single 
village community {χωρίον X Nea Petra lay in Upper Dryanouvaine; and Gianno- 
poulos has identified the site as that of the present monastery of the Prodromos, 
above the village of Portariá, where several sculptured fragments are built into 
the ware The area of Portariá belonged to the Lower Dryanouvaine; here were two 
of the metochia donated by the bishop of Demetrias - S. Nicholas Palaiorropatos 


7 
and the Panagia Portarea. Nea Petra acquired three other metochia in Dryanou- 





vaine: the Holy Apostles at rlegalogenes, S. Nicholas Xylopas, and a hesychasterion 
dedicated to the Virgin. The first two lay in the village of Katechóri, south- 

8 
east of Portariá. The hesychasterion, which was a gift of the patriarch to Nea 


Petra, has not been identified. It lay on the flank of the mountain, looking 





(I) MM, iv, 351; Ferjandi¢, Tesalija, 93. 

(2) MM, iv, 397. 

(3) ibid. 37h. 

(L) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. 398, 391-3. 

(6) Ibid. 362; Giannopoulos, 'Konasveries!, ii, 235-6. 

(7) HA, iv, 4ih-6, 366-9; Giannopoulos, 'Monasteries!, ii, 237-h0. 


(8) s, iv, LI7-8; Giannopoulos, 'Honasteries', ii, 2hl. 
E s à», 
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east; possibly it stood on the hill of Zpiskopi, in Upper Volos. snother uniden- 
tified metochion which Nea Petra received from the bishop was that of S. Maria 
Koukouras? Un the lower slopes of Pelion overlooking Volos, Hakrinitisse had a 
metochion of S. Onouphrios. 

Hakrinitissa owned a few properties at Zagora, on the Aegean side of PEN 
(These properties included the monastery of Hasousa, which Giannopoulos has identi- 
fied with the deserted convent of RÁsova, east of the modern village. The monas- 
tery also possessed an 'abandoned'! (ἀπορριμένη) metochion of the Erir 
Mézières and Georgiades claim to have seen in the village a cross-in-dome church 
of the Transfiguration with an inscription bearing the date II60. The existence 
of a harbour belou Zagora is implied in one Venetian source. 

Taken together, the sculptured and inscribed fragments surviving from 
fakrinitissa-and -Nea—Petra—are—quite-nuerows;— They-zure to be found in the 
churches of the Dormition and 8. Athanasios at Makrinitza, in the churches of 4 


the Prodromos and 5. Nicholas at Portariá, and in the church of Episkopi in 


Ano Volos. The most important fragments are: 





(I) MM, iv, 369; N.I. Giannopoulos, 'Les constíctions byzantines de la région de 
Démétrias', Bulletin de Correspondance Héllénique, xliv (1920), 181-218. 





(2) HM, iv, l2h-6. 

(3) Ibid. 35h-5. 

(à) Supra, 98 n. 3. 

(5) Giannopoulos, 'Monasteries', i, 220. 
(6) s, iv, 331. 


(7) a. Mézières, Mémoire sur le rélion et 110558, 60; N. Georgiades, *H ξεσσαλίς͵, 
Ist edn., 215. 





(3) Tafel/Thouas, iii, 219. The harbour was probably that at Póri (ancient Sepias} 
e A.J.B. Wace, Journal of Hellenic studies, xxvi (1906), Ih5-8. 
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I 
a) A fragment of the tomb of anna Palaiologina Maliasena (Episkopí). 





b) A lete I3th-century deesis of a monk Leontius, bearing the inscription 








oie 236 
`E Maxpivívicca-xai Ὀξεία Ἐπίσκεψι dEpiskopi). 





c) À sculptured slab of the Virgin and Child with a border inscription, and 
with one flanking the head of the Virgin which reads ¥P-@Y Ἢ Ὀξεῖα Ἐπίσκεψις 
(Church of the Dormition, Maxeini tea)? 

d) An inscribed slab bearing the verse epitaph of the monk Neilos Eryennios 


n 


Maliasenos (Church of S. Athanasios, Makrinitza). 








(8) Mount Olympos. 
Olympos, the highest mountain in Ureece, is the most massive link in a 
mountain chain that runs from the Aliakmon valley in southern Macedonia to the 


southern tip of Euboea. To the north-west it is separ 





ed from the mountains of 





Pieria by the Petra pass, and, to the south-east, from Ossa by the Vale of Tempe. 
On the west, Olympos is separated by the broad lowland of the Titaresios from the 
Chasia mountains; the north-eastern part of these, the Kambounia mountains, meet 
the Pieric range at the pass ofSarantáporos. To the east, the main summit of the 
mountain has at its foot a broad coastal plain, but the foothills of the lower, 


southerly ‘nieder-Olymp’ at one point fall directly to the sea. 





(1) Giannopoulos, 'Les constructions byzantines’, op. cit. (supra, Τι n.I), 195-6; 
corrigendum, perhaps unnecessary, in Bulletin de Correspondance Héllénioue, 
Ti (1927), 502. a. Millet, 'Les sculptures byzantines de la région de Déme- 
trias', Bulletin de Correspondance Héllénique, xliv (1920), 211 n.3, incerrect~ 
ly dates Anna's death to i275. 





(2) Dated by A. Xyngopoulos, TS ἀνάγλυφον τῆς ᾿Επισκοπῆς Βόλου, Ep. Et. 
Byz. Sp., ii (1925), 107-21. 


(3) Giannopoulos, 'Honasteries!, i, 237-h0. 
(L) Ibid. ii, 235-6. Polemis, 1h3, identifies this Neilos with the one mentioned 


as ‘second tor! of 5akrinitissa in an inscription at the Church of the 
bormition (Giannosoulos, nasterios!, ii, 229). 
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The main roads from Macedonia to Thessaly are forced to circumvent Olympos, 
and the two sites which control the northern approaches to the passes have played 
a very important part in the history of the region: Sérvia, at the northern end 
of the3arantáporos pass in the Aliakmon valley; and Platamén, at the point where 
the foothills of Lower Olympos interrupt the coastal plain. These two settlements 
lie on the Macedonian side of the natural boundary, and they have always belonged 
to the ecclesiastical province of Thessalonica. Yet in a sense it is their prox- 
imiiy to Thessaly which has given them their importance - an importance that was 
above all military, as the sources and the impressive remains of both kastra 
show most clearly? 

Servia is of particular interest to us as being one of the provincial towns 
most fully described by Byzantine writers. Cecaumenos writes, 'This kastron lies 


of 
perched on the top tail rocks and is surrounded by deep and high ravines! (Τὸ 5 


E» 





τοιοῦτον κάστρον ἐστὶν ἐν πέτραις ὑψηλαῖς πάνυ κείμενον καὶ φόραγξιν 
ἐγρίαις καὶ βαθυτάταις περικυκλούμενον). Cantacuzene, describing his own 
attempt to take Servia from Stephen Du$an in 1350, writes: 


"his not a mean city, lying on the borders of Botiaia and Thessaly, which 
Preljub, one of the kral's magnates...» ruled along with the rest of Thess- 
aly (μετὰ τῆς ἄλλῆς Θετταλίας), The town lies on a steep spur of the 
mountain, such that as you approach it, it appears higher than the mountain 
itself, It rises to its summit by three rings of fortifications, so that 
from without there appear to be three towns, one on top of the other 
(ἐπαλλήλους ). On all sides it is girt with deep ravines. The space be- 
tween the town on the one hand and the level ground and the ravines on the 








(I) Letter of John Apokaukos, ed. B. Vassilevsky, 'Epirotica Saeculi XIII", Viz. 

Vrem., iii (1096), 2h7; acropolites, 62, 8h, 133; Cantacuzene, ii, 355; iii, 
130; Gr. Chr. Mor., p. 158, 1. 3676; Fr. Chr. Hor., 350; L. Heuzey, Le Mont 
Olympe et l'&carnanie (Paris, 1860), 207-20; A. Xyngopoulos, Τὰ μνημεία 
τῶν Σερβίων Vathens, 1957); A.E. Vakalopoulos, Τὰ κάστρα τοῦ Πλαταμώνα 
καὶ τῆς πριᾶς Τεμπῶν, 11-61, The name of Servia probably derives from 
the time when this was temporarily a settlement of Serbs transplanted by 
Heraclius; see Constantine vorphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, ed. Gy. 
doravcsik and tr. H.H.L. Jenkins, I: Text (D moarton Oaks Texts, 1; washingtor 
D.C., 1961), 5 32, i0-i2;1I: Comwantery, ed..H. Jenkins (London, 1962), pp. 
131-2 (oy F. Dvornik). 

















(2) Cecaumenos, 260. 
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other is filled, wherever the terrain permits of habitation, with houses, 
not only of the common folk (τῶν πολλῶν ) but also of the best of the 
citizens and of the stratiotai, who are of local men and of good standing. 
The polis, having its houses on top of each other because of the nature of 
the siie, seems to have few dwellings of more than one storey ( πολυορόφους 
Two sections are inhabited by the citizens; the third, being the highest, is 
reserved to the governor’, I tee 


Preljub was on the point of retiring to Thessaly, but his companions persuad- 


ed him not to leave the town, arguing that if Cantacuzene gained control of it he 





would easily be able to occupy the whole of Thessaly. 

The actual boundary between Macedonia and Viachiat was crossed at a place 
called Katakalon, at the summit of the Surantdporos φόρος But the above passage 
of Cantacuzene shows that Servia looked to Thessaly as much as to Macedonia. 
indeed, up to 120) it seems to have been the centre from which much of northern 


Thessaly, including Stagoi, was administered? It was here, according to tradition, 





m — h 
that Michael II of Epiros met his wife Theodora Petraliphina, 





Another settlement that must have been of Strategic value for communications 





between Thessaly and ilacedonia was Petra, near the pass of that name, also the 


5 
seat of a suffragan bishop of Thessalonica. 





| | Two settlements which lay in Thessaly proper remain to be considered: Ezeros 


and Pyihion, 





(I) Cantacuzene, 111, (30, 8 ~ I3I, I; Τ.Α. Zakythinos, Le Despotat grec de Morée, 
ii (Athens, I953), 166-7, 





4 (2) Gr. Chr. Hor., p. 158, 1. 367) and n. 





(3) àstruc, 222-6, ‘The bulgar invasions considerably complicated the administra - 
tive geography of this region. It is possible, however, that the Peneios had 
always constituted the southern boundary of byzantine 'Tnessalonica! and the 
northern frontier of 'Hellas'; see Pachymeres, i, 205. 





; (ix) Job, Honachus, Life of S. Theodora of Arta, ed. A. Hustoxidi, Ἑλληνοιινήμων 
i (Athens, 1843-53), hh. 





(5) Cantacuzene, ii, 355; iii, 130; Tafel, Thessalonica, 61; Heuzey, iont Olyuoe 


145-59 
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(N)Ezeros. The toponym is a com.on one, derived from the Slavonic word for a 
lake (sezero)] and this has,not surprisingly, caused some confusion as to the loca- 
tion of the Ezeros whose bishop is listed in the Notitiae under Larissa’ Phil- 
ippson and Kirsten chose to place it beside the lake in the Othrys range now 
known as Xyni& in the Privilegium, however, its administrative district or 
chartoularaton was associated with that of a settlement near ον which is 
an argument in favour of the site between Upper and Lower Olympos, beside the 


Laxe Askoris mentioned by Livy. Ezeros is the main communications-centre in the 


6 
lower Olympos area. 


fythion, On the Thessalian side of the Petra pass, Nixonanos has identified, 
near the site of the ancient Pythion, a Byzantine fortress and several small 

churches. One of these, dedicated to the Holy Cross, has important frescoes and 
an inscription dating the building to 1339, in the reign of Andronikos III and 


7 
the empress Anna. 





(1) Vasmer, IOI and index, 
(2) See also Laurent, Re estes, no. 1316. 


(3) Philippson, i08-9; Kirsten, 'Beitr&üge!, 293; see also, V. Tipkova-Zaimova, 
‘Autour de la pénétration du Tzar Bulgare Samuel dans les régions de la 
Gréce proprement dite’, byzantinobulgarica, ii (1966), 237-9. 

(L) Zakythinos, 'Studies!, ii, 48-9. 

(5) Livy, ab Urbe Condita, XLIV, 2, 3. 


(6) Giannopoulos, 'Episcopel lists', ii, 179; StZhlin, 9-10; Heuzey, Mont Olympe, 
66-71. 


(7) N. Nixonanos, Ἐἰδήσεις ἐκ Θεσσα fag - Πύθιον ᾿Ξλασσόνος, Ath. Ann. 
arch., v (1972), 368-73. ; 
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The mountains of Chasia,and, north-east of these, Kambounia, continue the 
barrier between the Peneios and Aliakmon basins westwara fron Olympos, to which, 
for the most Part, they are geologically alike. They do not form a Single range 
but rather a highly-dissected highland bloc, which although not unsuited to cul« 
tivation, Pasture, and habitation, seems to have attracted no major settlement at 
any stage in its history. This is possibly because they are not traversed by 
any major route, except in the area north of Kalambaka, where they join the Pin- 
dos. Here various points in the Aliakmon valley can be reached by crossing the 
watershed. These routes are not much used today, but they must have been vital 
in Byzantine times, when Stagoi belonged to the theme of Servia and Trikkala had 


links with Kastoria. 





(I0) The Pindos. 

The vast territory of the Thessalian Pindos presents meny contrasts, from 
barren precipices and ravines to habitable valleys and upland plateaux. Yet a- 
part irom references to a monastery at Chrysenon and a bishopric δὲ tiadovisdion, 
the sources are completely silent about this area, This is understandable, since 


the Pindos was prooably still the preserve of those groups - the Viachs and later 





the Albanians - who called for special comment only when they affected the life 
of the lowlands, Even in their native mountains, however, these peoples did not 
allow themselves to be forgotten. They must have had all traffic between Thessa- 
ly and Epiros at their mercy, and must, therefore, have played a large part in 
the considerations of all those I3th and Ihth-century rulers of Epiros and Thessa- 


ly who extended their power across the Pindos. 





Ira 


The area to the south-west of the Upper Thessalian plain must, if our theory 
about the early location of the Thessalian Vlachia is correct, have constituted 
the mountainous part of the 'Provintia'. This area is today known as Agrapha; 


hae Christian society flourished at its most uninhibited under the Turks. Leake 


gives a good account of it:- 


lÀgrapha may be described as comprehending the mountains bordering on 
Thessaly which connect Pindus with Othrys as well as with Oeta, for the 
two latter ranges, though separated from one another towards the sea by 
the vele of the Spercheius, are united inland, Mount Velükhi or Tym- 
phrestus forming the common link of connexion'. I 





Elsewhere he writes that Agrapha 


'has enjoyed particular privileges dating perhaps from a remote period in 
the byzantine empire, when the villages were "not written down" in tne 
publicans' books, and the inhabitants of the district accounted in a body 
for their taxes. To judge from the names of places, and from the absence 
of every language but the Greek, Agrapha had preserved itself before the 
Turkish conquest from admixture with Bulgarians and Wallechians in a 

. greater degree than most other parts of Greece’. 2 





Leake's etymology is sjrely correct, although the privileges of which he speaks 
most probably did not date from before the Turkish period, and the prevalence 
of Greek language and place-names would seem to suggest an influx of Greeks in 
the I5th or i6th century, as happened on Pelion, when the plains were recolonised 
by Turks from Konya. None of the many local monasteries shows signs of having 


been founded in the byzantine period. 


QI) Othrys. 

Othrys is an eastward projection of the Pindos which reaches the sea at 
Pteleon and extends northwards to the central Thessalian highlands, thus creating 
a barrier between the Upper Thessalian plain and the sea. It is crossed by two 
passes. Uthrys seems to have been very sparsely settled in our period. The in- 
teresting iSth-century durch of antinitsa was probably built in the interval of 


quasi independence from the Turks that followed the battle of Ankara (1502)2 





(I) Leake, lravels, iv, 268. (2) foid. 266-7. 





Orlendos, ' 
(TO30j. AQ. 


ni τῆς Ὄθρυος μονῇ τῆς ᾿ἀντενίτσης, Ep, Et. 
infra. TT7.R. 
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(12) The Spercheios Valley and the Malian Gulf. 





The valley of the 3percheios (medieval Hellada, modern ἁλοπέπα) is formed 
by the two ranges of Othrys and Vita (Katávothra)-Kallídromos, which run easte 
wards from Mt. Tymphrestos in the Pindos. The flat, alluvial valley-floor nare 
rows at a point half-way between Ypáti and Lamia, after which the river takes a 
slight southerly turn and the valley becomes considerably wider than before. The 
river discharges into the Malian Gulf, an extension of the valley corridor, which 
is flanked by coastal plains, that to the north being somewhat wider. "The entran- 
ce io the gulf is blocked by the tapering north-west corner of Euboea. 

The corridor is important for its productivity, as the valley floor is good 
arable-land and the coastal plains are rich in olives and vines, and for being a 
funnel of communications between northern and southern Greece. Both the coastal 
and the inland routes from north to south-are brought-together at Lamia, although 
it has happened that the stands against northern invaders were made not at this 
nodal point, but slightly to the south, at Thermopylae or in the Boeotian plain. 
The sea-lanes, too, are forced deep inside the gulf because of the formation of 
north-western Euboea, 

The northern littoral of the Malian Qulf has usually been classed with 
Thessaly (Phthiotis), and the southern, ancient Loxris, has tended to look to 
Boeotia and Euboea. The Spercheios valley has always been something of a no-man's 
land. ΒΥ the end of antiquity it had become part of Phthiotis, but the fusion was 


never complete. Lamia (Zeitotini) remained within the archdiocese of Larissa, but 





from the 9th century Hypata (Neopatras) was the metropolis of a separate province. 





The sources hesitate to include Zeitouni in Vlachia. Heopatras was from 1267 to 
EE 





1318 the capital of princes who based themselves economically on the west Thessal- 








ian plain, bat fF 





1273 Zeitouni end the other strongholds controlling the passes 








(1) adler, penjamin of Tudela, II; rr. chr. Sor., O77, p. 347; Zakythinos, 
‘Studies', ii, hh; rerjancié, Yesalija, L (whose rererences in n. IS ar 
incorrect). 
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were in Frankisn hands, and after the formation c.1320 of the Catalan Dachy of 
-- 








Neopatras, the northern frontier of Latin Greece never ran south of Othrys. 








From 1832 to I88I the river Spercheios was the northern boundary of the modern 
Greek kingdom, 


The settlements which call for individual attention in the present context 


are four: Neopatras, Zeitouni, Echinos, and Gardiki. Three fortresses in the 
— 





Oite range, however, played an important part in the history of this area: 
Siderokastron, which controlled the Kallidromion SER Gravia, which controlled 
the access to this from Boeotia and Phokis? Boudonitza, with its baronial castle 
above Thermopylae and its harbour below! There existed another port, 'Lade! or 
'Lata', which was evidently called after the contemporary name for the Spercheios^ 


The ports of the Malian Gulf were probably more important then than they are now, 
6 


for Lade and boudonitza are referred to as ma, 9r outlets for 'Vlachian! grain. 
= = eo 35 maj 


Tnis must aliude primarily to the Spercheios valley, but it may be that much pro- 
duce from the west Thessalian plain was brought over Othrys to be Shipped. The 

Venetians of Negropont handled most Thessalian merchandise] and both they and the 
producers may have found it profitable for cargoes to be embarked as far south as 


possible. 





(I) a. Bon, 'Forteresses médiévales de la Gréce centrale', Bulletin de correspon- 
héllénique, lxi (1937), 139-h1; G. Kolias, Σιξερόκαστρον, Ep. Et. Byz. Sp., 


x (1933 ), 12-82. 


(2) A. Bon, op. cit. Ih2. 
(3) Ibid. Ihi-2; W. Miller, 'Tne Marquisate of Boudonitza', Essays on the Latin 
Orient (Cambridge, 1921), 2h5-61. There was a Greek bishop of Boudonitza in 
1311. 


(4) Tafe2/Thomas, iii, 201, 218; Ferjantié, Tesalija, 158, 





(5) Sanudo in Tefel/Thomas, i, Sor see also iii, 221, 213 - idum iret de iigro- 
ponte at Latam per medium BZuldunizam!. 


(6) Sanudo, ioc. cit.; bocardus, virectorium 2d passagium faciendum (Hecueil ces 
historiens des croisades. Jocuments armeniens, 11) (Paris, 1908), 508, 
Perjancié, Tesalija, 15i. 

(7) F. Thiriet, Délibérations des assemblées vénitiennes concernant la konanie, 
I (ii63- (Paris/The Hague, i266), no. 215, p. 75. 


























One other settlement deserves passing mention: kavennika. This has now 





disappeared without trace, but benjamin of Tudela found here a substantial Jewish 


minority, and here, in 1209, the Latin emperor Henry of Hainault called a Parlia- 
ment of all the feudatories in Latin Greece. kavennika stood a day's journey 


I-- 
south of Zeitouni, prcbably at the north end of the Boeotian plain, 





Neopatres 





Hypata does not appear in the ancient sources be- 





fore the lth century B.C., but it quickly became the most important town in the 
region. Under the Roman Empire it was one of the chief cities in Thessaly^ 
According to tradition, its first bishop was Herodian, a «insman and disciple of 
S. paul? Justinian repaired the fortifications! but the ancient settlement muy 
not have survived the Slav invasions; the name under which it reappears in the 


9th century (Neai Patrai - Neopatras) suggests thut it was recolonised from the 


sjn 





Peloponnese 
status, but its suffragan sees were few in number and constantly changing; by the 


lhth century there were none at all. The most famous incumbent was the I2th- 








century Euthymios Melakes, one of the correspondents of Michael Choniates. 








(I) Henry of Valcenciennes, Histoire de l'Empereur Henri, ed. .J, Longnon, 
$$ 607-70 ({669- Tou val de Kavenyke!]; Zakythinos, 'Studies', ii, 46-7; 
nigne, PL, coxvi, col. 230. 





(2) Apuleius, Metamorphoseon, I, 5 - ‘quae civitas cunctae Thessaliae antepollet'; 
Heliodorus, Aethiopica, II, 3h; Stihlin, 220-3; Pauly/Wissowa, ix, 236-lI. 


(3) Komans, XVI, II; M. Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, ii (Paris, 17h0), 123; 
Giannopoulos, 'Episcopal lists’, ii, 20h ff: Nl. Giannopoulos, "Ὑπάτη ri 
Ἠέαι Πάτραι, Delt, Ist. Ethn. Et., vii (1918), hh2-3, followed by G.A. 
Sotiriou in ᾿Αρχατολογικὴ Εφημερίς (1929), 186-7, records the finding 
of remains of a basilica dedicated to Herodian, but no epigraphical or icono- 
graphical evidence is published in Support of this. I 


(h) Proc., De aed., IIO. 
(5) However, a contem; orary, Leo Choirosphaktes, used the ancient name of the 


town in an epigram: Fr. J. roissonade, Anecdota Graeca, ii (Paris, 1830), L70; 
P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin (Paris, 1971), Ih8-9 nn. I and 3. 
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Neopatras appears as a thema in the Partitio (though not in the privilegium). 


its importance increased curing the I3th century, for its position near Mt. Tym- 








phrestos - the meeting-point of akarnania, ihokis, and Thessaly - made it the 








most centrally placed town in the southern half οἱ the 'Despotate! of Epiros. 





When the last two of these regions were combined, about 1267, in one-principality, 
- 





Neopatras, as the link between them, naturally became the dynastic capital. The 





economic strength of the state lay in the west Thessalian plain, and, as hàs been 


Suggested, Neopatras may have shared its status with Trixkala. Yet while the ἀγ- 





nasty was hostile to the government in Constantinople the balance was in favour 


of Neopatres. it had a more defensible citadel and was less exposed to attack 


from Macedonia, while it lay close to the capitals of the Latin rulers whose 
friendship the princes of Thessaly were, until 1309, most keen to cultivate. 


After this, however, the position of Neopatras became a liability and, with the 





d failure of ihe dynasty in 1318, it quickly fell to the Catalans of Athens. 








Even then, it did not lose its importance. It was the capital of the Cata- 
lan possessions in Thessaly, and it gave its name to a separate Duchy, whose title 
was assumed by the Crown of aragon. As various scholars have shown, Neopatras, 
in contest to other local strongholds, was treated by the Catalans not just as a 
castrum but as a self-governing commune or ciutat. The citizen body (universi- 


tat de la ciutat) elected its municipal council of prohomens ('prud'hommes') and 





representatives at the royal court (sindichs). Royal appointments were limited 
to the fortress-commander (castellà) and the rector (capita), but these officials 
often came from local families. The universitat included Greeks as well as Cata- 


lans, but the former must have been strictly in a minority. ‘The case of the 





(τ) A. Rubio y Lluch, 'Els castells catalans en la Grécia continental!, Anuari 
de l'institut d'Estudis Catalans, ii (1908), eh 125, Gk. tr. by G. Havrakis, 
Περὶ τῶν Καταλανικῶν Ξρουρίων τῆς 'Ἠπ ρωτικῆς “Ἑλλάδος 
(athens, 1312), pp. 52-73 on Heapatrass K. Setton, vatalan Domination of 
Athens, Sh ff; ied. Loenertz, 'athénes et Néopa trast. I, 112-3; Ferjancié, 

ja, ih2-8, ino-si. 
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uncle of the future &. athanasios of the Meteora, who fled to Thessalonica at 
the time of the vatalan occupations cannot have been unique, ‘The Catalans made 
Neopatras the seat of a Latin archbishop” and the Orthodox hierarchy was probably 
persecuted. Antonios does not say what happened to the metropolitan whose 8ρη - 
pointment in 1318 he mediions. but he records that one of the subordinate clergy 
fled with his family to Neapsurésd 

Today all that remains of medieval Neopatras is the ruined fortress standing 


on a steep spur of mt. Oite, high above the Spercheios valley; this certainly 





confirms Pachyweres' description of its impregnability. This tight enclosure 
cannot permanently have housed all the citizens, and it is likely that the mein 
part of the settlement stood on the site of the modern village of Ypáti, where 
the remains of ancient Hypata have been found. In a letter of 3 January 1390, 
John I of Aragon instructed Andrea Qavall, castellan and capita of Neopatras, to 


prove the fortifications of the ciutat, which Rubio y Lluch takes to mean that 





6 
the lower town was fortified. It is characteristic that western scholars can 
assume a distinction in Latin sources between the geographical and legal unit of 
the town (civitas) and that of the citadel (castrum), a distinction which is far 


from implicit in byzantine usage of the words polis and kastron/phrourion. 





(1) Byzantis, i, 210. 


(2) ü.-J. Loenertz, 'athénes et Néopatras!, II, archivium Fratrum Praedicatorum, 
xxviii (1958), I7-8, 25. 


(3) appendix II, xii, 22-3. 
(h) Ibid. xxxiii, 15-7. 
(5) Pachymeres, i, 326. 


(6) Rubio y Lluch tr. Mavrakis, op. cit. 5h; Diplomatari, no. 627. 
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At the beginning of this century, the church of Agia Sophia in Ypáti appa- 





rently contained various pieces of Gothic sculpture, which led to the supposition 





that it had been the Latin cathedral, but like much intriguing archaeological 





H 
evidence these soon disappeared. It is possible that the modern church of S. 








George has succeeded to the Greek cathedral; according to Manuel Philes, the 





widow of the the last Greek ruler of Neopatras had the figure of 'S. George of 





Patras' carved on his memorial in Constantinople in order to show the site of 





his actual grave? 
Ypáti is femous today principally for the thermal resort of Loutrá in the 
valley below the village. The name, if not the settiement, existed in our period. 
Giannopoulos notes that in the neighbourhood of Ypáti is a village called 


Vo gomila! 





ἜΝΙ, Giannopoulos, Ὑπάτη - Néal Πάτραι ν Delt. Ist. Ethn. Et., vii (1918), . 
hhh: refs. to Vortselas,¢¢1Gt1¢, h7h, and T. Evangelides, Ταματικὰ Λουτρὰ 
Ὑπάτης (Athens, 1905). 





(2) Α.Ε, Martini, Hanuelis Philae carmina inedita (Naples, 1900), I23. 





(3) Fr. Chr. Mor., 5893, p. 352. 


(4) Giannopoulos, op. cit. h5I-2. Vasmer, 106, gives the variations Bougomóla, 
Vougómylos. I am unaware of any further evidence for Bogomilism in thessauy, 
unless it be the passages in Psellos' De Üperatione Daemonorum, which refer 
to dualist heretics called 'Euchitai' in Elasson and on ‘a peninsula adjacent 
to Hellas!: riigne, PG, cxxii, cols. 840, 853; C. Mango, byzantine Literature 
as a Distorting Mirror (Oxford, 1975), 11-2, n. 2. Mango believes the penin- 
sula in question to be Chalkidike, although neither in the Byzantine nor in 
the ancient sense of 'Hellas' would the description be particularly apt. 
Could the allusion be to the Magnesian peninsula? This might then help to ex- 
plain alexios I's desire to reform the monks of Mt. Pelion. 


Il? 


Zeitouni. Hecieval Zeitouni, the ancient and mocern Lamia, never enjoyed the 
Gistinction of Hypata/Neopatras, in spite of the fact thet it is more strategi- 
cally located, on a hill at the base of Othrys, near the point where the land 
routes from north to south converge to round the head of the Malian Gulf. Like 
Hypava, Lamia was in the late komen period the seat of a bishop, and like its 
neighbour it changed its name in the ryzantine Darx lige? Its bishop, however, 
remained a suffregan of Larissa, and in secular matters it seems to have fallen 
within the administrative competence of other centres. 


During our period the only mentions of Zeitouni are in Latin sources, as 


'Giton'! or 'Siton'. In the first Latin occupation the kastron belonged to the 


2 
Templars. The first prince of Neopatras, the sebastokrator John I Éomneno-Doukas, 
gave the kastron c.1273 to the de la k Athens, who in the early 


years of the Ihth century used it 8 ἃ base for further expansion in Thessaly. 


Under the Catalans it did not constitute a self-governing commune, and its Latin 





bishop was a suffragan of Neopatras? Tt was, however, an important baronial 


fief belonging to the chief feudatories of the Catalan Duchy, the de Fadrique 


Counts of Salona (Amphissa). The last of the line, Don Luis de Fadrique, died in 





1382, leaving as heiress his daughter Maria, but his wife Helen, a daughter of 

| Matthew Kantakouzenos, assumed his title! It is interesting that when in the 
early i5th century the troubles of the Ottoman empire allowed the Christians of 
Thessaly to regain a brief independence, the kephale sent from Constantinople to 


organise their resistance was a member of the Kantakouzenos family, Stravometes, 





(I) Giannopoulos, 'Episcopal lists', i, 308.9. 
(2) Migne, PL, cexvi, col. h70: 'castrum de Situm Super Ravennica!, 


(3) Loenertz, 'Athénes et Néopatras', II, 18-9. There was also a Greek bishop 
in I371. 


(hL) Loenertz, 'Athénes et Hécpatres', I, 177, 180-1; Nicol, Kentakouzenos, no. 52, 
pP. 160-1; mubio y Liuch, Diplometari, no. 562, p. 60h - ‘despina dela Sola 
e del Cito'. 
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and that his residence was ο y In 1423 Stravometes gave the settlements 
of Stylis and vlaki, on the north coast of the Malian Gulf, to the Venetians 
of Aetat 

The kastron of Zeitouni still dominates the modern town of Lamia; like the 


3 
fortresses of Corinth and Argos, its walls are the work of all its occupiers, 


Echinos. Echinos stood at the base of Othrys some 20 km. to the east of Zei- 
touni, overlooking the northern coastal plain of the Malian Gulf. The ancient 
town (Echinaion) was refortified by Justinian, and the relatively well-preserved 
fortifications that can be seen today are probably those of the 6th century! 

We hear of bishops of Echinos from BE and the name regularly appears in the 
Notitiae; its absence from the list of I37I must be attributed to the Catalan 


occupation 











It is remarkable that Echinos, which appears to have been settled 


continuously, is not mentioned in other medieval sources. 





(I) Ducas, Historia Turcobyzantina, ed. V. Grecu (Scriptores Byzantini, I) 


(Bucharest, 1958), p. 239, XVIII, T1; see also p. 111, XVIIL, 2 and note, 
The editor's doubt as to the identity of the Zeitouni mentioned in the text 
is unfounded: Nicol, Kantakouzenos, no. 59, p. 167; A. Bakalopoulos (Vakalo- 
poulos), ‘Les limites de l'empire byzantin jusqu'à sa chute (1453)', Byz. 
Zeit., lv (1962), 60-1. 


(2) Κ.Ν. Sathas, Documents inédits relatifs à l'histoire de la Gréce au Moyen 
Age, i (Paris, 1080), nos. 87, 09, pp. ih0-9. 


(3) Rubio y Lluch tr. Havrakis, h3 ff; F. Stihlin, Lamia. Το ographische und 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen über die Haupstadt der Malier (Erlangen, 1920-I). 

(h) Proc, De àed., 112; L.W. Daly, 'Echinos and Justinian's fortifications in 
Greece!, American’ Journal of Archaeology, xlvi (19h2), 500-8. 











(5) Giannopoulos, ‘Episcopal lists', ii, 177. 


(6) L.W. Daly, op. cit. 500. 
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Gardiki. Geróiki, the ancient Larissa Kremaste and modern Pelasgia, stands in 
the foothills of Othrys above a fertile valley, near the point where the coast 
road from Lemia turns intends if the bishop of 'the other Garciki' listed in the 
Notitia of c.1100 is at all credible, he must have served this town rather than 
the Gardiki near Tri«xala, When Benjamin of Tudela passed through on his way to 
almyros in the mid-Í2th century, he found the place in ruins and inhabited by 
only a few Grecks and Ye The fortunes of Gardiki seem to have revived under 
the Latins, who, in their first ephemeral occupation, installed a bishop who had 
charge of the kastron? The Venetians of Negropont: imported much corn and wine 
from πας they also suffered from the piratical depredations of a certain 


‘John of vardiki! (τοητ)5 Gardiki was among the Strongholds which the sebasto-. 


krator John Aomneno-Doukas gave in dowry to William.de. la Roche (c. 1273), and 
———————— 8i T8. de. 48 Soene Ve. 273), 





which William's son Guy gave in fief to Boniface of Verona (1294) It then pass- 

ed to Boniface's daughter Baroula, who shortly before her father's death in I317 
7 

married Don Alfonso de Fadrique, the most powerful feudatory in the Catalan duchy. 


The kastron of Gardiki occupied the site of Larissa Kremaste. 





(1) W.M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, iv, 346-8; StZnlin, 182-h; 
Philippson, 208, 


(2) adler, Benjamin of Tudela, II. 


(3) Migne, PL, cexvi, col. 297. 





(4) fafel/Thomas, iii, 223. 
(5) ibid. 205, 


(6) Fr. Chr. Mor., :879, p. 348; Hopf, Chroniques, 175; Muntaner, Chapter 2h; 
5». Miller, Latins in the Levant, 193. 
Stans in tne Levant 


(7) Huntener, Chapter 2h3; κ. Setton, The Catalan Domination of Athens, 28 





(8) StHhlin, i3h. See ui nnopoulos, 'rhthiotis!, Ih ff., on the subject of 
medieval churches in the vicinity. 
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in reconsidering Thessaly as a whole, we are bound to question whether the 
logical and Convenient division of the province into physical units - lowland 
basins, Coastlands, and mountain blocs - truly underlay the human PN of 
the province in byzantine times. One is struck, above all, by the interdepend- 


ence of plain and mountain, Several of the towns which Were vital to the control, 





if not to the economy, of the plains, were situated on high ground. Mountain 








sites were more defensible than lowland ones; they also enjoyed fresher and more 
plentiful water supplies and were more conducive to the contemplative life. The 
plains were unbearably hot in Summer, and their marshy stretches were breeding- 


grounds of malaria. It is therefore not Surprising to find most towns and nearly 


all monasteries Situated on the border between mountain and plain, if not in the 











mountains themselves. The inhabitants of the Open plain were mostly the peasants 
who supported the town and monastic economy. The higher mountain areas represent- 
ed for an agrarian, sedentary society all that was unknown, unprofitable, and 
frightening, but for that very reason they were the natural haunts of men who 
opted out of worldly society: the brigand and the solitary ascetic. They also 
Provided summer pasture for the flocks of all shepherds, whether these were per- 
manent inhabitants of the upland or the plain. In this way, a large number of 
Thessalians divided their time equally between the highlands and the lowlands. 
The human unity of Thessaly was not broken by contrasts in relief, except perhaps 
in the south, where the Othrys range prevented the Spercheios valley and the 
coasts of the Malian Gulf from becoming an integral part of the province. 


If we look at the map of Thessaly proper in terms of areas of high and low 








Settlement, the pattern is quite clear: all the major towns with the exception of 


rharsala and Lion, i major monasteries, and all the Zyzantine monuments 
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die in the oblique angle formed by two lines drawn from Lykousada and Pteleon 





to meet at Larissa. ‘his concentration of settlements to the north and east is 








due mainly to the accident that so many naturally advantageous sites are grouped 





here, but it may also have been influenced by the fact that administratively and 





culturally Thessaly depended on Constantinople and, to a lesser extent, on Thessa- 








lonica and Mt. Athos - places which were reached from the passes into Macedonia 





and the ports on the Pagasitic Gulf. The effect produced on the internal settle- 





ment-pattern of the province by its political orientation can be seen most clearly 
in the shifts in importance which took place within the area of densest settlement. 
in the middle and early-late byzantine periods the two most frequently mentioned 
towns are Larissa and Demetrias, the key strongholds for Byzantine control of 
Thessaly by land and sea. ‘the only monasteries for which there is evidence be- 


fore the I3th century are Marmariana and Xenia, both on the east coast of Thessaly. 


After I20h, the picture begins to change. The French aristocracy of the Fourth 
—S—S ee M eange 


Crusade establishes a centre of Latin power anc culture at Thebes which is in~ 





herited, in 1311, by the Catalan Company. Refugees from Constantinople set up a 

Hyzantium-in-exile at Arta, with a second centre at Toannina; these 2 not cease 
to be important after I261. Contact with Constantinople and Thessalonica, though 
it continues to be maintained, is weaker than before because of political disturb- 


ances and deteriorating communications. 


The result of these changes was to cause Thessaly to become oriented towards 





ΠΕΝ centres and to become more independent: from 1267 to the Turkish conquest its 





subjection to outside rulers was nominal. ‘This allowed the local aristocracy to 
MUT racy vo € 


develop its cultural aspirations at home, and fostered the growth of alternative 





centres to Larissa and Demetrias. For much of the 13th century these towns kept 
--------------------- eee 


their importance, and cultural progress was first manifest in eas 





rn Thessaly, 





[τη 
to 
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in the monastic movement which the Maliasenoi Sponsored on ét. Pelion. Yet in 
the Ihih century, as we have seen, Larissa was abandoned, Makrinitissa and Nea 
Petra are hardly mentioned, and Demetrias but once. From 1267 to 1318 Neopatras, 
whose southerly position suited the ruling dynasty's antipathy to Constantinople 
and affinity with the Latins, became the provincial capital; because of its posi- 


tion, it eventually fell within the Latin orbit. Even before this but especially 


afterwards, Trikkala Seems to have become the Iain centre of Syzantine civilisa- 








tion in Thessaly, developing in response to Arta, [oannina, Kastoria, and also 





perhaps to the Albanian tribes who now dominated the mountain areas between these 





four towns, Trikkala continued to be the local capital almost until the end of 
— 


ttoman rule in this part of Greece. Its pre-eminence affected other settlements 
Other settlements 


3 









in the region: Stagoi eached-their-peak-in the Thth century and 





Several new monasteries came into being. In our period, as at other times in the 


history of Thessaly, we see a division between the east, mre susceptible to pre~ 
-— 





vailing developments in the Aegean area (Latin Occupation, byzantine revival and 





final decline) and the west, more land-locked, more Self-contained, but closer to 





the inner human currents of the Balkans (Vlach and Albanian colonisation; Epirot 





P i 
and Serbian expansion). 











(4) Vasmer is no doubt right in stating (p. 317) that 'der Osten Griechenlands 
weniger slavische Zinflisse aufweist als der Westen. -..Wo die Küste für 
Landungen geeigneter war, wie in Ostthessalien, da sind vermutlich die Slaven 
schneller zurlickgedringt worden.! However, the evidence of Dlace-names is 
not conclusive, in Thessaly at least, because as M. Papaioannou points out 
(op. cit, su ra, 86: n.3, pp. 17-9) the east Thessalian plain lost most of 
its medieval toponyms in the I5th century, when it was almost entirely re- 
settled by Turxs from Konya. 5 
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Changes in Sea-power in the Aegean during this period also affected the 





setilement-pattern. From the (2th century to the ISth the dominant commercial 
interests in Thessalian ports were those of the italian maritine republics and 
particularly of Venice. ‘There Seems to have been a direct connectiornibet4aeen the 
rise of Venetian commercial activity in the Aegean and the rise of Almyros, al- 
though the same cannot be shown of any other Thessalian town. This activity in- 
creased in the I3th century, when the Venetians established a large emporium at 
Negropont (Chalkis), and continued unabated until that city's fell (1,70) to the 
Tarks, along with the minor strongholds which the republic had acquired on the 
Thessalian coast, beginning with pieleans Yet the collapse of byzantine power 
in western Asia Minor during the reign of andronikos II (1282-1328) allowed the 
poris of the eastern Aegean to become bases for Turkish pirate ships, which now 
began to raid the coasts of Greece year after year. This may have prompted the 
Venetians and the shore-dwellers to abandon exposed sites like Almyros and Deme- 
| trias in favour of small fortified settlements, like Pteleon, Lechonia, and Volos. 


Early in his reign Andronikos, following bed advice, disbanded the fleet, which 


meant that Byzantine interests in Thessaly had in future to be maintained by land. 


This may explain the mentions given in the Ihth century to the three kastra 
which control the land-route from the Pagasitic to the Thermaic gulf: Volos, 
Kastri, and Lykostomion, 

Other factors which undoubtedly affected the settlement-pattern of Thessaly 
at the beginning of the Ilith century were the invasion of the Catalan Grand 
Company (1309-11), the wars between the Thessalian magnates and the Catalen 


Duchy of Athens (post 1318), and the Albanian inroads of about the same time. 





(1) Despite statements to the contrary in the works of V. Hrochova (infra, 125 n. I, 

(2) On Negropont and its cepndencies, see i, Koder, Negroponte, Untersuchungen 
zur Topographie und edlungsgeschichte der Insel Fuboia während der Zeit 
der Venezianerherrschaft (Vienna, i973). 
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At the outset, a distinction was proposed between three types of settlement: 





the town, the monastery, and the dependent rural community. We are now in a posi- 





tion to evaluate the merits and the defects of this classification-scheme. 

Two of the categories preseüt no difficulties. It cannot be doubted that 
the monasteries were in a class by themselves; they were sexually-segregated com- 
munities whose members were totally committed to the service of God, supposedly 
in complete isolation fron the ecmomic and political concerns of worldly society. 
The deference and the generosity with which men of the world treated the monastic 
life tended to blur the distinction in ways which we shall consider shortly; the 
important point here is that geographical withdrawal, anachoresis, was a basic 
monastic ideal. In his search for a retreat, the Orthodox monk liked to think 


thet he was returning to the Egyptian desert of his great prototypes, but he can- 





not have been unmoved by the beauties as well as by the savageries of nature, for 
the monasteries of Greece are usually situated in idyllic countryside and enjoy 
superb views. 

The dependent settlements are a less clearly-defined category, obviously, 
since many of them can also be classified as monasteries. It is clear, however, 
from any chrysobull, that the legal status of a metochion was exactly the same 
as that of a village; both were economic units that could be possessed in their 
entirety by a landlord - some villages, indeed, were named after the families who 
owned them. Villages were numerous on the plains, they were unfortified, they 
were not often the successors of late antique settlements, and their names were 
mostly Slavonic in origin. The social composition of a village may have been 
fairly complex, but all villagers were ultimately responsible to the members of 


other settlements. 











The third type of settlement, what we have called the town, is harder to 
———À 


1 
define. broadly speaking, the towns were the places where all the most important 





local business was transacted; where trade and industry were conducted; where 





jurisdiction both civil and ecclesiastical was dispensed; where important men 





lived and where lesser men sought protection. Yet of the settlements which are 





left to discuss, few fulfilled all these functions, and it is not easy to say 
LL 





2 
which function was the most essentially urban. Provincial Byzantine towns had 





no separate constitutional status. unlike those of the ancient world or of medi- 





eval Italy. Townsmen were not, as it north-western medieval Europe, distinguishec 
by their economic activities, and given collective status in the polity as a 
‘Third Estate’. In Thessaly, Almyros seems to have been the one town whose 


primary function was commercial, yet for this the Venetians and other foreigners 








(I) On the phenomenon of the Byzantine provincial town, see E. Kirsten, 'Die 
Byzantinische Stadt', Berichte zum XI. internationalen Eyzantinisten - Kon- 
gress (Munich, 1958), V,-3, and the remarks by Lemerle, Zakythinos, and 
others in the Discussions-Beitrüge of the same congress. Vera Hrochova 
(see BIBLIOGRAPHY) has written much on the urban geography of Greece, es- 
pecially Thessaly in the later Byzantine period, but her conclusions, which 


grossly overemphasise the commercial factor, are not based on a critical 
study of the primary sources. 


(2) Sp. Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor (U.C.L.A., 
1971), 6 ff., sees the presence of a bishop as the decisive factor, but in 
Thessaly Phanari and Almyros are examples of flourishing communities which 
lacked an episcopal see for long periods of time. 








were responsible. Unly rarely do the sources mention the emporia, or commercial 


quarters, which must have been part of many Thessalisn towns. 


The one feature that all the towns of Byzantine Thessaly seem to have had in 





common was their fortifications. We cannot determine how far Servia and Aastri, 





with their three concentric fortified perimeters, were representative of other 
local communities. However, the nucleus of every Byzantine town was its citadel, 
known as a kastron, or, more pedantically, as a phrourion. ‘the kastron was the 
final centre of resistance to attack; it also contained what a Byzantine would 
have considered to be the most important elements in the town's life: the’ resi- 
dence of the prince or governor, the episcopal church, at least one monastery, 
and the houses of local landowners. Not surprisingly, then, byzantine writers 


I 
used the word kastron to denote a town in general. The inhabitants of the kastron 





“became, as byzantine society evolved, exclusive “groups who treated corporately 
with invaders and with their own rulers, who in certain cases issued them with 
charters of privilege. The best known are those of Michael VIII to the inhabit- 
ants of tionemvasia, of andronikos II to the citizens of Ioannina, and of Michael 
Gabrielopoulos to the archons of Phanari. In this limited sense, the Byzantine 
provincial towns did have a special status" 

In contrast to the villages and monasteries, the towns lay on or near long- 
inhabited sites. Certain settlements, indeed, retained the names of ancient towns; 


Às we should expect, this group is formed mainly of the chief ecclesiastical, 





(I) Kirsten, 'byzantinische Stadt', h, 20 ff. The word ἔστυ was used as an 
alternative τοπόλις, The smaller fortified settlements are descibed as 
πολίσματα or πολίχνια, and the term προάστειον (Italian 'casale!) was 
used of unfortified, semi-uroan communities. 


(2) Lemerle, Diskussionsbeitrage, 9l-6, has argued that the first two of these 
charters were ad boc political concessions, not normal pieces of legislation. 
The kastron of ioannina has been studied in all its aspects by L, Vranoussis, 
Ἱπστορικά καὶ τος πονοαφικὰ τοῦ μεσαιωνικοῦ χέστοου τῶν 'iuoavyíivov 
Χαριστήριον εἰς A.K.UpAdvDov (athens, 1966), 139-515; also as monograph 
(Athens, 1968}. 
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military, and economic centres (Larissa, Demetrbas, Pharsala, Domokos, Trikkala, 
Almyros). There are, however, some oddities; two insignificant places, Elasson 
and Pteleon, kept their Homeri. names, and the two main centres in the Spercheios 
valley, Hypata and Lamia, were rebaptised in medieval times. ‘The survival of the 
ancient name probably indicates a continuity of settlement from antiquity. Whe- 
ther the same is true of other towns which stood on or near ancient sites cannot, 
in the present state of archaeological research, generally be determined; the 
archaeology of the cathedral of Stagoi indicates that this might happen. Continu- 
ity or no, however, ancient sites surely attracted the Byzantines for the same 
strategic reasons which had caused their settlement in the first place. ‘The only 
towns to be permanently abandoned were those whose sites were not indispensible 
(Gomphoi, Metropolis, Kaisareia, Thebes, Kentauropolis). 


The medieval inhabitation of ancient sites is of interest as one aspect of 





the survival in the Byzantine world of elements of Greco-Roman antiquity. As in 
other aspects, profound changes accompanied the survival. One only has to compare 
the plan of medieval Demetrias with that of the ancient city, or the remains of 
Almyros with those of (Thessalian) Thebes, to realise that the towns of Byzantine 
Thessaly were skeletons of their former selves, built on a much more modest scale, 
and lacking well-constructed public buildings and amenities. The various Dark- 
age invasions might explain the destruction of ancient buildings; they do not ex- 
plain the failure of the medieval Thessalians to replace them with anything com- 
parable. Nor can any fall in local wealth - even were this proven - be held res- 
ponsible. What had happened, surely, was that the provincial towns had ceased to 
be theatres of ambition. Constantinople, in becoming the guardien of all that 
was considered worth saving from the ancient world, prevented the provincial town 
from assuming the same role: in a society which claimed to have created the New 


nome and the New Jerusalem, the most important men in the localities were the 


representatives of these two kinds of earthly perfection, the military governor 
anc the bishop. Along with this, the Standard object of social and cultural pai 


tronage ceased to be the civic edifice and became, instead, the monastery. These 





factors between them explain why Thessaly became 8 theatre of aristocratic patron- 








age only after I20h, and why this patronage showed itself in the creation of new 








monasteries, not in the embellishment of old towns, like Demetrias, Neopatras, 








and Trixkala, which had sudcenly gained a new importance. Yet too much should 





not be made of the entithesis between town and monastery. Essentially it. was 
none other than the ancient distinction between city and sanctuary. The large 
Gistences between the big monasteries of Thessaly and the regional capitels should 
not obscure the fact that the rela tion between the two kinds of settlement was as 
real as it was in other cities, such as A »—loannina, Kastoria, and Mistra, 
Thra: the geographical separation is less apparent. Monks sought withdrawal, but 


this was idealised as a quest for a more perfect human estate, the heavenly poli- 


The best among them Were often men who had had every possibli ty of world): 





refinement, and whose vocation might therefore be seen to Spring not from popular 


piety, but from the most cherished values of metropolitan culture. Their enter- 








prise needed worldly support, and the closer the patron, the more effective his 





help. We have noted the personal stake which aristocratic founders had in their 
monasteries. Monastic Christianity and town Christianity, the latter reflected in 
local cults and promoted by the bishop, did not always see eye to eye, but for the 
most part monastic life complemented that of the town. Within the overall frame- 
work of the oikowmene, the unit of life was not the province, still less the in- 
dividual settlement, but the region - not the physical region, but the human re- 
gion, where town, monastery, and village looked to each other for supporte The 
more the ecumenical framework collapsed, the more closed this circuit of depend- 
€nce became. its internal mechanisms will be examined in Chapter 6, with special 


reference to the region of Trikxala - in every r espect the Thessalian uni 





exceli 
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CHAPTEK 2: Thessaly and the 'Despotate! of Epiros. 





The political independence of medieval Thessaly originated in a decision 





taken by bHichael II Komneno-Doukas, effective ruler in the mic~I3th century of 





the whole of mainland Greece north and west of boeotia, to divide his dominions 








between two heirs. Michael's capital of arta together with all the mainland 
territory west of the Pindos, south of Albania, and north of the Corinthian Gulf, 
fell to his eldest son, the despot NMikephoros. ‘The greater part of Thessaly and 
the mountainous country vetween the Spercheios valley and the Gulf of Corinth 
formed the inheritance of an illegitimate son, John, otherwise and hereafter 
known as John the bestard. ‘fhe full force of this arrangement was not felt until 


I 
Michael's death c. 1261], but it was already i i i 


_and it arose as a natural resu 





S .Thessaly as an historical unit 


and John the bastard as an independent ruler can only be understood against the 


background of the 'Despotate' of Epiros and the noble Oreek dynasty of Komneno- 


Doukas, a background itself set in the wider context of Latin occupation and 


Byzantine diaspora? 





| (1) Following Hopf, the date originally accepted for bichael's death was 1271, but 
| we have documentary evidence that it occurred between September 1266 and Aug- 
ust 1268 (infra, I5I-2. ‘fhe correction was first proposed by A. Nikarouses, 
Χρονολογικαὶ ἔρευναι, Β΄: Πότε ἀπέθανε Νι χαὴλ Β΄ "Αγγελος ὁ δεσ- 
πότης τῆς΄ ᾿Βπείρου; Delt, ist. Ethn. Et., x (1928), 136-hi. 








(2) On the male side, the Epirot rulers were descended from a cousin of Isaac 11 
and Alexios III, and like these emperors they are often called 'Angeloi!, 
especially by detractors. ‘They themselves, however, used the more distinguish- 
ed names of Komnenos and Doukas, to which they were entitled. See L. Stiernon, 
‘Les origines du vespotat d'Epire!, πεν. Et. byz., xvii (1959), 102-20; 
Polemis, 85 ff, esp. 89 n. 2. 


(3) In addition to the works cited in the preceding note, see Nicol, Despotate; 
idem, 'The Fourth Crusade and the Greek and Latin Empires', Cambridge Mecieval 
History (Cambridge, 1966), IV, pt.I, 275-330; J. Longnon, L'empire latin de 
Constzntinople (Paris, 19h9); A. Uardner, The Lascarids of Nicaea (London, 
1912); H.-J. Loenertz, 'àux origines du Despotat d'Epire', Byzantion, xliii 
(1973), 360-9: (witn care); Μ. ángold, A Byzantine Government in Exile; 

t eds Ferjanéié, Tesali Ii-9h. 
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The emergence of the Thessalien principality. 





In the division of spoils which followed the Fourth Crusade, Thessaly was 
one of the provinces allotted to the lesser participants. boniface of Montferrat, 


ruler of Thessalonica, marched south in 1205 and extended Latin rule to the tip 


of the Peloponnese. He rewarced certain of his followers with baronies in Thess- 
ly - at Larissa, Velestinon, and perhaps elsewhere. Through his wife Maria, the 


widow of isaac II, he himself owned Vesaina, Demetrias, archontochori [?], and 


Almyros: a bloc of territory reniniscert-of the 'pertinentia imperatricis' in the 





Privilegium Alexii III. The Thessalian feudatories formally owed allegiance to 
the Latin emperor of Constantinople, but their sympathies lay with Boniface and 
2 


PM " 1 " e s 
his successors, the ephemeral 'kings of Thessalonica’. As well as lay fiefs, the 


Latins established bishoprics throughout their conquered territories. Lay feud- 





i atories frequently encroached upon the landed rights of the church; it is charac- 
teristic that so many of the disputes which came to the attention of Pope Inno- 
cent III concerned the rich estates of Thessaly? 

The Latins never penetrated west of the Pindos, and here an illegitimate 
Greek of imperial lineage, Michael Komneno-Doukas, organised resistance from the 


towns of Arta and Ioannina (I20h-c.1213). The lack of evidence for a Latin oc- 





cupation in western Thessaly suggests that this too belonged to him. Less hard- 





pressed than the main byzantine refugee ruler, the emperor Theodore I Laskaris of 
Nicaea, Michael more quickly turned to the offensive, conquering Corfu and the 


city of Dyrrachion. His brother and successor Theodore extended his domain to 





cover the whole of Thessaly (1211-15) and Macedonia, including the city.of 








(1) Migne, PL, cexvi, col. 226; MM, iv, 346; Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 16-7. The-em - 


-press—in-question_was_alexios!_wife-Euphrosyne-Boukaina. + 


(2) On the correct use of this title, see b. Ferjanéié, 'roteci Solunske sralje- 
vine (120h-9)!, 20. nad. Vizś Inst., viii, pt. 2 (196), IOI-I6. 
(3) Ferjantié, Tesalije, 29-33. 


case bat 


(4) Polemis, no. LS, pp. 91-2. 
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Thessalonica (1225), where he established his capital and had himself crowned 





ἐπρά νος His attention was now directed towards Constantinople and bulgaria, 
and he seems to have left the administration of his southern territories to his 
brothers Constantine and tanuel® the first in Epiros and the second 35 Thessaly. 
Theodore's promising career suffered a severe setback in 1230 when a foolhardy 
attack on Bilgeria led to his defeat, capture, and blinding, but he retained some 
influence among the members of his family who ruled on in northern Greece. The 
Bulgarians ravaged but did not occupy Thessaly, which continued to be administer- 
ed by Manuel from Thessalonica. Dislodged in 1237 by Theodore's inbrigues; Manu- 
el took refuge in Nicaea, whence with Nicene help he sailed to Thessaly in 1239 
and established himse| f in Larissa, Demetrias, Pharsala, and Piagation® Within a 


year or two, however, he died, leaving the field clear for the only other member 





of the family with the resources to keep the dynastic state intact. This was an 
: h ; 
illegitimate son and namesake of the iirst Michael, who had ruled Epiros in Manu- 


el's name since i231. The fact that neither Trikkala nor Neopatres is-mention. 


among the towns which Manuel ruled on his return from Nicaea suggests that in 





1239 Hichael already had control of western Thessaly. Ἐν I2hI he governed the 





whole province, and could begin to entertain the grand ambitions of his prede- 





68860789 
Unfortunately, Macedonia was no longer the easy prey it had been under the 

Latins, for here the initiative had passed to a power with a much better claim 

to local loyalties, the Empire of Nicaea. Nicene ascendency in Europe was finally 

confirmed when John III Vatatzes made himself absolute master of Thessalonica 


(12h6). From this point he end his successors, Theodore II Laskaris and #ichael 





(I) Polemis, no. 42, pp. 89-90. 
(2) Ibid. nos. h3-h, pp. 90-I. 
(3) acropolites, 62. 


(L) Polemis, no. 48, op. ;3-h. 





VIII Palaiologos had one oojective: the recovery of Constantinople. They could 


not, however, attempt to besiege the city until they had guarded their rear a - 
gainst rulgarien invasions of ‘Thrace, and, more dangerous, against the arrival of 
Latin reinforcements from Italy by way of the Via Egnatia. This naturally gave 
them a strategic interest in central Albania and the man with most influence in 
that area, Michael II of Epiros. 

Michael's attitude to the Nicene emperors was highly ambivalent. On the one 
hand he respected their unquestioned authority and feared their military power; 
on the other hand, he was acutely jealous of them. He could not forget that it 
was his own uncle who had wrested Thessalonica from the Latins, and to the end of 
his life he resented the fact that the Nicenes had reaped the fruits of this vic- 
ΠΝ Also, as we shall see, his constitutional position was such that their 


. Succes meant his ruin. They hadmore_pressing-eoncerns than the reconquest of 





Epiros and Thessaly, but Theodore II's demand for the surrender of Servia was a 

hint of things to ος For ten years Michael played a double game, hastening to 

| maké peace with the Nicenes when they gave him their attention, but attacking 
their outposts in western Macedonia whenever they were distracted by other enemies. 

| in 1258, the imperial government was unsettled when Theodore II died and Michael 
Pelaiologos usurped the throne. Michael of Epiros saw his opportunity to put an 
end to the Nicene empire in Europe, and accordingly threw in his lot with two 
like-minded Latin princes: Manfred, illegitimate son and (after Conrad) successor 
of Frederick II Hohenstaufen on the throne of the Two Sicilies; and William of 
Villehardouin, Prince of Achaia, who had just completed the Latin conquest of the 


Peloponnese and forcibly won recognition as the leading feudatory of Frankish 


Greece. Hach of these received a daughter of Michael II in marriage, together 





{1) Pachymeres, i, 8I-2, 137. 


(2) &cropolites, 133; Ferjanéié, Tesalije, 60. 
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with a good portion of dotal territory. Manfred obtained several towns in Alba- 
nia and Williem the lordship of Lechonia near Demetrias. Not without ulterior 
motives, they supplied #ichael with military aid. Manfred sent a body of German 
cavalry; William came in person at the head of the whole chivalry of ihe Morea. 


They joined to face the Nicene forces near the town of Pelagonia (Monastir), 





some time in the summer of 1259, The result, which according to the odds should 





have been the collapse of Nicene power in Macedonia, was the utter defeat of the 
coalition ~ in the final analysis because its members were ill-suited to each 
other, and in the event because it was more or less betrayed by its architect. 


It is for his part in this episode that John the Bastard is first recorded 





in history. In describing the prelude to the battle, Pachymeres says that Michael 


‘also had with him his natural son John with his own people, commandin 
great forces (μετὰ τοῦ οἰκείου λαοῦ, τὰ μέγιστα συναιρόµενον). 
n. m _John, who had taken to wife—the-daughter-of—Taronas, thus gaining the 
leadership of a rare breed of men, was already capable of leading a vic- 
torious campaign by himself (λαὸν ἐξαίρετον ἔχων, δυνατὸς ἦν καὶ 
μόνος στρατηγεῖν καὶ προσκτᾶσθαι). For summoning his Megalovlach- 
ites, the ancient Hellenes whom Achilles led (τοὺς γὰρ τὸ παλαιὸν 
Ἓλληνας, οὓς ᾿Αχιλλεὺς hye, Μεγαλοβλαχίτας xaXGv)-he [o-one 
occasion] so prevailed against three generals with numerous forces - 
the grand domestic John Palaiologos, Alexios Strategopoulos, and John 
Haoul - as to check their advance beyond Berrhoia!, 2 


On the eve of the expected confrontation, some followers of William of 
Villehardouin looked lustfully at John's beautiful Vlach wife, whereupon John 
became angry and abused them. William then ceme to the support of his men, 
sneering at John for being a bastard and therefore no more than a menial beside 
his brother Nikephoros. John reacted like Achilles, and determined to show that 


he was ‘the whole of the army, and those he inclined to would win! 





(1) On the battle of Pelagonia, see D.J. Geanakoplos, 'Grecó-Latin Relations on 
the Eve of the byzantine sestoration: The battle of Pelagonia - 1259', D.O.P., 
vii (1953), 99-ILI; D.ii. Nicol, "ιο Date of the sattle of Pelagonia', byz. 
Zeit., xlix (1956), 68-71. 

αλ. δίδου τις 

(2) Pachymeres, i, 83, 6-ih. ‘or another vlach Taronas, possibly the father of 
John's wife, see Demetrios Chomutianos ed. J.b. Pitra, ecta Sacra et 

i (reris/zome, i891), cols. 3h3-h; on the ie, cf. also H. ilunger, 

rtasmenos (ca. 1370-ca. 1h36/37), briefe etc. (Wiener byzantini- 

sche Studie Ii] (Wienna, 1969), 87-6; 
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< I 
(τὸ πᾶν τοῦ στρατοῦ, καὶ οἷς ἂν προσέκειτο, ἐκείνους νικῶντας). 


He sent word to the Nicene commanders that he would be joining them, and warned 
his father and Nikephoros to stay away from the fighting. On the morrow, William 
of Villehardouin was defeated with great loss and taken prisoner. 

after the bactle, the victorious generals went on a grand chevauchée through- 
out beses: John soul end &lexios Strategopoulos crossed the Pindos into Epiros 
and, leaving a force to besiege Ioannina, went on to occupy arta. Michael and 
Nikephoros fled to theircorsini cousins in Cephalonia, Meanwhile, John Palaio- 


5 
logos, the emperor's brother, marched through Thessaly. Here, according to Acro- 


polites, he garrisoned several strongholds. Ne was accompanied by John the Bas-- 


_tard, to whom the movements of the Nicene army in these parts must have caused 


some concern, and at whose invitation, no doubt, it encamped at Neopatras. but 


as soon as Palaiologos was on his way to sack Latin Levadia and Thebes, the Bas- 





tard ‘slipped away to rejoin his father and brother, who felt encouraged to come 
out of hiding. Together they recovered Arta and relieved the siege of Ioannina. 
The Nicene generals for their part did not take their task seriously enough, and 
were too eager to return to court to receive their rewards. 'Thus', says Acropo- 
lites, 'things began to go badly for the Romans! (οὕτω μὲν οὖν ἀρχὴν κακῶν 


τὰ τῶν “Ρωμαίων εἴληφε πράγματα) . 





(I) Pachymeres, i, 85. 
(2) Acropolites, 171-3. 
(3) Fassoulakis, no. 6, pp. 18-9. 


(h) Count maio Orsini had married Hicheel's aunt (Theodore's sister) anna about 
1227; see Nicol, Despotate, 107. 
(5) Papadopoulos, Genealogie, no. 2, pp. 4-5. 


(6) Acropolites, 172. 
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the principality of Michael II was thus temporarily lost because John the 
bastard could not stand a blow to his honour, and eventually saved because he put 
family first. His short association with John Palaiologos no doubt convinced hin, 
too, that there would be little to gain but much to lose if the Nicene empire 


were allowed to keep its foothold in Thessaly. bi 

William of Villehardouin was a prisoner at the Nicene court, but Mic- 
hael II could 51311 count on mercenaries from tianfred, and something of the old 
coalition revived. with the aid of these reinforcements, Nikephoros in 1260 de- 
feated and captured slexios Strategopoulos at Trixoryphon near Loidorikil Fer- 
janéié believes that. the victory allowed Michael if to regain control of Thessaly? 
although this was a task that John the bastard mày well have performed unaided. 
Peace was signed, and Strategopoulos was Released? It was he who, almost unine- 


ventionally, managed to recover Constantinople for michael VIII in July 1261. 





This triumph was a severe humiliation for iiichael of Epiros. Now that an 
Orthodox emperor could once more reign in the City of Constantine, his own at- 


tempts to acquire Thessalonica and an imperial title must-have seemed-futi 





Yet he seems to have persevered, if not in his greatest ambitions, at least in 


trying to regain some of the ground lost in 1259. Pachymeres, our only source 


for the fighting in these years, is frastratingly vague as to its chronology, 

its Location, its objectives, and its outcome. He is at pains to depict Michael 
If as the party who took the initiative in making and breaking peace treaties, 
for his sense of propriety would not allow him to cast the emperor as the aggress- 


or or the loser. all the same, the relevant passages in his history do leave the 





(I) Pachymeres, i, 89. 
(2) Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 62. 


(3) Fachymeres, loc. cit. and 108 tells of a second capture and release in 1262, 
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impression that while these wars, like many conflicts up to and including Pela- 
gonia, confirmed the ultimate failure of the attempt to rule Macedonia from Epi- 
TOS, they also prevented a strong effort on the part of the Palaiologoi to restore 
ihe rest of northern Greece, particularly Thessaly, to the orbit of imperial 
Thessalonica? ; 

in 126} a more lasting agreement was reached. by the terms of this Nike- 
phoros, now bereft of his Wife iaria, the daughter of Theodore II Laskaris, 
married Michael VIII's niece Anna, After the wedding he went to Constantinople, 
where the emperor renewed his title of "d 

Less than four years later, michael IT died. The subsequent fortunes of his 
five sons were in some measure a consequence of their father's sins, if the Life 


3 
of S. Taeodora.is to be believed. According to this, hardly had Michael married 


the noble and beauti odora Petraliphina when he became infatuated with 








a courtesan of the Gangrenos famil; and only after years of banishment did he 


readmit his wife to her rightful place. Besides providing the people of Arta with 
-------------------- ΠΕΣ rightful piace. 


a saint, the incident made it happen that only one of Theodora's “sons, Nikephoros, 
was older than the illegitimate offspring of Gangrene. Of one bastard, Theodore, 
nothing is known except that he tought some of his father's battles and was killed 
at Vodena (Edessa) in 1257. The other, John cannot have been far removed from 
either him or Nikephoros in age. Nikephoros and John are the only two Epirot 
commanders named at the battle of Pelagonia besides richael himself, so it is fair 
io assume that the other two legitimate sons were at most still winning their 


Spurs. 








(I) Paciymeres, i, 107, 137, 205, 206-7, ?lh-5, 22h, 2L1-2. Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 
65 neglects the testimony of Pachymeres but Quotes Gregoras (à, 98 fT] to 
prove that Michael VIII ledfarmy to Thessaly. Pachymeres in fact gives a 
much more detailed account οὗ the same campaign, from which it is evident 
that this is yet another case of confusion between Thessaly and Thessalonica. 











(2) Pachymeres, i, 2h2-3. x ihe date, see Dülger, keresten, no. 1931: for 


Anna Palaiologina fantakouzene, see Hicol, Aantakouzenos, no. I6, pp. 20-h, 
: -2nwsxoijzenos 





(3) Ea. κ. sSustoxidi, 'EAX νομνήμων, 42-59; Nicol, bespotate, 128-31. 


(h) For the sons of michael II, see Polemis, nos. 19-52 and p. 9h. n. 7. 
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whatever his personal qualities, and they seem to have been average, Nike- 
phoros, as the eldest son born in wedlock, had to take pride of place. Yet Mic- 
hael ll could hardly have a prejudice against bastards, being himself one and the 
son of one. All we know of John suggests that he was of the type to.be his fa - 
ther's favourite. Throughout his career he showed the same contempt for the aut- 
hority of Constantinople which the Byzantine historians deplored in Michael. He 
Was also indispensible to the dynastic war-effort in ways which the accounts of 


Pelagonia end its aftermath illustrate only too well. Indeed, they seem to show 





that Michael's decision to give John a share in tbe succession was taken well be- 





, I 
fore 1259. 





Jichael may have regretted having to divide the state that had so nearly 


become an empire, but he had no alternative. Although Nikephoros would have to 





| 

| “take his own place, Michael could not, either as a father or as a dynast, afford 

| to let the talented, ambitious John go without landed property, military security, 
and some degree of independence. The wisdom of the arrangement was, on the whole, 
borne out by events; not until the 1280s do we hear of treuble between the bothers. 
what might have happened had Theodóre not died in 1257 is another matter. Hoth 
Ssnudo and the author of the Chronicle of the Morea call John Theodore, which may 


indicate that the eider illegitimate brother had something of the same reputation 


in Latin Greece that John was later to acquire. 








(I) Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 98, 100, points out that Pachymeres' account of John at 
Pelagonia as a leader of Thessalian Vlachs is no proof that the Bastard 
admininistered Thessaly before his father's death. However, the possibility 

| should not be dismissed. Michael may well have followed the practice of his 

| uncles Theodore and Manuel, who as rulers of Thessalonica had delegated 

| regional government to members of their family. That Nikephoros issued an 

&rgyrobull to a Thessalian monastery in 1266 (MM, iv, 349-52) is no basis 
i for argument, because he was legislating in his capacity as despot: at this 
i time John had no title. See infra, 150-I , 
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Constitutional problems. 

The principality of the Komneno-Uoukai of Epiros is generally included within 
the scope of Byzantine history. Its culture was Greek and its religion Urthodox. 
Its princes were of imperial lineage and held high Byzantine titles. dn its early 
years it was a valuable rallying-point for the Byzantines in exile. From 1225 to 
1231 when its second ruler, Theodore, possessed the imperial city of Thessalonica 
and wore an imperial title, it seemed to be the power destined to lead the Greeks 
to victory over the Latins. Yet to Byzantine historians writing in the security 
of post-restoration Constantinople it was a constitutuonal'freak born of unnatural 
circumstances. The great event of I26I was regarded not simply as a personal and 
dynastic triumph for Michael ,Palaiologos, but also as proof that the Empire of 
Nicaea had always been the one true 'Roman' Empire of the diaspora; proof, too, 

that- Michael 3χ-οἳ Bpiros-was-and-aiways had een a rebel and a traitor. 

As such, however, he was not to be despised or ignored. Neither he nor the 
emperor could forget that he had striven to imitate his uncle Theodore, and un- 
like the ‘Grand Komnenoi! of Trebizond, his aspirations could not be treated with 
tolerant good-humour. His northern frontier was within striking-distance of 
Thessalonica, and he was in a position to master the Albanians who controlled the 
Via Egnatia. His capital, Arta, lay beyond the reach of most imperial armies, 
but easy of access to the Latin courts of Italy, Cephalonia, and the Morea. 

From the moment, therefore, that his ambitions began to clash with theirs, 
and especially from the point when the two powers had a common frontier in Mace- 
donia, the emperors of Nicaea were faced with the disagreeable necessity of hav- 
ing to treat with Michael II as if he were a sovereign ruler. Worse still, Mic- 
hael was not a barbarian prince who could be addressed by some meaningless title 


of his own choice. He was a noble 'Homen!, and as such had to be induced to 

















accept a plece within the hierarchy of the imperial court; a place that was both 


extremely binding and extremely flattering; one that would accord with his power 


while it denied him any sovereignty. It was with such considerations in mind 


that John III Vatatzes recognised Michael's title of(Sespei) and conferred it up- 


on Michael's son Nikephoros, to whom he also betrothed his own grand-daughter 
i 
Maria. 











(X) Acropolites, 88-9, 133-h. L. Stiernon, ‘Les origines du Despotat d'Epire!, 
Rev. Et. Byz., xvii (1959), 90-126, has proved that the first Michael never 
held the title of despot, and so could not have ‘laid the foundations of the 
Despotate of Epiros' as was formerly assumed by Nicol, Despotate, following 
earlier authorities. The fullest treatment of the subject is by Ferjanéié, 
Despoti, h9 ff. On pp. 65-9, Ferjanéié discusses the origins of Michael II's 
title, and concludes on the basis of information in Gregoras (i, h8), that 
Michael was made despot by John Vatatzes in I252. He argues on p. 66 that 
the Latin rulers who later referred to two charters issued by Michael to the 
citizens of Corfu (12h6) supplied the word 'despota' when quoting his signa- 
ture, because they had no imowledge of the date at which he had received his 

“title. If this is so, it is very strange that the Byzantine chancery of And- 
ronikos 11 should nave made exactly the same mistake when commenting on 
Michael's charter to Makrinitissa, also of 1246 (MM, iv, 345-9): Ferjančić 
ignores this evidence because he thinks that the reference is to Constantine 
Maliasenos (Despoti, 61; 'Porodica', 2h). Certainly, in the text of the 
charter Michael does not call himself despot (except, perhaps, obliquely, in 
saying that he δεσποτικῶς προστάσσει), But it must be remembered that 
ihe chancery officiels may well have been able to verify Michael's title 
from his signature, which they omitted in copying the codex edited by Miklo- 
Sich and Müller, as can be seen by examining the other documents in the series 
(thus even had the folio containing the last part of Michael's charter surviv- 

ed, it would probably not have been informative on this point). That Michael 
does not call himself despot in his charters to Ragousa (1237) probably estab- 
lishes a terminus post quem. Hut it is interesting that on the second occa - 
Sion where Acropolites (who on the subject of this period deserves mote atten- 
tion than Gregoras) introduces. Michael (p. 8h) he calls him despot without 
cormenting on the origin of his title: could this be because it had originally 
been granted by Theodore,emperor of Thessalonica? This supposition derives 
some support from the fect that Michael's wife Theodora was a niece of Theo- 
dore's wife Maria (Polemis, nos. 160, I62 and nn.) but had no obvious affinity 
with the Nicene dynasty such as we should expect had John Vatatzes first be- 
stowed the title. 











‘the title of despot was the highest of the three ‘imperial dignities' 





$ 
(the others being those of sebastoxrator and caesar) which originated as attri- 








butes of the imperial person detached in order to associate certain individuals 
to the throne without actually making them co-emperors. First created by Manuel] 
to designate a son-in-law as heir apparent, it kept this function until about 
1220; even after this it was jealously reserved to persons related to the sove= 


reign by blood or marriage, for it invested the bearer with a high degree of aut- 


3 
ority and several imperial insignia. Yet, however prestigious, the title had to 





be conferred apd could not, unlike the imperial office itself, be assumed, It 





was not hereditary, nor óid it carry the right to govern particular territories. 
In other words, John Vatatzes and later emperors who conferred the rank of despot 
upon Michael II and his descendants in no way envisaged an association between it, 


them, and the lends they ruled which allows.us_to.talk of an hereditary 'Despo- 





tate! of Epiros. If the title might be thought to be associated with anything, 


it was with marriage to an imperial bride. In accepting it, ilichael II and Nike- 





phoros accepted 8 close relationship with the emperor, declaring “themselves to be 





his subjects and him to be their sovereign. All acts of war against him were 





now automatically acts of treason - this is why Acropolites so often refers to 
Nichael as the apostate. ‘The relationship naturally implied a measure of Nicene 
jurisdiction in Epiros and ‘thessaly. The patriarch of Nicaea had long been the 


arbiter of local religious affairs, and John Vatatzes confirmed Michael's legis- 





(I) See the hierarchical list of Vatic. Gr. 952 edited y Verpeaux, Pseudo-Kodi- 
nos, 307, which distinguishes between these three ἀξιώματα τοῦ βασιλεως 
and the other ὀφφίκια τῶν ἀρχόντων. 


(2) G. Ostrogorsky, 'Ürum-Jespotes. Die anfünge der Jespotenwürde in Byzanz', 
Eyz. Zeit., xliv (1951), 448-60; Ferjandié, Despoti, 35. 





(3) Pseudo-4odinos, Ihi-6, 27h-5. 





I 
lation in favour of the Thessalian monastery of Marmariana. A despot could not 


technically issue ehrysobulls sign his name in cinnabar in or strike his own 
coins. Michael liked to do all these things, and there are signs that he sought 
titles which better suited his de facto independence. 

The notion of a 'Despotate! of Epiros is however of long standing, and de- 
serves to be treated as more than an uncritical anachronism: the word despotatos 
was, after all, used by the emperor John VI Cantacuzene in one of his official 
acts. The expression may have originated among the Latins of Ihth-century Greece 
or southern Italy’ who believed that Byzantine titles, like their own, were feud- 
al. They assumed that just as a dux had a ducatus and a princeps a principatus, 
so a despotes had a despotatus. They also no doubt took it for granted that the 
holders of the title paid homage to the Greek emperor just as their own magnates 


swore homage to the Latin emperor of Constantinople. 





Strange as these ideas must have seemed to traditional Byzantines, and dis- 
astrous to the principle of good government, there was much to recommend them to 
Michael II. He was better placed than most Greeks to overcome the “inherent pre- 
judice against Latin Ways. As one who was not a Subject but not exactly a sove- 


reign, he nad every reason to appreciate a polity like the Latin empire of Con- 





(I) MM, i, 85-6; Ferjancié, Tesalija, 51-2. 
(2) ΜΗ, iv, 216. 


(3) Acropolites, h3-l.. The despot John Palaiologos, however, enjoyed this privi- 
' lege under Michael VIII; see Pachymeres, i, 335, and Ferjanéié, Despoti, 2I 


(L) Nicol, Despotate, 208-11, ^5. 
(5) Cantacuzene, ii, 391; Ferjanéié, Despoti, 18 (who does not discuss the term). 


(6) R.-J. Loenertz, 'aux origines du Bespotat d'Epire', I6I; Gr. Chr. Mor., 1.1032. 
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stantinople, with its independent, hereditary duchies end principalities. Before 
he could be a 'Despot of Eoiros!, however, he had of course to stop thinking of 
himself as a potential byzantine emperor. Such a change of attitude OON in- 
evitable after the great event of 1261. At this point it is likely that he would 
have accepted a lasting peace with the empire if Michael VIII had been prepared 
to concede him some legal right to his jurisdiction. Unfortunately, the recovery 
of Constantinople made the emperor less ready to compromise. This is evident 
from Pachymeres! account of a campaign which John Palaiologos led in I262 or I263. 
Michael VIII hed instructed his brother 

‘to overrun the lands beyond the Peneios, properly called Hellas (tå τοῦ 

Πηνείου πέραν, τὴν ἰδίως "Ελλάδα λεγομένην} and to make war on 


the despot Michael, for the latter could no longer use the excuse that he I 
had a right to keep his lands so long as the emperor was without a capital’. 





“This is developed further on: 


‘And the despot [John ralaiologos] confronted the despot iichael, calling 
upon him to give up his land, since this of old belonged to the empire 
(ὡς πάλαι τῇ βασιλείᾳ προσήκουσαν). Michael had previously excused 
himself, quite plausibly (καὶ ἐπροφασίζετο πιθανολογούμενος), say- 
ing that the emperor, since he did not occupy the throne of empire (i.e. 
Constantinople}, had no need to demand the rest; rather than seeking the 
Western provinces from him, the imperial throne shouid be sought from the 
Italians, whose presence still threatened Thessalonica. That had been his 
excuse formerly, but now it was to protest:' how could he rightfully give 
up territory that his ancestors had won with tears and sweat and everyihing 
but their own blood, to be a patrimony for their chiléren?-fhey had taken 
these lands from Italians, not from romans, and handed them on to their 
successors as an inheritance made rightful by valour; well was it said, 
"Nothing ventured, nothing gained"(Itarod¢ γὰρ ἀφαιρουμένους καὶ μὴ 
“Ρωμαίους, κατὰ τὸ δίκαιον καὶ τοῖς ἐξ ἐκείνων εἰς διαδοχὴν 
καταλείπειν ὡς σφέτερον κλῆρον ἐξ ἀρετῆς: εὖ γὰρ καὶ λελέχθαι 
ὡς οὐδὲν οὐδενὸς πλὴν τοῦ σπουδάζοντος κατὰ πόλεμον) ,2' 





(I) Pachymeres, i, 205, 10-Τ]. 


(2) Ibid. 206, I7 - 207, 8. 
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It is debatable whether John Palaiologos was claiming the whole of Micieel's 
dominions. ‘The lands beyond the Peneios, properly celled Hellas' must by defi- 
nition refer to lands east of the Pindos, if the allusion is indeed to the Byzan- 
tine theme of Hellas - Epiros had formed the theme of Nikopolis. That Thessaly 
and not Epiros is meant may also be inferred from Michael's claim that the ter- 
ritories had been taken from the Latins in war.  Epiros had never suffered a 
Latin occupation, as Cantacuzene was careful to point out three quarters of a 
century later when engaged on a mission not unlike that of John Palaiologos: 


'The.Angeloi did not obtain their power by liberating Acarnania from the 
barbarians, but by being subject to the Roman emperors, who allowed them 
& yearly rule over the territory; they then usurped power because of the 
war then brought on the Romans And the Latins ( ἀλλ᾽ ὑποχειρίους ὄντας 
Ῥωμαίων βασιλεῦσι καὶ nap’ ἐκείνων ἐτῆσιον ἀρχὴν τῆς χώρας ἐπι- 
τετραμμένους, | σφετερίσασθαι τὴν ἀρχὴν διὰ τὸν ἐπενεχθέντα τότε 
παρὰ Λατίνων “Ῥωμαίοις πόλεμον), These by indulgence of the Almighty 
having gained possession of (κρατησάντων, ) Hyzantium and the whole of 
Thrace and many of the Macedonian cities, the empire of the Romans moved 
to the east, and the Angeloi seized the government of Acarnania and others 
likewise tnat of other western provinces where they happened to be govern- 
ors (’ Ακαρνανίας δὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν "Άγγελοι προσεποιήσαντο ἑαυτοῖς 
καὶ ἄλλοι ἄλλας τῶν ἑσπερίων ἐπαρχιῶν, ὧν ἕκαστοι ἔτυχον ἐπι- 
τροπεύοντες), because the way was blocked to the Roman emperors, Mace- 
donia and Thrace being under the Latins’, I 





These passages from Pachymeres and Cantacuzene may be set beside two from 
Aeropolites. In one, the author describes Michael I Komneno-Doukas as 
ípuling Epiros, and a certain portion of the land of the Rorans! (τῆς ᾿Ηπείρου 
κατάρξαι καί τινος µέρους τῆς χώρας "Ρωμαίων) ? In another, Acropolites 
says that the Pyrrhenaian (Pindos) mountains 'divide Old and New Epiros from our 
Hellenic land'( à δὴ διορίζει τὴν παλαιάν τε καὶ νέαν "ἄπειρον τῆς 


"Ἑλληνίδος καὶ ἡμιετέρας γῆς). 





(1) Cantacuzene, i, 520, 15 - 521, 5. 
(2) acropolites, 2h. 


(3) Ibid. 166. 
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Taxen together, the three late Byzentine historians seer to be suggesting 
that even before 120} Epiros was not quite of the same status as other Eyzantine 
provinces, and that the Komeno-Loukai were somehow part of this arrangement, 
which had some legitimacy in byzantine eyes. Whether the evidence will support 
yet enother enquiry into the origins of the 'oespotate' of Epiros cannot be dis- 
cussed here, but one possibility that is raised shoul be noted: in addition to 
the practical reasons which Micnael Il may have had for dividing the succession 
to his principality, there could have been the constitutional consideration that 
part of his lands belonged to him by right and part by conquest. 

whatever the territory at stake in I26I-h, Michael does seem to have been 
impressed by the argument that the recovery of Constantinople had deprived him 
of his most valid excuse for keeping it. That the emperors of Nicaea also re- 


cognised the excuse as valid is attested by the comments with which an official 





-——--Sr-Miehüsl VIII's chancery later prefaced the text of Michael II's chrysobull to 
the Mekrinitissa monastery. The commentator observes that the author, on being 
asked for an argyrobull, exceeded his authority and produced 4 chrysobull. But 
he concedes that Michael 


‘had received the title of despot from the imperial authority, under which 
he pledged that he would be, discreetly undertaking, if nothing else, and 
rightly perhaps, to remain on the spot, and wherever he happened to be top- 
arch, there he was entitled to enact legislation of this sort for those 
living close to him. But since God, looking on the Roman people with a 
benevolent countenance, delivered to this our most powerful emperor the 
queen among cities, and re-established imperial government in its original 
and proper form, it is from him that all legal acts now proceed... 
(ἤδη γὰρ παρὰ τῆς βασιλικῆς ἀρχῆς τὸ τῶν δεσποτῶν ἀξίωμα ἔλαβε 
καὶ ὑπὸ ταύτην μὲν εἶναι κατηγγυήσατο εὐλαβηθεῖς, εἰ uf) τι 
ἄλλο, τό γε δίκαιον ἴσως, μένειν δὲ κατὰ χῶραν καὶ ὅπουπερ, 
ἔφθη τοπαρχῶν, ἐντεῦθεν ἣν ἀὐτῷ καὶ τοιαῦτα ποιεῖν πρὸς τοὺς 
br παρ᾽ αὐτῷ μένοντας" ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ θεὸς εὐμενὲς ἐπὶ τὸ τῶν Ῥωμαίων 
H γενὸς ἰδῶν φέρων παρέδωκε τῷ κρατίστῳ τουτῳὶ. βασιλεῖ την βασι- 
p λεύόυσαν ταύτην ἐν πόλεσι καὶ τὰ τῆς ἀρχῆς ἐπι τοῦ προτεροῦ 
; καὶ προσήκοντος κατέστησε σχήματος, ÉX τούτου λοιπὸν ἅπαντα 


κατὰ λόγον προθαίνει...Ί. 








(1) MM, ἂν, 346. ΜΗ have a full stop after τοπαρχῶν. 
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AS emperor of Nicaea Michael Palaiologos might have been content to maintain 
the convenient fiction that Michael Komneno-Doukas, bearing the despotic title, 
was in a sense his delegate in northern Greece; as liberator of Constantinople 
he was in no way disposed to tolerate this sorry reminder of the yeers of exile, 
this provincial court that continued to absorb the revenues of a large area de- 


4 Dine Lt 
spite the fact that the New Constantine had opened the gates of the metropolis 





to all noble !Homans'. It took the Pelaiologoi three quarters of a century to 
make good their claim to northern Greece, but this lost none of its theoretical 
absolutism. ‘he memoirs of Cantacuzene carry the same message as the histories 
of Pachymeres and &cropolites and the propaganda of the imperial chancery: the 
only regime which could be officially recognised for Thessaly and Epiros was that 
which had prevailed before I20h. 

zm —LIn-przctice,-however, the-enperors-ztter-I261- more often than not found it 
desirable to come to terms with the 'rcbels!. If they could not reduce the in- 
dependence of the fomneno-Doukai, they could at least make it look like depend- 
ence. In this, the relationship between the emperor and the separatist Greek 
states after the restoration became very much what it had been before, with the 
difference that the latter no longer thought of themselves as rivals. The sym- 
bol of their implied dependence continued to be the title of despot (in Thessaly, 
Sebastokrator) which they recived at the emperor's hands. As before, the title 
was meant to emphasise not the singularity but the conformity of their status. 
tet the Palaiologoi could not confer the dignity in this way without giving ita 
new, feudal, significance. In granting it to princes who defied them, they were 
putting it to uses quite different from those for which it had originally been 
conceived, and were allowing an association between the title, one family, end 
one region, which foreigners could well be forgiven for calling the 'Despotate! 


of Epiros. 
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Perhaps the decisive point in this development was the treaty of [26h 
which ended the fighting between the two Michaels. 45 we have seen, it is hard 
to regard this treaty es a victory for either side; Hopf's statement that Ioen- 
nina was ceded to the empire is unsupported. A stalemate of this kind may rea- 
sonably be considered a victory for the less aggressive contestant. “While Pachy- 
meres makes only vague mention of Michael II's ‘treachery’, the passages quoted 
on page 156 leave no doubt that the Palaiologoi made a determined effort to con- 
quer northern Greece in 1262-3. By the terms of the treaty, Nikephoros married 
the emperor's niece and had his despotic title renewed. In a sense, this was an 
act of submission: Nixephoros was ailowing that his former claim to the dignity 
had died with his former wife. But Michael VIII for his part was repeating an 
arrangement which John Vatatzes had made when the two powers were on more equal 


terms. In doing so he may have been making a tacit admission that the balance 


“had not altered as much as he could have wished. 





It is as natural for Hyzantinists as it was for byzantines to deplore the 
'Despotate! of Epiros and its offshoots as an unfortunate consequence..of the 
great rape of I20h. Yet - to develop an image coined by Nicetas Choniates^ the 
queen of cities had lost her virtue well before the Fourth Crusade, and had con- 
ceived several creatures of dubious constitutional paternity. The revolt of 
Peter and Asen in bulgeriz (1185) was only the most successful of a number of 
provincial uprisings led by disaifected nobles; in particular we may mention the 
attempt of one Kamytzes to set himself up in Thessaly?” Choniates was appalled 
at the ease with which local magnates seized control of the provinces after the 
fall of Constantinople, whether to welcome the conqueror or to oppose him. The 


Latin empire of Constantinople was not unworthy of its immediate predecessor. 





(I) Hopf, Geschichte, i, 297. 
(2) Unoniates, 6ol-2, 
(3) Ibid. 707-9. 


(L) ibid. 840; E. Frances, 'La féodalité et les villes byzantines’, Hyzantino- 
slavica, xvi (1955), 77-8 byzantine Government in Exile, 122-3 
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This tendency for provincial magnates to flourish to the detriment of the 
government had posed a problem for Byzantine legislators since the I0th century, 
but it was only one aspect of a centrifugal process as old as the empire itself. 
Divested of all religious, dynastic or ethnic guise, this tradition is hard to 
grasp, because it was never a respectable literary theme. Yet the general chorus 
of praise for Constantinople is sometimes broken by dissident cries. Cecaumenos 
urged men who had castles and lands of their own not to give them up for a lucra- 
tive place at PRT A leading citizen of Nicaea in I261 expressed dismay when 
he heard that Constantinople was once more the imperial capital? Of this centri- 
fugal process, nichael II and his descendants are perhaps to be regarded as the 


prime exponents. The wisdom of Lecaumenos' advice was certainly borne out by 


the fate of two of michsel's sons and one grandson who found their different 





3 
ways to Constantinople. 
Two recent authorities have suggested that the main strength of the Palaio- 
4 i ΚΝΕ 
logan empire lay in its provinces. This was perhaps a reality which Byzantine 


Statesmen would have done well to appreciate much earlier than the 13th century. 


The family of Maliasenos. 


The ambiguity of Michael II's constitutional position was bound to affect 
his relations with his subjects, especially those who saw no advantage to them- 
selves in his continuing hostility to the emperor - the landowning families of 

---------------Β τς 


eastern Thessaly, where the Palaiologoi were close and Arta was remote. One of 








(I) Cecaumenos, 298. 
(2) Pachymeres, i, 1h9; angold, Op. cit. 296. 


(3) Polemis, nos. 50-i, pp. 95-6; p. 97 n.7. 





(h) naksimovié, Uprava, ἐμ; à.E. Laiou, 'ihe byzantine aristocracy in the Palaio- 
logan period!, Viator, iv (i973), iSO0-I. 
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these was the family of Maliasenos, the patrons of the I3th-century monastic 





movement on Mt. Pelion. The history of this family, as documented in the cartu- 





lary of the Makrinitissa and Nea Petra monasteries, gives insight into the com- 





plexity and relativity of the power structure in the Byzantine provinces at this 





time. 


The name of Meliasenos (not. i delissenos) is only twice 


heard of before the l3th century. Yet the Constantine Maliasenos who appears in 





1215 as founder of Mekrinitissa had the names of Komnenos, Doukas and Bryennios, 
and was descended from ancestors born in the purple who had held the title of 
caesar - a description which Polemis sees as pointing to Nikephoros Bryennios 

and anna Comena. It is not known whether Constantine had always lived in Thessa- 


ly; more.likely, the Latin conquest of Constantinople had forced him to reside 





^on-his-provinciál estates. In 1215 he is referred to as ἐπ) ἀνεψίᾳ γαμβρός 


of Theodore, emperor of Thessalonica, and in a later source as Michael II's 
gambros through the despot's sister. ‘his indicates that he married Maria, 
daughter of Michael I, prooably during the latter's lifetime. 

We next hear of Constantine under Michael II, who in May Τ2}6 issued Mak- 
rinitissa with a chrysobull, confirming the monastery in the possession of a 
metochion in Almyros, which had been seized during a recent Latin occupation of 
the area. The document speaks warmly of Constantine as a soldier and a general 
who had struggled loyally ‘on behalf of this Roman territory that comes under us! 
(ὑπὲρ ταύτης τῆς ὑφ᾽ ἡμᾶς ῥωμαΐτι δος γῆς). Michael II afforded the Mali- 
asenoi protection against the Latins, and Constantine prospered materially from 


‘ 
his connection with the ruling dynasty. ‘This is clear from the tax-exemptions 





(I) à. freu, 'nanuel Holobolos', zyz. Zeit., v (1896) 550-1; Mn, iv, 382-3; 
Ferjanéié, !Porodica', 2hI-h; Polemis, pp. Ih2-3. 
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which Michael granted in his chrysobull, and from the preface to the document: 
‘both in his own right and through his marriage relationship [Constantine] en- 
ἠογεὰ great favour with him [sichael], obtaining great wealth and abundance of 
lands and all &inés of property'( ὃς ἔκ τε τῶν καθ’ ἑαυτὸν καὶ τῶν ἐξ ἐπι- 
ταμβρίας τὰ μεγάλα δυνάμενος nap αὐτῷ πολὺν εἶχε τὸν πλοῦτον καὶ 
πλείστην ἀφθονίαν ἔκ τε δὴ κτημάτων καὶ περιουσίας παντοδαπῆς) . 

The interests and reputation of the Maliasenoi were not however confined 
to Thessaly or the 'Despotate'. Constantine frequently appealed to the Nicene 
patriarch to help him egainst the local bishop, and in so doing cannot. have gone 
unnoticed by the Nicene emperor. In 1252, Constantine was one of three men whom 
řichael II chose to represent him in negotiations with John Vatatzes. Ey the 


time of his death, which occurred before October 1256, Constantine had therefore 





ensured that his family connection with the Komneno-Doukai did not stand in the 


2 
way of advancement under the ascendant Greek monarchy. 


The head of the family was now his son Nicholas, born before 196. Haised 
in a generation which had not <nown the heroic struggle against the Latins and 
barely remembered the great years of the Empire of Thessalonica, Nicholas could 
not feel any deep political commitment. to his Epirot cousins. After the battle 
of Pelagonia, as we have seen, John Palaiologos, one of the victorious Nicene 
generals, marched south through Thessaly. It must have been during this campaign 


3 
that he granted Maxrinitissa a charter datable to September 1259. Nicholas is 





(1) Mi, iv, 315-9; Ferjantió, 'Porodica!, 2ll; "Posedi', 35; Tesalija, I6 n. 25, 
66, 85. The metochion of S. Hilarion had arrived in Constantine's possession 
as a donation from ‘the late count! to Michael'II's aunt. The aunt in quest- 
ion was no doubt ?heodore!s wife, but attempts to identify the donor have 
been no more than guesswork; see Nicol, Despotate, I55 n.3. 


(2) Acropolites, 91; iu, iv 353-7; Ferjantió, 'Porodicat, 2h5. 
P , > 


(3) sri, iv, 384-5; terjančić, 'Porodica!, 246; Tesalija, 62-3. ‘The date can be 
deduced from the indiction together with the fact that John Palaiologos 
tor. 


issued the document not as despot but sebastok 

















not mentioned in this document, which sugrests that he may not even have been 


present, but his political sympathies are fairly evident from the text of the 
act, whose purpose was to restore to maxrinitissa its metochion of 5. Hilarion, 
for this thad been sequestered ...recently by the despots, the former rulers 
of the district, out of enwity to the late Maliasenos! (ἔφθασε δὲ ἀποσπα- 
θῆναι...πρὸ ὀλίγου παρὰ τῶν προαυθευόντων τὴν τοιαύτην χώραν £g- 
ποτῶν διὰ τὸ ἔχειν ἀπεχθῶς ἐπὶ τῷ Μαλιασηνῷ ἐκείνῳ). The date of 
this seizure poses a problem, because the patriarchal charter of 1256 which re- 
fers to Constantine as deceased also confirms $. Hilarion in Makrinitissa's 
popsessinr this end the expression πρὸ ὀλίγου suggest that Michael II's hos- 
tility was directed against Nicholas, not his father. The donation of Lechonia 


2 
to william of Villehardouin in 1258 could well have been a bone of contention. 





but whatever the case, Nicholas must have had a grievance against Michael, and 
if he defected to the Palaiologoi after Pelagonia he was certainly not alone 
among the western aristocracy. 

As we have seen, a reading of the narrative sources leaves the impression 
that the Nicene occupation of Thessaly oid not survive the winter of I259, and 
that Palaiologan attempts to reconquer the area from 1261 to I126l met with no 
success. Unfortunately, the cartulary contains no document datable to these 
years. The next in the series is an argyrobull of September 1266, issued by 
Michael II's son, the despot Nixephoros. The tax-exemptions granted in this 
document could only have been authorised by one who exercised full jurisdiction 
over the locality. There is no positive indication as to how long he had done 


so. Yet the lack of any reference to recent wars or previous Paleiologen legis- 





(1) ad, iv, 256. 


(2) Sanudo, ed. Hopf, Chron 





es, 107; supra, 132-3 


(3) Pachnymeres, i, 109. 
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lation suggests that Nixephoros issued the argyrooull not after a recent con- 


i 
quest, but after severel years of undisturbed occupation. 


This hypothesis is in no way contradicted by the fect that in June 1265 
Michael VIII granted the Venetians trading-rights in igya It helps if we 
remember that Michael if and the emperor were, since 126], officially at peace. 
In accepting an imperial marriage-alliance and the title of despot for his son, 
sichael had reaffirmed his formal recognition of imperial sovereignty. It was 
tnus quite in order for the emperor to grant trading-rights in Almyros, even if 
he had no effective jurisdiction there. It was equally legitimate for Nikephoros 
to legislate in favour of Nicholas Maliasenos, because as despot he now had the 
authority to issue argyrobulls in the emperor's name, even though he derived 


his real power from his father. 





c^7--HoWevér, the next datable documents in the series reveal a totally different 
state of affairs. In September 1267, John Palaiologos ordered his gambros Basil 
Metretopoulos, logothete oi the drome, to give the monks of Maxrinitissa a piece 
of land in compensation for their loss of a terrain rendered unproductive by the 
flooding of Lake Boibe. This was to be done for the sake of the emperor's sal- 
vation, for which the monks were urged to pray ceaselessly In August 1268, 

John Palaiologos ordered that certain properties belonging to dakrinitissa's 
dependency of S. Hilarion should remain tax-free. The exemption had originally 
been decreed by the late despots Manuel and Michael (παρᾶ τῶν δεσποτῶν éxei- 
νων, τοῦ τε xvooó Βανουὴλ καὶ τοῦ κυροῦ Μιχαήλ ) ,and was now renewed be- 


cause God had recently brought the district under imperial rule. Basil Metre- 





(I) Mi, iv, 349-52. 


(2) Tafel/Thomas, iii, 69, 80-1; Ferjanóié, Tesalija, 6h; UGlger, Regesten, 
no. 193]. 


(3) ma, iv, 386-1. 








iopoulos, the governor of the district (ὁ νῦν κεφαλατικεύων τὴν τοιαύτην 
χῶραν) 
and his subordinate tax-ofíicials were ordered to see that the privilege was 


not infringed. The opening lines of the document refer to Nicholas daliasenos 
I H 
as the emperor's 'beloved son-in-law', 

The evidence of these two documents is unequivocal. Between September 1266 


and August 1268, three major changes affected eastern Thessaly: Michael II died, 





the Palaiologoi occupied the region and governed it as a province, and Nicholas 








Maliasenos became affiliated to the imperial dynasty. There is, unfortunately, 





no evidence which aliows us to establish the chronology of these events and any 
causal relation between them. Eut it seems plausible that Michael II's death 

Should have preceded the other developments: it may have thrown the administra - 
tion of the 'Despotate! into temporary confusion, and could have caused both the 


Palaiologoi and the Haliasenoi to feel released from their obligations towards 





the Epirot dynasty. whether Michael VIII then occupied eastern Thessaly by 
a € ποπ αν I RD EL ο ΡΕ MHGSBdu Bact A 


force, or whether he did so by agreement with John the Bastard is even more, 





speculative, what is certain is that he enjoyed the support of the Maliasenoi, 





In spite of the benevolent tone of Nikephoros! argyrobull, relations be- 
tween Nicholas Maliasenos and iichael II had not improved since 1259. This is 
evident from an undated argyrobull which the despot John Palaiologos issued to 
Makrinitissa restoring the village of Kapraina, of which the monastery had been 
deprived ‘through tyrannical sacrilege! (ἐξ ἱεροσυλίας...τυραννικῆς)}; now, 

however, justice could be done because the area had reverted to imperial rule. 
The'sacrilege! had clearly been committed by Michael II or with his approval. 
The document orobadly dates from 1267, since Kapraina is not listed in Nike- 


2 
phoros! argyrobull of 1266. 





(1) ài, iv, 387-8. 


(2) ti, iv, 3h2-5; Ferjanéié, feselija, 63 n. 9h. 











Given that Wicholas Auliasenos desired a change of rulers, what part could 


he play in bringing this about? There is no hint that he was at all active poli- 


tically. de held no title, and had no administrative function either before or 





after 1267; indeed, there is notning to prove that he lived permanently in Thes- 
saly. ‘he part of whessaly under imperial rule was governed as a normal Hyzan- 
tine province, by an official known as the 'kephale of Great Vlachia! (κεφαλὴ 
τῆς Μεγάλης Βλαχίας), sent from ρα The kephale was responsible 
to the emperor, usually through John Palaiologos, who in the first decade of the 
reign (1261-1271) often resided in Thessalonica, with special authority for 


αν. 
western affairs. 


Yet in view of the fact that Nicholas! main interest was monasticism, and 


that our documents would not necessarily refer to his worldly concerns, it is 





quite possible that the sources do not reflect his true political status in the 
locality. ‘here are several signs that the emperor valued his loyalty most high- 
ly. Michael VIII favoured Hakrinitissá and Nea Petra in every Way? he gave them 
the benefit of their cisputes with local landowners, he exempted them of all but 
the most necessary iden) and he allowed the imperial and patriarchal chancer- 
ies to be kept busy drafting acts in confirmation of almost every new property 
that the monasteries acquired - all this for a family concern. He gave Nicholas 


; r L : 
the large imperial estate of Dryanouvaine on iit. Pelion, and received him into 


the imperial family. Nicholas! bride, Anna, belonged to the families of Palaio- 





(I) Mí, iv, h20; Ferjantió, Tesalija, 67. 
(2) Ferjanéié, tesalija, 69-70. 
(3) Ibid.. 85-7. 


(i) Mia, iv, 397; Ferjenéi¢, fosedi', hI-2. 
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logos anc rhilanthropenos - she is called Michael's niece (ἀνεψιά ), although 
Polemis believes she was the caughter of a Leben, Nicholas is usually refer- 
rea to as the emperor's cikeios^ Inaschrysobull of c. 1278, however, he is 
mentioned only as nephew (ἀν evr dg). This chrysobull is interesting in other 
respects. It is the last piece of imperial legislation in the cartulary, and 
was issued in the most critical period of Michael VIII's reign, when, because 
of the Union of Lyons, the emperor had many domestic enemies, even in his own 
family. In the long prooemium, Nicholas is several times commended for his ser- 
vices to the genos; it is explicitly stated that it is in return for his loya 
support of the nyzantine cause that the emperor accedes to his request that the 
Latomos monastery in Thessalonica be given to Makrinitissa and Nea Petra as a 
metochion of botn foundations. Altogether, Michael VIII seems to have been less 


concerned to promote the monastic life on rít. Pelion than to maintain good re- 





lations with Nicholas Maliasenos. 


The policy, which Michael VIII exploited to the full, of arranging marriages 
for every available female relative, was a standard Byzantine method of associ- 
ating potential enemies with the fortunes of the imperial dynasty. The Palaio- 
logoi, 8 new dynasty, had as much to fear from their own noble subjects as they 
Già from foreign princes. It thus becomes extremely diificult to make a distinc- 
tion between the type of marriage-relationship which the Palaiologoi formed with 
the !subject! Maliasenoi and that which they contracted with the 'independent' 


somneno-Doukai of Epiros. Only the bride's degree of kinship with the emperor 





(I) Polemis, no. ISh, p. 163. 
(2) Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 7h-7. 
(3) ms, iv, 336-9. 





(h) It is not clear whether the reference is to Nicholas own family, to the im- 
perial dynasty, or to the ryzantines in general, 





might denote comparative status. Hicholas malaisenos had as good a claim as 


the Spirot dynasty to the name Komnenos, which in l3th-century Byzantium had 
Somewhat the same significance as that of Caesar had had during the Roman prin- 
cipate. In the chrysobull mentioned above, Michael VIII calls Nicholas 'a man 
closely related by birth to my majesty’! (ἀνὴρ τυγχάνων ἐκ γένους προσήκων 
τῇ βασιλείᾳ μοῦ), we may thus conclude that the high lineage of the Malia- 
Senoi, combined with their great lendholdings, gave them an authority in east- 
ern Thessaly which in kind if not in degree resembled that of their more ambi- 
tious Epirot cousins. The marriage of Nicholas and anna should therefore per- 
haps be regarded not as a consequence but as a prerequisite of the Palaiologan 
Occupation of eastern Thessaly, and as the link on which the imperial admin- 
istration of 'Great Vlachia' ultimately depended. If +4 Treu is right in be- 
lieving that Manuel. Holobolos composed the epitaph on Nicholas! father about 


pua I 
1266, this may well have been in honour of the rapprochement. 





Ferjantié has in three publications drawn extensively on the Makrinitissa 
cartulary to analyse the Maliasenoi and the society of eastern Thessaly in the 
I3th century. His treatment of the economic and legal status of Nicholas Malia- 
senos is a valuable footnote to the work of Ostrogorsky in this field. It is 
unfortunate that he has not brought the same thoroughness to his consideration 
of politics. He ignores the enigmatic but valuable testimony of Pachymeres, and 
misses the documentary evidence for a quarrel between the Maliasenoi and Michael 
11: this leads him to say that Nicholas 'continued in his father's political 
attitude and remained loyal to the Angelos dynasty ... Nicholas decided to 
change his policy ... only after the consolidation of the power of Constantin- 


E s stata 
ople in eastern Thessaly’. He does not explore the possibility that the change 





(I) M. Treu, 'nanuel doiobolos!, 55i, n. I. 


(2) Tesalija, 7h. 








of regime was connected with Michael's death, or that Nicholas Maliasenos was 


influential in bringing this change about. Above all, he fails to envisage a 
distinction between sovereign and effective jurisdiction, and take account of 
the informal, personal nature of power relationshipe at the time. Tris leads 
him to write of Epiros and the empire as warring states, and of the Maliasenoi 
as subjects of one or the other, without allowing for the possibility that prac- 
tice may have been more complex than theory. ‘Thus he comments on Nikephoros! 
argyrobull of 1266 that 'the Despot Nikephoros may have ruled parts of Thessaly, 
or he may simply have led an expedition which for a short time removed the in- 
fluence and the power of the Palaiologoi from eastern eaten this does not 
accurately reflect Nikephoros' legal position after I26h. In the same context, 


we may quote his remarks on andronikos II's 1289 chrysovull for Lykousada, where 





-he-says-that-the-mentioH of properties in Almyros ‘shows that John the Bastard 
raled territories in eastern Thessaly!? To test this argument, we only have to 
look at Michael VIII's chrysooull for Nea Moni of Chios, which guaranteed the 
possession of various holdings in Thessaly? The document, of May 1259. must 
have been issued before the battle of Pelagonia, when the Nicene government had 
no effective jurisdiction in Thessaly. But Michael VIII could not deny the mona- 
Stery its right to properties in a former Byzantine province, and naturally as- 
sumed the prerogative of confirming their ownership. 

If the full map of land-ownership in I3th and lhth-century byzantium were 
known to us, it would probably bear no relation to the internal political fron- 


tiers created by dynastic rivalries and civil wars. The great families of Con- 





(I) Ioid. 74-5; see also 100. 
(2) ibid. 128, n. 42. 


(3) ma, v, 10-3; Dülger, Reresten, no. 1870. 
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stantinople had owned lands in Thessaly before I20h; besides the well-known 
cases of Euphrosyne Doukaina and Constantine Maliasenos, there is the testi- 
mony of place-names such as Katakalon and Thalassinon (?Dalassenon). ` The pro- 
perty which the caesar Alexios Strategopoulos owned in eastern Thessaly may 
have been recently donated by the emperor, or it may have come to him by in- 
hèritánce” It seems unlikely but it is not impossible that Michael II and his 
successors allowed families residing in the imperial territories to keep lands 
in Epiros and Thessaly. ‘he Komneno-Doukai were, after all, a part of the 
Byzantine “aristocracy, and their marriages after 120ἱι repeatedly confirmed their 
membership of this caste. The dynastic rivalries which led to the fragmenta- 
tion of the Greek world also produced dynastic unions which caused the names of 
Komnenos, Doukas, Angelos, Kantakouzenos, and Palaiologos to be virtually in- 
separable. ._By_a_sinilar-pareadox;—the insecurity Which Greek rulers felt with 
regard to their neighbours led them to marry outside their own cultural milieu. 
Thus, the Bulgarian house of Asen became ἃ Greek noble family, and the descend- 
ants of the members of the Fourth Crusade carried the blood of Michael II in 
their veins. The verbs, Vlachs, and Albanians were included in this process, 
By the end of the Ith century it becomes impossible to classify the aristo- 
cracy of northern ureece according to ethnic origin. The intermingling of 
noble elites did not do away with religious and linguistic differences, but it 
does perhaps indicate that the politically centrifugal trends of the times 
ultimately pointed awey from rather than towards Balkan nationalism of the 


U9th-century kind. 





(4)MM, iv, 390. 











CHAPTER 2: 








The death of nichael ΤΙ opened a new phase in the hostilities between his 
dynasty and the Palaiologoi. Nikephoros 'was content with what he had! (ἠγάπα 


κατέχων τὰ ἑαυτοῦ), but John the Bastard immediately set about attatking 





imperial territory. ‘This may have been unprovoked aggression, as Pachymeres 


j : e rre ng γον τέτοιο . 
implies, or it may have been in retaliation for the imperial occupetion of 
Ine imperial occupation of 


eastern Thessaly. michael VIII tried the usual expedient of a marriage-alliance, 
betrothing John's daughter to his own nephew, Andronikos Tarchaneiotes, who was 


promoted to the rank of grand constable. John himself received the title of 
I 





seoastokrator, 


In the short term, appeasement had the desired effect. The treaty, says 


Pachymeres, 'gave no small respite to the imperial forces in the area! 





{ἀνακωχὰς οὗ τὰς μικρὰς εἶχον τὰ τῶν “Ῥωμαίων στρατεύματα). 

John also performed more active services for the emperor. On 10 October 1268, 
as the Venetian hafael Traianauto was leaving Negropont, he was captured. and. 
robbed 'by Caloian, Duke of Patra, then a captain [i.e. kephale 2] in the em- 
peror's service, and officers of the imperial fleet, who were with him' (per 
Calogianum, Ducam de la Patra, tune capitaneum pro domino imperatore, et comes- 
tabiles lignorum exercitus Imperatoris, qui simul erant)? This information 
shows what kind of a relationship John had entered into with Michael, and pro- 


vides a terminus ante guem for the date of the treaty. 





(I) Pachymeres, i, 307-9; for Tarchaneiotes, see Papadopoulos, Genealogie, no. 23, 





afel/ihomas, iii, 17h. ‘the year was that when andrea Dandolo was bailo of 
Negrovont, for which the list published by Hopf, Chronioues, 371, gives 1268. 





(2) 
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This precarious equilibriun was soon upset by John's new son-in-law. 

in 1970 andronixos Tarchaneiotes was governor of Adrianople.  Piqved, as most 
people alleged, by ihe humiliation of seeing his brother Michael promoted to 

tne rank of grand domestic, senior to his own, he decided, in Pachymeres! image, 
like the cuttlefish io vanish behind a murky screen of his own secrettton: pro- 

tod uu, 

voking a Tartar invasion of Thrace, he used this as an excuse to defect, with 
his wife, to John the Bastard. 'It is perhaps superfluous', says Pachymeres, 
‘to describe the welcome he received; at all events, he added fuel to the flames 
of war. Recently Doukas had kept within his bounds. But this was enough to 
make him revert to type, and he began to encroach on the emperor's defences and 
those around Ioannina (ἔστι €’00 καὶ τὸν ἴδιον τρόπον κατασκευάζων ἐπὶ 
τὰ τοῦ βασιλέως ἐπιτειχίσματα καὶ τὰ περὶ τὰ ᾿Τωάννινα παρασπῶν), 
It was indeed impossible for a man like that to remain in peace who rejoiced in, 


— 


battles and wars, from which he always hoped to gain (ἀνδρὶ μάχαῖς χαίροντι ií 


͵ 








καὶ πολέμοις, ἐξ ὧν κερδαίνειν ἀεί ποτ’ a zev)id 

The emperor determined on revenge, and raisiüg a huge mercenary army of 
40, 000, including a naval contingent, sent this off in 1273 ταδε the commend 
of his brother, the despot John Palaiologos, and their cousin Alexios Kavallarios, 


: ME 
domestic of the table. The army descended suddenly upon Thessaly. Most strong- 





(I) Pachymeres, i, 322-3, esp. 323, 13-19. This is presumably the source on 
which Hopf, Geschichte, i, 297, bases his stdement that Ioannina was ceded 
to sichael VIII by the treaty of 1264. But it seems to me that Pachymeres 
is distinguishing the emperor's epiteichismata from those of Ioannina. This 
would support Ferjancié, Tesalija, 122-3, who suggests that the action was 
against Nikeohoros. 


(2) There are three narrative accounts of this expedition: Pachymeres, i, 32h-36; 
Gregoras, i, 109-20; 3anudo, ed. Hopf, Chroni mes, 121-2. I have argued in 
favour of the date proposed in an arvucle submitted to Rev. Et. Byz., 
to be published in I976. i ` 


[^ 


} Kavallarios appe 
rerjantié, Yesal 





to have been kephale in Thessaly in 1270; see ΜΗ, iv, 399; 
68. 
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holds surrendered at once. John the Bastard fled from place to place, leading 

his pursuers on quickly in the hope that in the disorder of the chase he might 
I 

catch them off their guard. but the imperial army observed good discipline, and 


John was finally compelled to seek refuge in his rocky citadel of Neopatras, 





which he had recently refortified. The despot and his troops settled down for 





a long siege. He tried to entice some of John's followers into betraying their 
master. They were not to be swayed, but they sent back encouraging replies in 
order to gain time for John to work out an Odyssean scheme. One moonless night 
he dressed in rough clothes and let himself down from the castle by a rope. 
Escaping through the enemy camp by pretending to be a groom who had lost A horse, 
he made for Thebes, and begged for help from tke Duke of Athens, John II de la 
Roche. The Duke promised him military aid in return for a marriage-ellience 


between his brother William and John's daughter Helen. John set off back to 








| ileopatras at the head of 300-500 Red His followers within the castle had con- 
tinued to feed the despot's hopes of a betrayal, and the imperial army was utter- 
ly unprepared to fight. Hany of the troops had scattered to go hunting-or pil- 
laging. According to Sanudo, the Duke of athens had accompanied the relief ex- 
pedition, and on catching. sight of the disorderly besiegers remarked in an Hero- 
dotean phrase 'Foli laos, olighi atropi'? 

John the bastard and his Athenian cavalry fell upon the imperial army and 
created havoc in its ranks. Its mixed and largely mercenary origins gave it lit- 
tle natural cohesion. The belief spread that the assailants were only the ad- 
vance~guard of a huge army. John Palaioloros tried vainly to rally his troops, 
but the majority took flight, and finally he was obliged to join them. The fugi- 
tives were relentlessly pursued until many of them were strisped of all they 


possessed. 





(i) However, tregoras, i, i12, 
the campaign by looting chu 





that the Cuman m ies brought a curse on 
es; see rerjančić, vesalije, IIO 











(2) The figures are those of vechymeres and Gregoras respectively. 


(3) det. VIET, 210. 
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Meanwhile, the imperial fleet, commanded by alexios Philanthropenos, had, 

according to plan, followed the army's progress and anchoed off Demetrias. The 
s Pa 

Latins of Negropont were waiting their opportunity to destroy byzantine sea- 
power in their waters, and when they heard the result of the battle of Neopat- 
ras they considered their moment had come. News of their attack reached John 
Palaiologos and those of his followers who had managed to join him at ος 
He made for Demetrias, where he found the naval battle in full progress. His 
loud cheers from the shore encouraged the imperial crews; this and the sxilful 
strategy of Philanthropenos won the day for the Byzantines. John did not, how- 
ever, consider this sufficient compensation for his own defeat, and later put 
aside the despotic insignia. 

John the Bastard had been saved by the timely intervention of the Duxe of 
Athens.._It_cannot-have_been—long—afterwerds-that-the wedding took place, as a,- 


treed, between his deughter Helen and William de la Roche, to whom he made over 


a considerable dowry: the kestr& of Gravia, Siderokastron, Zeitouni, and Cardiki 
— ο RM. 
ee 





which together controlled the whole passage between Thessaly and Boeotia. 





In drawing closer to his Latin neighbours, John could not but develop ties 





with their overlord, king Charles I of Naples. The alliance between the French 





royal dynasty and the Papacy which had put an end to the Hohenstaufen domination 
of southern Italy had added & new dimension to Balkan politics? After destrcying 
Manfred at the battle of Benevento (1265) and adding to his already powerful 
domain , which included Provence and Piedmont, the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 


Charles, Duke of anjou end brotner of sing Louis IX of France, inherited the old 





(I) P&chymeres, i, 332 - possi 





the modern Brymon, south of slmyros. 


(2) Sanudo, ed. Hopf, Chroniguez, [361 Fr, Chr. sor.,$ 379, o. 3h8. 











(3) See, in general, D.J. Geanakoplos, The Emperor Michael VIII Pelaeologus and 
i ihe West (Cami ricge, mass., 1959); 3. kunciman, The Sicilian Vester. (Cam- 
bridge, i950); ; serjantié, Tesalija, 110-2. 
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Norman and Swabian árezm of expansion beyond the Ionian Sea. This made him the 


inevitable champion of those Latin interests which had suffered from the byzan- 


tine restoration in 1261. ny 8 series of treaties in 1267, he drew the Latin 





emperor Baldwin, the Papacy, Venice, William of Villehardouin and the 
of Latin Greece into a coalition whose avowed aim was to destroy Michael VIII 
Palaiologos. Charles went ahead with military preparations, and also sought to 
extend his diplomatic web across the adriatic, partly in order to isolate Byzan- 
tium, end partly to execute his strategy. Serbia and bulgaria were wooed, being 
che main Balkan powers; so too was Epiros, because of its proximity to the 


bridgehéad - Corfu and the Albanian towns of Dyrrachion, Butrinto, and Ferat - 


that Charles had inherited from Manfred. In 1279, the despot Nikephoros for- 


mally became a vassal of the Kingdom of Naples. There is no evidence that John 
————————————————— ——————————————————————— 


ihe Bastard did ihe same. but John needed allies against Michael VIII, and he 


was useful-5o-Charles-because-of-his capacity to make trouble for the Byzantines; | 
HRS USE SO TOL .---------------------᾽- 


also, perhaps, because Thessaly could play a vital part in a 'crusade!, both as 
a source of provisions and as a corridor between Latin Greece and Byzantine Mace~ 
donie. In april 1273, Charles gave permission for the envoy of ‘our most dear 
friend, the distinguished iuke of Patra'(egregii viri Ducis Patere, karissimi 
amici nostri) to sell silk and buy various permitted commodities in the ports of 
fia: On II August of the same year, theenvoy, who is named as Constantine 

‘de fanni!, was given leave to return to his master, and to load on his ship 

10 horses at rani and Brindisi, together with victuais, and cloth for himself 


3 
and his family, who were accompenying him. A year later he was back in Italy 





(1) D.M. Nicol, 'The Relations of Charles of Anjou with Nikephoros of Epiros', 
byzantinische Forschungen, iv (i972), 170-94. ` 





(2) R. bilangieri, I registri della cancelleria angioina ricostruiti, ix (Naples, 
1957), 207, 209. 





(3) tbid. xi (1958), 129. 
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Cables 


! repayment of a loan of 150 ib. of Venetian groats (equivalent to 506 gold ounces 


at the rate of 6 solidi per oz.) which John had given Charles' commander 
(Capitaneus) in Greece, William de Barris; Constantine was bearing letters- 
patent issued by william on 2 October 1273 at Thebes - the capital of Me Athen- 
ian sidus 

If we are right in dating the battle of Neopatras to 1273, these trans- 
actions must have been going on at the time when John the Bastard wes entering 
into his marriage-alliance with the de la Roche family. At any rate, there is 
enough evidence to suggest that from this point the ruler of Thessaly, the Duke 
of Athans, and the King of Naples were political allies. 

Michael VIII might soon have been overpowered by ihe combination against 


him had he not been able to exploit the Popes! preference thatthe schismatic 





Greeks should be brought back to the Roman fold by the dictates of their cons4 
cience rather than by violence. The emperor accordingly negotiated the Union 
of the Churches on terms completely acceptable to the papacy, end this Union 


was officially enacted in I27h at the Second Council of Lyons. in the short 





term the expedient worked, for most popes could not in conscience bless an at- 
tack upon a Christian emperor who had formally renounced his schismatic ways 
- and Charles wanted his enterprise to be recognised as a crusade. Yet the 


majority of Byzantines rejected the Union as an infamous betrayal 





Michael replaced the dissident patriarch Joseph with a loyal tool, John Bekkos, 
but this served only to increase the unhealthy tensions within the church: in 

addition to the schism of those who.had objected to the emperor's déposition of 
the patriarch Arsenios for having condemned the treatment of young John IV Las- 


karis, there was now the schism of those opposed to union. Opposition grew, 





(i) Filangieri, negistri, xi, 150-1. 






i2) D.4. Hicol, ‘The syzan 
Studies in Church History, 
ii3-hO. 


ction to the Second Council of Lyons, I27h!, 
vii, Councils and assemblies (Cambridge, 1971), 
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despite vicious persecution. he Popes could not but fear for the prospects of 
such a union. The best that Hichael could do was to reassure them that he was 
doing all that could be expected of him. To this end, he entrusted a couple of 
returning papel envoys, Marco and Marchetto, with a memorandum dram up in the 
spring or summer of 1278 by his protonotarios Ogerius (probably a Latin or a 
Gasmule), explaining the difficulties thut he faced. A copy of this Memorandum 
has been preserved among the registers of Pope Nicholas III. It is worth con- 


sidering at some length, because it shows that John the Bastard, while allied 





to the champion of Latin Christendom, was also keen to pose as the champion of 





I 
Byzantine Orthodoxy» 
Far from imitating his own example, rHichael explained, many of his people, 


including some of his own relatives, had publicly repudiated the Union. ‘They 





were encouraged todo 80 by certain Greek magnates on the fringes of the empire. 
One was the princeps of Trebizond. ‘The others were the brothers John and Nike- 
phoros Komneno-Doukas, whose apostasy was particularly odious, since as subjects 
of the empire they were bound to obey the emperor in all things. Yet on learn- 


ing of his submission to the church of Rome they had rebelled, and they (who 





were the real infidels and heretics) had proclaimed the pope, the emperor, and 








2 
the patriarch all guilty of heresy. 








(I) J. Gay and 3. Vitte, Les registres de Nicolas III (1277-1280) (Paris, 1938), 
13h-7; recent edition and commentary by R.-J. Loenertz, ‘Mémoire d'Ogier, 
protonotaire, pour marco et Marchetto nonces de Michel VIII Paléologue auprès 
du pepe Nicolas III. 1278, printemps-étó', Or. Chr. Per., xxxi (I965), 37h- 
408. For the political setting and the prosopography the earlier article by 
D.ii. Nicol, 'The Greeks and the Union of the Churches. The Report of Ogerius, 
Protonotarius of Michael VIII in 1280', Proceedings of the Royal Irish Aca- 
deny, lxiii, Section C., no. I (1962), I-16.” Ferjanti¢, Tesalija, 112-21, 
makes a thorough analysis of John's pert in the Union controversy. 











(2) Loenertz, op. cit. 378-9, 389. 
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The emperor sent envoys to urge them to desist fron their folly, but 


they were obstinate. So he sent them the papal anathema, together with a sup- 





porting bull issued in Constantinople (spring-summer 1277). 





As they still refused to be brought to reason, the emperor sent™an army 
ageinst them, commanded by his cousin andronikos Palaiologos, protostrator, and 
the pinkernes Manvel Kaoul, together with John Kantakouzenos and Andronikos! 
nephew John Palaiologos) These men not only failed to act ageinst the Bastard, 
but told him they shared his sentiments, and invited him to invade imperial ter- 
ritory. . John accordingly seized several strongholds. When the emperor heard of 
his commanders! treachery, he had them arrested and thrown into prison, some 
time in the second half of ze 


New commancers were appointed against Johns 4 un orders to remain on the 





This may be the expedition deatibed by Pachymeres as being loosely combined with 
a sea-campaign by Michael VIII's admiral, the renegade Latin Licario. .Once 

again, the imperial forces were victorious at sea and defeated on land. The 

leaders, Alexios í(avallarios and John Synadenos, allowed themselves to be trap- 
ped and ambushed in a defile while on their way to relieve the imperial garrison 
at Pharsala. Synadenos was captured and Kavallarios was killed in the rout when 
his horse carried him into the branch of a tree. Pachymeres criticizes the un- 
derhand tactics of John the Bastard, while the Memorandum of Ogerius blames the 


incompetence of the imperial generals! 





(1) Loenertz, !Eémoire d'Ogier!, 380, 390, 102. The excommunication is mentioned 
in a patriarchal letter of τό July 1277: laurent, kegestes, no. 1h35; Ferjan- 
čić, Tesalija, (14-5. 

(2) F € Ureeks anc the Union of the Churches', 
i soulakis, 19-21. 


or the prosopography, ses iicol, 
1-3; idem, Kentakouzenos, 26-7; 








(3) Loenertz, oo. cit. 381-2, 390, 00. ;ienuel Haoul held office in Thessaly at — 
least until July 1277: iin, iv, hÍ9-20. 


(L) Loenertz, 


2 39i; Pachymeres, i, hil-2. For Synadenos, see 
sicol, Kan ` 
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The rot spread to other provinces, where other imperial dignitaries and 
relatives began to foment disaffection. The emperor found himself in an intoler- 
able position and wanted the pope to be aware of the fects. His palace was crow- 
ded out with incarcerated anti-unionist nobles. His closest associates were 
away governing the provinces, for they alone could be irüstedi τ 


Opponents of union were sure of a warm welcome at the court of John the. 





Bastard, who had soon gathered enough to be able to call his own anti-unionist 








council, composed of about one hundred monks and eight assorted bishops and ab- 





bots. This council, which met probably in December 1216, >» 'blasphemed at 


Ζ 
will', anathematising the emperor, the patriarch, and the pope. 








Two bishops who dared to protest against these enormities were roughly 
handled. John, bishop of ‘Yrikkala, was thrown into prison, where he remained 


until he managed to escape eighteen months leter. The bishop of Petra had sub- 





scribed to the union at a synod in Constantinople, end said that it would be 
gross perjury and cisloyalty to his superior, the “etropolitan of Thessalonica, 
to go back on his vote. He was promptly turned out into the December sriéw in 
nothing but his undershirt. From this the Pope should be able to realise 'the 
malice of this apostate bastard, and how much he is divided from himself, having 
no fear of God and no shame before men! (malitiam ipsius apostate bastardi et 
quomodo a se ipso diuisus est et non timet Dei iudicium et non uerecundatur de 


hominibus), 





(I) Loenertz, ‘Mémoire d'Ogier!, 383-5, 391-2. 
(2) Ibid. 385-6, 392. 
(3) ibid. 386-7, 393. On Petra and its see, cf. G. Tafel, De Thessalonicae eius- 


gue agro, 6{-2: the rererence is neither to Neopatras, nor, despite Loenertz, 
to Sitros. 
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as rerjančić points out, it is not certain that this council was neld at 





Δεοραῦτες. Be is inclined to reject the date suggested by Loenertz, and to fav- 





our Grumel's theory that the dh Council was convoked in reply to the synod 
Which had been held in Constantinople in 1277 in order to pass the sentence of 
excommunication on all opponents of the Union; this would then place it in Pec- 
ember τογτξ Hauch has this opinion has to commend it, there remains the evidence 
of the siznature of John, bishop of "rikkala, at the bottom of a synodal letter 
of november 1278 granting a dispensation for the son of Michael II of Epiros, 
Demetrios-richael 'Koutroules', to marry the eiiparon' a daughter dns According 
to the Memorandum, eighteen months at least elapsed between the bishop's humili- 


ation in Thessaly and his arrival in Constantinople. Ferjanéi¢ rightly rejects 


Orurel's idea that the text should be amended to read ‘menses decem et octo 





[dies ]*, but himself resorts to questioning the validity of the synodal signature, | 
which he suggests may have been forged, or registered in absentia, or added ater 
His main point, that the signature occurs at the bottom of the list, is easily 


answered oy drawing attention to the fact that the signatory was the only bishop 





(I) serjanéié, Tesalija, 18. 


(2) Ibid. 118-9; V. Grumel, 'En Orient aprés le 2e Concile de Lyon’, Echos 
d'Orient, xxiv (1925), 321-5, 


(3) B. Gedeon, ᾿Αρχεῖον ἐκκλησιαστικῆς ἱστορίας, I (Constantinovle, 1911), 
50; Laurent, negestes, πο, hI; Pachymeres, i, h39-hi; Polemis, no. 51, p.96. 
Demetrios had come to Constantinople because his ambitions were not satisfied 
by the legacy he had received from Michael II. The canonical Objection to 
his marrying Anna was that she was a first cousin of nis brother's, Nike- 
phoros!, wife. 





(L) Ferjančić, Tesalija, I20. 


(5) The point was originally made by Délger, hegesten, no. 204%; see also Nicol, 
'The Greeks and the Union of the Churches’, B n. 29. 
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among metropolitens and archbishops. às for his surprise at finding the Metro- 
politan of Larissa, Nixandros, named among the members of the seme synod, the 
explanation is clear: Nikanuros had been consecrated by Bekkos, and is there- 
fore to be identified with the Metropolitan of Larissa who took part in a Union- 
ist synodof February ien. and also with the Metropolitan of Larissa io whom 
the monk Lazaros, probably a Thessalian, addressed a letter urging him to cease 
collaborating with the Latinophile establishment, even if to do so meant martyr- 
dom. being what he was, Nixandros can hardly have wanted to reside in a Larissa 
ruled by John the Bastard. It is not clear, however, why his name appears in 
only one other synodal act, of sid or why no more is heard of the bishop of 
Trikkala, 

The Memorandum of Ogerius was designed to show the pope that if the Union 


of the Churches was not all it should be on the Greek side, this was due to fac- 








"tors beyond the emperor's control. It also carried the implication that the 

pope could do much to reduce these factors with a few well-placed excommunica: ~ 
tions. John the bastard derived much of his support from the Latins of Athéns” 
and Negroponte, and the memorandum ends with a long tirade against "d The de- 
feats they were suifercing at the hands of Licario and the imperial fleet were 


Clear signs that God disapproved of their support for schismatics and rebels. 





This, of course, neatly avoided the issue of whether Michael, as a good son of 


the Roman church, had any right to be maxing war on them. 





(1) Pachymeres, ii, 66. 


(2) Le Delisle, 'Notice sur cing manuscrits de la Bibliothèque Nationale!, 
Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Binliothéoue Nationale, xxvii (1885), 
150. 











(3) κ. Simonides, Δικολάου τεξώνης Λόγος πρὸς Λατίνους (London, 1859), 
245-8; Beck, 680, 3 





| (à) J.D. mansi, sacrorwa Concili 


1780), 366. 





xm nove et amplissima vollectio, xxiv (Venice, 








(5) ucenertz, !μέποϊτο d'Ogier', 337-8, 393. 
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The popes were always ready to suspect Michael of dissimulation, and they 
Getermined that if such was his role, he should play it to the full in order to 
earn his political safeguards. The emperor could have aired many sound poli- 
tical grievances against John the Bastard, but he knew that these would win him 
little sympathy in Rome, and so chose to dwell upon John's spiritual enormities, 
Tae Memorandum does not, therefore, tell us all we should like to know about 
John's policy: his methods, resources, alliances, conquests, and, above all, his 


motives. Yet,by the same argument, we need not suspect it of exaggeration. what 





it does tell us is remarkable enough. In the space of little more than a year, 


the sebastokrator had successfully promoted and exploited the rift in Byzantine 





Society. He may have had agents in Constantinople: a monk, Hakarios, was put to 
I 
death for intriguing with the states 'of the west'. The only Byzantines capable 


i of bearing John in the field were secretly in league with him, and he had the 


support of the Latin princes and of Nikephoros his brother. 


Michael's appeals came to nothing; the pope declined to excommunicate his 
political enemies. In 1279 Charles of Anjou intensified his invasion-of Albania. 
Then, in 1281, with the election of a Frenchman as pope Martin IV, Charles gained 
papal backing for his crusade. But in the same critical year, Byzantine troops 
marching to the relief of the «ey Albanian fortress of berat drove back an An- 
gevin army with great loss. In 1282, as the result of a conspirecy organised 
by the court of aragon and probably financed with byzantine gold, Sicily rose 
in revolt against its French rulers. For the next twenty years, Charles and 
his successor were fully occupied in trying to win bacx the island from its 


new Aragonese sovereign. From 1281 to 1289, the dissensions of the Greek states 








(I) rachymeres, i, L39; D.J. Geanakoplos, The Emperor wichael VIII, 276 and n.Ai. 
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were not exacerbated by western diplomacy. 





When the angevin danger had passed, Michael VIII made it a priority to 
punish the bastard.  Pachymeres and Gregoras both accuse John of breaking treat- 
ieee From a later passage of Pachymeres it is clear that John had negotiated an 
alliance with the bulgarian Tsar George Terter, and had sent one of his daughters 
to marry Terter's son Svetoslav. Terter, an ally of Charles of Naples, had come 
to power in 1280 by deposing the Byzantine puppet John agen? 

Michael decided to lead this expedition in person. He collected a huge 
army of Tartar mercenaries, supplied through the khan Nogai, his relation by 
marriage. ‘he byzantine historians write with horror at the idea that these 
brutal nomads were to have been used by Christians against Christians. The cam- 
paign was planned for the winter of 1282, this apparently being a time of year 


ας which they liked to fight. Michael, by now an old and ailing man, insisted 





on being carried in a litter at the head of his troops. His condition worsened, f 
and at Lysimachia in Thrace he died, leaving his son Andronikos II to disband 
the army as best he could. 


The new emperor saw it as his main duty to mend the schisms within the 





church, and at once reverésed the whole religious policy of the previous reign. 
F 


It was some time, however, before he sought an alternative to his father's ex- 





pansionist policies on the Greek mainland! In 1283 he tried a new approach to 


the Thessalian problem. John the Bastard's eldest son Michael showed signs of 





(I) Pachymeres, i, 52h; Gregoras, i, 1/8, 
e (2) Pachymeres, ii, 7h. 
(3) ibid., i, 466-8. 


(h) Leiou, &ndroni 





il, 32-3. 





(5) Polemis, 97 n. 7. Ferjančić, Tesalija, 123, misled by DOlger, hegesten, nos. 
2032, 2260, 2262, confuses -lichael with Demetrios, son of iicnael IT of 
piros, who nad adopted his father's name on going to live in Constantinople 
c. 1218: see supra, 167, n. ο 
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. becoming as great 2 troublemacer as his father. andronikos schemed to have him 





end ri 





Xidnasped, and to Ὁ £e overtures to his cousin Anna, the wife of Nike- 
paoros of Epiros. Anna was willing to cooperate, particularly as she feared 
the Thessalians on her own account, and promised to contrive some méens of 
EM . I 
oringing sichael into her hands. 
ἀν the same time, the emperor sent an expedition to Thessaly. This was to 


be snother combined land and sea operation - the last, as Pachymeres points out 


with regret. The naval arm consisted of eighty ships under the command of Alex 


ios Raoul and the megas stratopedarches John Synadenos, ‘The army was led by 


i 
Michael Tarchaneiotes, protovestiarios, who had orders to seize as much land as 


possible, and to be ready to receive Michael from Anna of Epiros. The military 


part of the mission came to grief.  Tarchaneiotes occupied Demetrias, which had 





apparently at some stage fallen into enemy hands, but he wasted time in rebuild- 
ing its fortifications. in the course of the summer, he and many of his men died 
of plague; the rest ως - p 

The kidnapping, however, went according to plan. Nikephoros and Anna entieed 
Michael into their power with solemn promises that he could marry their daughter 
* the canonical objections to such a match between cousins did not make him sus- 


picious, They despatched him under guard to Constantinople, and received a 


1 
large sum of money for their pains. 





(I) Pachymeres, ii, 67-8. 


(2) £oth Pachymeres and Gregoras write of the disbanding of the fleet as a major 
Gisaster: Pachymeres, ii, 70-I; Uregoras, i, I7h-6; Laiou, Andronikos II, Th-6. 


(3) Fassoulakis, no. 13, pp. 28-9. i la 


(L) 3. Theocherides, Μιχαὴλ ζούκας Γλαβᾶς Ταρχανει΄ 

ὲ E p t CM πως. 

(προσωπογραφικά), ᾿Ἐπιστημονικὴ ᾿Ἐπετηρὶς τῆς Ξιλοσοφικῆς Σχολῆς 
τοῦ Πανετισττμίου Θεσσαλονίκης ə vii (1957), 186-91. 














Tarchaneiotes had rendered Demetris subject 
a previous, temporary enemy occupation. 


(5) Pachymeres, ii, 234, says 
to the emperor, which sugges 


(6) rachyneres, ii, 71-2. 
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&t first, the emperor tried to make the captive part of his court. Just 
as Michael VIII had found noble brides for the two sons of Michael II, John and 
Demetrios-riichael, who had settled in Ὁ η εκ ασοριὸ» so Andronikos II proposed 
a match between the new arrival and his own niece, the daughter of the Béspot 
John Asan, erstwhile Tsar of ie Pachymeres does not say whether the 
wedding ever took place, but in any case Michael was not disposed to end his days 
as an honorary member of the house of Palaiologos. He tried so often to escape 
that he had to be put in prison. He was joined by one of his sisters, recently 
arrived from Bulgaria, where she had been engaged to the heir-apparent, Sveto- 
βίαν. The reigning tsar, George ‘erter, had delivered her to Constantinople in 
the company of John Asan's sister, with whom he had been living in bigamy, and 


whom he had agreed to give up in return for Byzantine recognition of his title. 





It was evidentl; a condition of the same agreement that he should break off his 
son's betrothal and the alliance with John the Bastard? 

Michael next attempted to escape in 1299, when the emperor was temporarily 
absent in Thessalonica. He succeeded, with the promise of his sister's hand, 
in inducing his head gaoler, an Englishman called Henry, to help him on board a 
ship bound for Negroyont. but a south wind brought him back to captivity. For 
eight years the emperor polit£ly refused his family's requests to have him set 
free. Finally, in December 1307, out of frustration he set fire to his prison, 
which adjoined the imperial palace, and in the resulting confusion was hacked to 


Masa 
death by the imperial axe-bearers. 





(1) Pachymeres, i, 107-8, LLI; Polemis, 95-6. 


a won 


(2) Pachymeres, ii, 723 Papadopoulos, Genealogie, no. hh, pp. 27-8. 
(3) Ibid. 57, 73. 


(L) Ibid. 73-7. 
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Jonn made the rulers of Epiros suffer for their treachery» In a letter 
written probably about 1285, the patriarch Gregory of Cyprus rebuked him for 
having attacked Nikephoros with en army of Greeks and foreign mercenaries} 
according to Pachymeres he caused great damage, occupying much of his brother's 


territory. At the same time, John negotiated 8 marriage treaty with the kral 





of Serbia, Stephen Uroš II Milutin, sending his daughter to the Serbian court. 





Together; the two rulers plotted to attack Byzantine territory. The patriarch 
threatened excommunication for what he held to be gratuitous aggression, and 
warned John that the emperor might send hordes of godless barbarians io punish 
μία. 


whether or not Jonn heeded these threats, it was not long before he decided 





to make his peace with God. A&A fresco in the church of Porta-Panagia, which he 


had founded in 1283, portrays him being led py an angel towards the enthroned 
He is referred to as ! 


Virgin and infant Christ, cowed and in a monastic habit. 





deceased in the chrysobull which Andronikos Ii in March 1289 issued to nis wife, 














now the nun Hypomone, for her foundation of Lykousada. 












+ x 
It may be needlessly academic to search too deep for the causes of the 
bitter antagonism between John the bastard and the Palaiologan emperors+ AlL 


the Byzantine sources speak of him as if he had a devil in him. He also had a 











porn flair for winning allies, for extricating himself from tight corners, and 








for leading his adversary into them - all the qualities which were needed to 





make his dark energy dangerous. it is thus not surprising that he became some- 

















thing of a figure in 


nternational politics. A lesser man would not have 
Grove se ef Av gu x 
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(1) Gregory of Uyprus, Letter; Laurent: negestes, Ne. ih80; Pachymeres, ii, 20 


(2) Orlandos, !vorta-Pensgia!, 23523 


(3) Mei, v, 253-6. 
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Was it altogether natural, however, for John to persist in violent and 
risky hostility towards the empire, which was still a great power, and which 
should have represented for him, as an Orthodox Greek, the highest institution 
on earth? He began his reign by concluding an agreement which brought him, as 
sebastokrator, to a position of considerable prestige within the imperial orbit. 
we may well ask why he did not seek, by co-operation with Michael VIII and And- 
ronikos II, to consolidate and improve that position. * 

It is probable that John the Bastard, like his father, considered his lot 
to be much less than was due to him. ‘The Palaiologoi were as yet newly-estab- 
lisned, and there were still those in Constantinople itself who thought of them 
as usurpers. It was still possible for a member of the Komneno-Doukas family 


to feel that in contributing to the difficulties Aeh threatened to destroy 


siichael VIIL he was not betraying the Roman genos, but ‘simply undoing the un- ' 





deserved good fortune of a rival faction. In addition to the humiliation of 
his family,.John had that of his illegitimate origins. At Pelagonia he had | 
reacted to a verbal taunt by ruining his father's plans simply in order to 
prove that his side could not win without him. This incident may well contain 
the clue to his character. Even if he was not so pretentious as to measure him- 
self against Michael VI{I, he could certainly feel jealous of his brother Nike- 
phoros. He held a lower title, and the principality he had inherited from his 
father was not intact now that the Palaiologoi, with the blessing of the Malia- 


senoi, occupied the Pagasitic coast:;and much of the east Thessalian plain. 


iHis pretensions, and the insecurity that lay behind them, are perhaps summed up 
by the inscription on the seals which have been attributed to him: 'The seal of 


John the sebastd«ratorl whose ancestry stems from emperors! (Σφραγῖς σεΏαστομ 





n 
᾿Ιωᾶννου τοῦ &oóxc| ῥίζαν γένους ἔχοντος ἐκ βασιλέων): | 
when all this has been said, it would be wrong to consider John simply 
as the embittered scion of a luckless dynasty, or as a frustrated candidate for 
imperial honours. ‘There was much about him that was not Byzantine. His prin- 
o Pui AUT rubi iit Jam 


cipality was a weiter between byzantine Macedonia and Latin komania, but his 











capital lay much nearer the latter, and its rocky citadel is strongly remini- 





scent of the beronial castles of the Latin feudatories who were his constant 





allies. William de la Roche, Duke of Athens from 1280, was his son-in-law, and 





held four important strongholds between Othrys and the Beotian plain. John.was 

also on good terms with the triarchs of Negropont. Like many of the island 

lords, these were seafarers, and vassals of Venice. It is possible that they 
^ 


&cted as John's agents at the court of Naples. 


John may have cultivated the Latins simply as a matter of convenience, but 
eee ee EO V CIEL 


on the other hand he may have realised that.they-had a lot in common. Like them : 
ne other hand as 2 
he owned a small stete on what was nominally imperial territory. The fact that 


he was Greek and Orthodox would not inhibit Michael VIII from trying to dispos- 
Sess him. 'It was, indeed, almost impossible for Byzantium to maintain cordial 


relations with the separatist Greek principalities, for the emperor's real aim 


was the absorption of these states'. Jit was in the interests of all the petty 





rulers of Greece, whether Greek or Latin, to band together against Palaiologan 








irredentism. 





(1) Originally published by P. Lampros, 'Monnaies inédites de Néopatras et de 
Garyténa', Revue Numismatique, xiv (1869-70), I88 and pl. IX. See also G. 
Schlumberger, Sigillogri e de l'empire byzantin (Paris, 188k), 128-9; 

V. Laurent, 'Les bulles métriques dans Τα sigillographie byzantine', Ei 
(1933), 84-5; Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 100-1. 
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(2) Loenertz, 'Hémoire d'Ogier', 393. On the lords of Megropont, see J. Bury, 
'The Lombards and Venetians in Euboia (1205-1303)', Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, vii (1886), 309-52; ReJ. Loenertz, 'Les < neurs tierciers de 
Negrepont: regestes et docunents!, syzantion (i965), 235-76, esp. reg. nos. 

98a, 98c, IOE, pp. 262-h. 
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It was also in their interest to find a powerful protector. The Latins 
had one in the person of the king of Naples, and most of them became his vassals. 
We have no evidence that John entered into such a relationship. Charles was a 
militant champion of Latin Christianity, and the people of Sicily and the Morea 
knew him for a hard master. The prespect of ἃ restored Latin empire should not, 
in principle, have appealed to any descendant of richael I of Epiros. It is un- 
likely that John looked so far ahead. He no doubt considered that before either 
side won a decisive victory there would be years of cold-warfare in which he and 
his kind would be ignored, or courted for their loyalty. In the meantime, it 
was prudent to back the lixely victor, especially when there was business to be 
done, Charles owed John's envoys to sell at least two large shipments of 
silk. They returzneó with wer-horses and other beasts of burden. 


. The full picture may be even more complex...Half a.century of indeterminate 





constitutional status had led the rulers of Epiros, especially Michael II, to 
re 
adopt certain western procedures, both in their relations with the senior Greek 


monarchy and in the administration of their state. . The same impulse to west- 








ernise was felt even more strongly by the next generation of Doukai, and could 








be followed all the more readily now that the family was no longer competing 





for the prize of Constantinople. 





The main primary source, the Memorandum of Ogerius, portrays the half- 
brothers in a distinctly feudal light: 'as subjects, servants, and bondsmen of 


the empire they have many times taken the oath of fealty and liege-homage to my 





(i) fhe angevin documents refer to the following transactions: 
(April 1273) sale of 1000 lo. of silk and purchase of 20 horses; 

ucust I27h) purchase of I dextrier and LO other horses; 

ch 1218) sale of 62h0 lo. of silk; 

(aay 1278) purch of 3 war-horses, 8 donkeys, and h m 

see R. Filangie IL ri della cancelleria angi 

207, 209; x, hi, L85 

codice diplomatico; i (! 
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lord the emperor, swearing to obey the orders and injunctions of him, from 
whom they received ine dignities and offices to which they have been nominated 
(qui ut subditi serui et submanuales imperii sacramentum domino meo sencto im- 
peratori fidelitatis et ligii homagii multotiens prestiterunt de parendis prae- 
ceptis et mandatis suis, 2 quo dignitates et officia quibus nominati sunt hac- 
tenus re This passage has often been quoted to illustrate the” extent 
to which liege-relationships were being accepted in the Eyzantine wre. Put 
can the evidence be taken on its face value? While it was quite in keeping 
with Byzantine practice for the emperor's subjects to take en oath of loyslty 
(ὅρκος δουλεία and to receive in return dignities (ἀξιώματα ) and offices 
(ὀφφίκια ), the expression sacramentum ligii homagii is not 8 translation of 
a byzantine legel term; the good emperor should reward those who swore fidelity 


2 
i to him, but he was not obliged to reciprocate the oath. Given the context, the 





passage was probably uorüsd-not-so-2s-to represent.an.exact state of affairs, ; 


: but so as £o impress upon an italien pope the enormity of what John and Wike- 





phoros were doing. 


For John to imitate the Latins he had to identify with then. "Michael XI 








and Nikephoros had, as Despots of Epiros!', Α Qo itutional identity. 








| John acquired a double one. From the Byzantine point of view he was simply John 











Doukas the sebastokrator, 8. turbulent member of a suspect family who by force of 














(1) Loenertz, 'némoire d'Ogier!, 392. 


(2) D. Zakythinos, ‘Processus de féodalisation', L'Héllénisme Contemporain, ii 

(1918), 505; N.G. Svoronos, tLe serment de fidelite a l'empereur byzentàn', 

Rev. Et. Byz., ix (1951), ThO; J. Ferluga, 'La ligesse dans l'empire byzantin', 
Zo. Had. Viz. Inst., vii (1961), 1223 G. Ustrogorsky, ‘The Aristoecrecy in 
pyzantium', D.0.P., xxv (1971), 22 and n. 80. 





in this case ars clearly those of despot and sebastokretor, 
cuit to see wnat officia John and Νὴ phoros could have held, 
not here being used in its normal sense of 'court positions; 
eference to ‘governorships' which the separatist rulers were 
ciging on the emperor's benalf. 


(3) The Gignsves 
but it is ὁ 
unless the wore 
out rather with 
supposed to be = 













circumstance ruled 'Great Vlachia'. among Latins he passed under a different 





guise. They took his surname, Doukas, to mean that he was a duke. Charles of 








2 
Anjou habitually referred to him as 'duke John of Neopatras'. Michael VIII 





found it easiest to identify John to the pope in this way: '... the natural son 








of the lord &ichael, who by the Latins is called Duke of Patra! (filius naturalis 
3 
domini Mihalicii, qui a Latinis Dux Patre vocatur). To see what the Latins of 








I3th-century Gresce understood by the words Dux and Ducatus, one only has to 





look south from Neopatras, at, the Duchy of Athens; its lords, the de la Roche, 





were second only to the princes of Achaia on the feudal roll of Latin Romania, 





h dus 
and their court at Thebes was famous for its splendour. But the thing most 





likely to impress John about his Latin relatives was their legal security. 
Their homage to their overlord was a bilateral process; their title was here - 
ditary—and-guaranteed—themin—their-estates.—John-may have considered that he 
would do better as the client of a western monarch, even Charles of Anjou, than 
as the titulary of a basileus who gruóged him his lands. He had good reason to 


enjoy his fictitious role as 'Duke of Neopatras'. 


In pointing out to John the folly of his ways, Gregory of Cyprus argued 
that he already possessed everything that worldly ambition could legitimately 
demand. According to Gregoras, John's principality consisted of ‘the Pelasgians 


and the Phthiotians, the Thessziians and the Uzolian Locrians, having to the 





(I) See Polemis, 3-h, 97 n. 3. 


(2) The one variation is in a document of August 127; (Filangieri, Registri, xi 
150): !...a nobili viro Caloionanne Sabbastocratore Cominiane Dux', 


(3) Loenertz, 'émoire d'Ogier', 390. 


(L) w. miller, ‘ne Latins in the Levant, 65-70, 165. 





(©) Gregory of Cyprus, Letter, 9. 
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north Olympos, and to the south Parnassos, both lofty mountains whose peaks 
reach high into the upper air' (Πελέσγους καὶ Φθιώτας, ἔτι καὶ Θεσσαλοὺς 
καὶ Αδκροὺς τοὺς ᾿Οξόλας: καὶ πρὸς μὲν ἄρχτους Ἔθλυμπον ἔχει τὸ 
ὄρος, πρὸς δὲ μεσημβρίαν τὸν ρα ἀμεότερα ὀψηλὰ καὶ eft 
βαθὺν τὸν ἀέρα τὰς κορυφὰς ἀνατείνοντα, That John's principality ley on 
an axis. between Mounts Olympos and Parnassos is confirmed by Sanudo, who calls 
nim ‘Signor de la Parte, d'Odrich e finalmente de la πμ The mention of 


Neopatras between loidoriki and Thessaly perhaps indicates why John made it his 








capital. it held the balance between the two dissimilar halves of his territory; 








Lokris to the south. 

fhere-were,of-course, other considerations, Ce demonstrated by John's near 
escape from defeat in 1213. Neopatras was unassailable. It was also too far 
from the imperial beses to be taken by surprise; on the other hand, it was close 
to Thebes and.Negropont. Its main disadvantage was that it lay too-far. from the 
area which provided John with the substance of his power - tne Thessalian plain. 
How mach of this actually belonged to him is hard to tell; frontiers must con- 
stantly have shifted according to ihe fortunes of war. Demetrias, Almyros, 
Velestinon and Tyrnavos seem to have come under the Palaiologoi, and for 8 time 


imperial troops held Pharsala. All this suggests that the core of John's state 
L——— 











was the west Thesselian plain. The fact that he and his wife founded monasteries 








near Trikkala perhaps indicates that this was a_seconc capital. 











Jom no doubt inherited the elaborate, traditional fiscal apparatus 41} aded 


3 
to in Nixephoros' argyrobull of i266, and must have maintained 2 court worthy of 





(1) Gregoras, i, ΠΟ. 







(2) Sanvdo ed. Ho; 
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(athens, au), I+ 
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his grandiose foreign policy. Yet his dominion is to be seen as a political state 
not in superstructure nor in theory, but in action, as a military machine. As 
such, it was composed of three elements: the professional, the feudal, and the 
tribal. The professional element consisted of the Latin mercenaries.whom John 
used on at least two deine The feudal element is not mentioned in the 
sources for John's reign. but from later indications that the ‘thessalian aris- 
tocracy paid homage to their overlord and joined him on campaign, one may con- 
clude that John commanded a feudal hosts The third element, the tribal, arose 
from John's marriage into the family of a powerful Vlach chieftain. Wien Pachy- 
meres wrote that John commanded an army of Megalovlachites at Pelagonia, he may 
have been referring to Thessalians in general, without regard for their ethnic 


3 
origins. But his suggestion that John owed his following to his marriage implies 





that-part-ofit;-at-teast; was formed on the basis of the clannish loyalties 
operating among a pastoral people. At a much later date, something of a parallel 
is afforded by Ali Pasha, who was able to maintain a luxurious oriental despot- 
ism thanks to the devotion of his rough Albanian henchmen. Tbe Vlachs were no- 
toriously insubordinate, fickle, and predatory. John no doubt appealed strongly 
to their 'klephtic' values. It would be interesting to know whether the military 
‘command of the Vlachs of Hellas! which Cecaumenos mentions in the 110} century 
survived into the later period. 

It was no doubt a combination of feudal and tribal loyalties which came to 
John's rescue when his followers refused to betray him during the siege of Neo- 


patras. The same comoination must have accounted for much of his success in the 





(1) Pachymeres, i, WII; Gregory of Cyprus, letter, 6. 
(2) Fr. Chr. ror., 35h. 
(3) Pachymeres, i, 83. 


(h) vecaumenos, 282 and nn. 1160-1; E. Stanescu, 'byzentinovlechice it, Eevue 
des studes suc-est Européennes, vi (1968), h2h-8. 
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field. Thessaly was well-suited to be the territory of a warlike prince; in 
medieval as in ancient times its plains were ideal for the raising of horses. 
Theophylact of Bulgaria commented on the Thessalians! prowess with horses and 


1. τ 
chariots. Anna Comnena records that Nikephoros Bryennios in his revolt against 


. the emperor Nikephoros Botaneiates had a contingent of Thessalian cavalry in his 


2 
army, and that his elite noble warriors were mounted on Thessalian steeds. 


Gregory of Cyprus had to admit that John was ‘powerful in horses, in arms, and 


3 


in military prowess' ( ἐν ἵπποις δύνασαι καὶ ὅπλοις καὶ ἀκμῇ στρατιωτικῇ), 


Not even Thessaly, however, could provide all the cavalry mounts that John re- 
quired, and on at least three occasions he imported them from southern Italy. 
John may even have had his own navy! early in his reign he dabbled in piracy, 


and an Angevin document of March 1278 records the capture of two craft manned 





by his 'vassals', most of whom seem from their names to have been residents of 


Neopatras. 


There is no evidence at all for social conditions in the part-of-Thessaly 





that John ruled. ‘hey cannot, however, have differed greatly from those which 








the monastic archives of Mt. Pelion show to heve prevailed in the region of the 





6 
Pagasitic Gulf, Here, adverse economic factors and the wars of the I270s allow- 


ed Nicholas Maliasenos, already a disproportionately wealthy landowner, to enrich 


himself at the expense of several local inhabitants. These included not only his 





(I) Migne, PG, cxvi, col. L96. 


(2) ånna Comnena, i, 20. 





(3) Gregory of Cysrus, Letter, 9. 


(h) Supra, 176 n. I.. 


(5) &. Filengieri, zegistri, xviii, hl3-h. 
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own dependent peasants, but also indepencent landowners like the monastery of 


Kanalia and the bishop of Demetrias. ‘The circumstances which worked to the 





advantage of one great local family can hardly have failed to benefit another 








Whose possessions were probably even more extensive, 








if John's reign is assessed solely in terms of military and diplomatic 
achievement, it must be accounted a failure. His wars led to no decisive set- 
tlement with the empire, and the rulers of Serbia and bulgeria soon tired of 
their Thessalian brides. ‘fhe marriage-alliance with the Duchy of Athens held 
firm, but this had been bought et the price of giving the Latins unimpeded ac- 
cess to the Thessalian plain. It was indeed impossible Tor an area the size 


of Thessaly to sustain a policy as umbitious as that of.John the Bastard. 





Yet in making such heavy demands on his modest resources, John seems to have 
given the Thessalian aristocracy a military efficiency that was unique in the 
byzantine world. Nothing else can explain the remarkable degree of cohesion 
which this society was to show in subsequent decades, or the continuing repu- 


tation of the Thessalian cavalry as a force unrivalled in the field. 
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CHAPTER 4: The Later Komneno-Doukai of Neopatras, 1289-1318. 





The death of John the Bastard by March 1289 did not bury the issues of 
his reign. The independent rulers of Epiros and Thessaly became even more am- 
bivalent in their attitudes, both to each other and to the Greek and, Latin sove- 
reigns between whom they were buffers. John's successors seem to have followed 
no coherent external policy, and as personalities they fail to impress. During 
the period 1289-1318 it is Thessaly's neighbours, not its rulers, who appear to 
take the initiative in its affairs. Yet for all their &pparent lack of self-as- 
Sertion, John's heirs remained true to the basic tradition of their dynasty: 
ge facto political independeace of all other powers. The compliance with which 
they or their subjects occasionally accepted the tutelage of other potentates 


should not lead the nistorian to underrate their dedication or their compe tence 











in -pursuing-thie-eime 

John left three sons, each of whom received one of their father's noble 
names - Komnenos, Doukas, and Angelos ~ possibly in order to establish a sense of 
precedence among them As we have seen, the eldest, Michael, was from 1283 a 
prisoner in Constantinople. The other two sons were named Constantine and Theo- 
dore. 

Some evidence for the situstion in Thessaly immediately after John's death 
may be found in the source which refers to him as deceased, Andronikos II's 
ehrysobull for the monastery of lykousada. The prooemium to this document, 


drafted by the grand logothete, Theodore Houzalon, is unusually long and full 





(I) Ferjanéi¢, Tesalija, 126 ff 
an independent bower in 


(2) Pachymeres, 
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j 
1 2 
of political allusion. Its theme is the empire's God-given right (δικαίωμα) 


to demand obedience from men. God had ceused the empire to expand. Later, He 











had seen fit to reduce it, d priving it of the queen of cities, yet not with the 
intention of bringing it to an end, but rather so ihat it might Chance for the 
setter; now He has re-established it. 


‘In that turmoil of events, which brought disaster to a head, much power 
fell into many hands, and even to this day there are cities and te 
tories belonging to men who hold them as if by personal lordship derived 
from those who gained possession of them at the time, but these men sub- 
mit to our rule and rightly embrace obedience. She who in the world was 
ife to my majesty's Syncentheros, the late sebastokrator John Komnenos 
Doukas, and has now taken the veil as the nun Hyponone Komnene Dow! 2; 
she, well recognising the empire's [Divine] rig , and realising that tnere 
is no secure tenure of property, whether τας. or moristac, unless imper- 
ial decrees give it authority, has sent to my majesty, ‘and requests that 
possession of its properties be formally authorised to the monastery she 
has founded by rysobull from my majest; 
(τότε δὴ ἐν τῇ κινήσει τῶν πραγμάτων. ἐκείνῃ. ἣ τὰ δυοχερῇ 
"ἐπλεόνασες τότε προς πολλοὺς πολλὰ τῶν τῆς ἀρχῆς µεταπέπτω ωκε, 
xai ἔτι δὴ ἐς τὸ ιπαρὸν πόλεων τινὲς καὶ χωρῶν ἔστιν οἷς τῶν 
τότε κατασχόντων ὣς εἰς ἰδιάζουσάν τινα τὴν δεσποτείαν κατέ- 
χονται, ἀλλ᾽ ὑποκύπτουσι τῷ ἡμετέρφκράτ £1 καὶ τὴν ὑποταγὴν 
δικαίως ἀσπάζονται. ἡ μέντοι τῷ περιποθήτῳ συμπεθέρῳ .τῆς 
βασιλείας μου, τῷ σεβαστοκράτορι ἐκείνῳ Κομνηνῷ xup 'Ioávvm 
τῷ Δούχᾳ κατὰ κόσμον χρηματίσασα σύζυγος, εἶτα τὸν μοναδικὸν 
ζυγὸν ὑποδῦσα Κομνηνὴ κυρὰ Ὑπομονὴ SP Δούκαινα, τὸ Ue βασι- 
λείας καλῶς ἐπεγνωκοῖα δικαίωμα, καὶ ὡς οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν βεβαίῳ 
τὴν τῶν προσόντων ἀποφέρεσθαι κτῆσιν, οὔτε μὴν καθ’ ἕνα τῶν ἐν 
βίῳ, οὔτε μοναστῶν καταγώγιον, εἰ μὴ τὸ κῦρος (em dein τούτοις 
βασιλικὰ διατάγματα, διαπέµπεταί τε πρὸς, τὴν ἡμετέραν βασιλείαν, 
καὶ τῇ παρ αὐτῆς συστάσῃ σεβασµίᾳ μονῇ τὸ κῦρος τῶν ἐν υπαρχόν- 
των αἰτεῖται διὰ χρυσοβούλλου προσγενέσθαι τῆς βασιλείας μοῦ). 3 




















(I) Déiger, Re esten, no. ob F. Dolger and J. Karayannopoulos, Byzantinische 
Urkundenlehre, I, 36 n. 8, pl. IT. 


(2) Dikaioma is not one of the ‘Elemente der Keiseridee! discussed by H. Hunger 
in his study Prooimion (Wiener Byzantinische Studien, I) (Vienna, 196h), 
but see pp. 72-3. 





(3) κά, v, 254-5. 








This passage is eloquent of the relationship between the emperor and the 
new rulers of Thessaly. The chrysobull was issued to John's widow, but the 


harangue was directed to the fa 





ily as a whole and Particularly its most active 
members, her sons Constantine and Theodore. ‘The statement that the, independent 
Greek princes now submitted to imperial role must allude to some recent peace 
agreement.  a4ndronikos naturally considered it ceneath his dignity to refer to 
this agreement as a treaty. Still, that the emperor received the submission of 
men who held parts of the empire 'as if by personal lordship! was very nearly 
an official recognition of the status-quo in northern Greece. 

Andronikos probably considered that such recognition was a small price to 
pay for a solution of the Thessalian problem which had so often diverted his 
father's and his own attention from more importent matters. It must have seemed 
that with John Gead and his most warlike heir—in-custody the dynasty was in- 
capable.of causing serious trouble. The fact that two brothers remained offer- 
ed a good opportunity for dividing and ruling. It was possibly in an attempt to 
set them against each other that Andronikos granted them both the title of sebas- 
(elsi: Τὺ may have been as part of this arrangement that one of the brothers 
took to wife a lady who bore him a son John, the last of the dynasty. There is 
no primary evidence for the mother's name, or for the assimption that Constan- 
tine was the father? 

The feu references to the sebastokrators in Byzantine sources suggest that 
they in no way deviated from their father's policy towards the Palaiologoi. 
Pachymeres and Gregoras do not record any imperial campaigns in northern vreece 


during the 12905, but this may be because more momentous wars Were then being 























fought against the Turks, the Venetians, end the Serbs. Yet Manuel rhiles, in 





a poem celebruting the exploits of michael Tarchaeiotes Glabas, protostrator, 





tells us that his hero, after a victorious campaign in which he took i 
Kanina, and Ároia, ‘turned against the once-bold Vlachs; battling against Theo- 
dore, the enemy sebastoxrator, he obtained the land as it were à gift of chance! 
(ὁρμᾶ πεὸς αὐτοὺς τοὺς θρασεῖς πάλαι Ελάχους| Θεόδωρον δὲ πυρπολεῖ 
κατακράτος! τὸν σεβαστοκράτορα τῶν ἀλλοτρίων| καὶ λαμβάνει τὴν 

χώραν, ὡς δῶρον τύχης ) > 5 The date of this war is difficult to ascertain 
because the albanian victories are described immediately after an account of 

Qlabas' part in the suppression of a Bulgarian revolt (1277), and, as fer as we 
Know, Glabas was not appointed to a western command until 1282. Philes evident- 


ly compiled this list of campaigns without mention of what may have been long 








intervals. There is thus no difficulty in Gating th the Thessalian victory to the 
5290s - although nothing proves that it necessarily occurred after John the Pas- 
tard’s death. 

‘The byzantine historians are equally silent about a massive expedition 


which, according to the Uhronicle of the riorea, the emperor mounted in 1292 





against Nikephoros of Epiros? À Genoese fleet anchoéd in the Ambracian Gulf 

and disembarked troops which failed to conquer Arta. A land army had more suc- 
cess against Ioannina, but retreated in disorderly haste when the Prince of Ac- 
haia, Florent of Hainault, came to Nikephoros' aid. The army made its advance 


and retreat through 'Vlachia!, so the Thessalian sebastokrators may have been 





(1) E. miller, Manuelis Philze carmina, ii (Paris, 1857), 210-55, esp. 253. 
On Glabas, who is not to be confused with sichael Ta archaneiotes proto- 
vestiarios (d. I at Demetrias), see G. “heocharides, op. cit. (supra, 185 
n.h); P. Schreiner, ‘Eine beschreibmg der Pemnaxristosx $ 
xxv (1971), 230-3. 









(2) Gr. Chr. dor., 11. 8792-9225; Fr. Chr. mor.,i:608-5i, pp. 2hh-60. 
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in some way involved. ‘the imperial official-who commanded the expedition has 


not been identified. His title of grand domestic 





gests either Syrgiannes, 

the Cuman in vyzentine service who married the emperor's cousin Eugenia about 
I 2 

1290, or Alexios kaoul. 


In 1294-5 andronixos seems to heve sought some reconciliation with the 
Thessalian rulers. zt this time he had a spare bride in the person of Theodora, 
daughter of Hetoum II, king of the Catholic Armenians in Cilicia. Theodora had 
come to Constantinople with her sister iita, who was baptised into the Orthodox 
church as Maria and on I6 January 1295 married Andronikos heir-apparent and co- 
emperor Michael IX. ‘Theodora was similarly rechristened Theophano. One of the 
Thessalian sebastokrators, attracted by the offer of a rich dowry which inclad- 
ed Demetrias, agreed to marry her. Constantine and Theodore occupied the town 
ang_could_not—be—persuaded—to-give it back arter Theophano died at Thessalonica 
while on her way to join her betrothed! They no doubt felt encouraged to defy 
Andronikos because the imperial armies in the west were, from 1296, fully oc~ 
cupied in defending Macedonia against the Serbs. Michael Tarchaneiotes Glabes, 
who had the command, soon advised Andronikos to make peace. Put the Serbian 
ruler, the kral Stephen Uroš II Milutin, would negotiate only on condition that 
he were given a bride from the emperor's immediate family. Andronikos' sister 
Eudokia declined the honour, and he was eventually forced to part with his in- 
fant daughter Simonis, despite the protests of his patriarch, who was disturbed 


by stories of Milutin's chequered marital career. The kral had gone through a 





(I) Papadopoulos, Genealogie, no. 34a; Laiou, andronicus II, LO n. 28. 


(2) Fassoulaxis, no. 13, po. 23-9. 





dronico 





(3) Pachymeres, ii, 206; J. Verpeaux, ' 
de Fachymére', ke Zyz., xvii ( 





tes chronolog 
1959), 170-3. 











(à) P&cnyweres, ii, 206, 23h. 
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form of marri: 





with two women besides his first wife: a daughter of John the 
bastard and a Eulgarian princess. When Theodore Wetochites went to Milutin in 
the hard winter of 1293 to seal the agreement, he found himself in competition 
with delegations from both the Thessalian and the Bulgarian rulers, fearful of 
8 reconciliation between byzantiun and Serbia. The Thessaiians obe pariieuisbe 
ly insidious, assuring milutin that the Byzantine overtures were all pretence, 
and that he would best serve his interests by renewing his union with John the 
Eastard's deughters This propaganda may have had some effect, for thé kral re- 
mained suspicious until Simonis actually arrived. ‘The wedding was celebrated 
at Thessalonica late in the spring of 1299, Andronikos, who accompanied his 


daughter, took the opportunity to challenge the sebastokrators to give back 


Demetrias as being his by right. Even now, "they were not at a loss for their 





usual foxiness'( τοῦ συνήθους ἀλωπεκισμοῦ οὐδὲ τότε πάμπαν ἐπελάθοντο) . 
Pachyueres does not say whether àndronikos took any further steps in the matter 
before returning to Constantinople in the autumn of 13002 
Like John. the Pestard, his sons flirted with the western enemies of Eyzan- 
tium, Charles II of Naples, son and successor of Charles of Anjou, was until 
1289 a prisoner of the Aragonese, and until 1302 was mainly occupied in trying 
to undo the work of the !Sicilian Vespers'. He thus took a more conciliatory 
attitude toByzantium than his father had done, and even entertained proposals 
for Michael IX Palaiologos to marry his ward Catherine of Courtenay, upon whom 
all claims to the Latin empire of Constantinople had devolved. Yet the failure 
(I) Theodore Hetochites,Ipec8cutixÓc , ed. Sathas, i, 188-9, who writes, 
alluding to Denos ae Baie ὁ ἀεὶ τὰ τῶν Θετταλῶν ἄπιστα, 


For John the saszerd's alliance with milutin, see supra, IT7h. 














(2) Pachymeres, ii, 23h. 


(3) Ibid. 290, 
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of these marriage-negotiations shows that Charles did not want to close the is- 
sue of an anti-Greek crusade. In other matters, he made sure that his father's 
Preparations were not wasted. He did all he could to maintain an Angevin base 
in Corfu, and insisted that the Latin princes of Greece respect his sovereignty 
and cooperate with his agents. Above all, he renewed his father's ties with 
the separatist Greek states, The Byzantine patriarch's refusal to countenence 
a marriage between riichael IX end Tamara, daughter of Nikephoros of Epiros, al- 
lowed Charles to offer one of his sons as suitor. Negotiations were begun in 
1291. There seems to have been much bargaining over the size of Tamara's dowry, 
for it was not until 129) that the marriage took place. Nikephoros granted his 
son-in-law, Charles! fourth son Philip, Prince of Taranto, 'not a few towns and 


territories! (οὐκ ὀλίγα τῶν τῆς χώρας καὶ πόλεις) in the κος part 


--of -ihe- ‘Despotate' — Naupaktor, Vračhori, Ar Angelokastron, and enitn. 


On 13 August 129], Charles II formally bestowed on Philip all the feudal , 
rights of the kingdom of Naples in 'Romania!, not only in the areas of Latin 
domination, but also in the ‘kingdom of Albania! and the 'province of Vlachia’, 
On 8 April 1295, Charles issued a letter giving two procurators, Gervase de la 
Haye and Alexander of Bitonto, full power to receive the homage of Heien, Duch- 
ess of Athens, of the 'Duke of Neopatras! and Angelus his brother, since on 
their behalf 'it was revealed to my majesty that they, wishing to be subject 
to our dominion, are ready to "hold from us and from our heirs the lands, castles, 
and fiefs which they hold in Romania (nostre fuit expositum majestati quod ipsi, 


nostro subesse dominio cupientes, parati sunt et intendunt cognoscere se tenere 











(1) Pachymeres, ii, 202; Fr. + Hor. ^. Dpe ,262-h5 Ch. Perrat and J. Lon- 
gnon, Actes relatifs ἃ la principauté de Μοτό e, 1289-5300 (bibliothéque 
Nationale; Col. nts inédits sur l'histoire de France, 8o 
series, VI) (© bat esp. nos. 21, hi, I21, 130; Laiou, 
Androni«os T τῇ rles of Anjou with 
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a nobis et heredibus nostris terras, castra, et bona feudalia que tenent et 

possident in partibus Ronana). In this and in two other letters of the same 
date? the emissaries are instructed to receive 'from the said duchess and her 
brothers the oath of fealty, liege-homage, and the promise of [niiitary] ser- 


vice due from them, according to the use and custom of that region! (a predic- 





tis ducissa et fratribus sacramentum fidelitatis et ligium homagium ac promis- 


sionem servicii per eos debiti iuxta usum et consuetudinem regionis ipsius). 





This shows that in 1295 the sebastokrators committed themselves to the Angevin 
alliance, and that this commitment took the form of a full feudal relationship. 
It is especially interesting that the ‘use and custom! of Vlachia made such a 
relationship possible. 

The sebastoxrators! sister Helen, widow of William de la Roche, Duke of 
Athens. (1280-1287), £igures-prominently—in-the "Hngévin documents of the I290s. 
Tnrough her responsibility for the young duke Guy 11, her son, and her marriage 
in 129I to Hugh of ribns. a leading feudatory in southern Italy and the Morea, 
she stood high in the society of Latin Greece, and was πο doubt useful to her 
brothers. Her role was somewhat diminished after 129h, when on 21 June Guy 
came of age and in & splendid ceremony at Thebes called upon Boniface of Veroma 
to dub him might? Kesenting, perhaps, her loss of power, she quarrelled with 
her son, who sometime before July 1299 seized some of her movable property, 
togther with the monastery of Hosios Loukas at Steiris (‘L'Estir'), which for- 


5 
med part of her dotal inheritance. Charles II gave her the benefit of this 





(4) Perrat/Longnon, Documents, no. 157, p. 136. 
(2) Ibid. nos. ihó6-9. 


(3) ibió, no. 22. 
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te 





(L) fuataner, Chaote er, The Latins in the Levant, 192-h. 





(5) Ferrat/iongnon, no. 220, p. (91. 








dispute, but he procseded more carefully with regard to her claim that the cas- 


les of Gravia and Zeitouni belonged to Ws. That she insisted on keeping these 
strategic strongholds perhaps indicates a wish to reunite them with the Thessa- 
lian principality. Pacnymeres, writing of Michael somie:.os' attempt Xo escape 
from Constentinople in 1299, makes the intriguing remark that he had a sister 
ia control of sobbed This was presumably Helen, but the basis of her power 

is not clear. 


Constantine and Theodore seem to have me 





intained consistently bad relations 
with only one power, Epiros. Accorving to Pachymeres, it was from fear of them 


that the vasilis 





na sought a marriage al 
3 
then, when this failed, with the Angevins. in July 1295, Charles II instructed 


ience with the Pelaiologoi, and 





Florent of Hainault, Prince of 


ichaia, to join forces with Ponzard de Tourcy, 





Philip of Taranto's viceroy in Greece, and punish the brothers for defying his 
order not to invade the land 'of the lord despot!. They had, it seems, attacked 


Epiros recently, ‘bringing great damage to the persons end bossessiéné of these 


loyal to the despot, making off with a great quantity of spoil! (eiusdem despoti 
fidelious in personis et rebus dampna gravia intulerunt ac quecumque ipsorum 


bona capuarunt abinde more predonio absportarunt non minus in dicti despot con- 


tumeliam et iacturam). Peace was signed to Charles! satisfaction by 3 Septem- 
ber 1296, and he urged the princes of Latin Greece to help Constantine against 


his enemies. Hopf, who refers to documents now lost, has more to say about the 


war. According to him, Constantine and Theodore succeeded in capturing acheloos, 


gp 


waupaktos, and angelokestron, although in the treaty the first two were restored; 





(I) Perrat/Longnon, no. 232, pp. 198-9. 
(2) Pachymeres, ii, 75. 
(3) 


αἱ) 
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hostilities being renewed in 1301-2, anna with angevin aid succeeded in recover- 


I 
ing Angelckastron. 





it is tempting io see these wars es part of a wider struggle. Certzinly, 





attack of L295, coming 


m 


t 2 time when one of the sebastokrators 


was about to marry the emperor's daughter-in-law, seems to have been a piece of 





syzantine diplomacy aimed at eliminating the new &ngevin bridgehead in western 





ureece. et Epirot policy towards the àngevins was far from consistent. Nike- 
phoros! acceptance of an Angevin affiliation implied hostility to Andronikos, 


and the campaign of 1292 shows that this hostility was reciprocated. Pachymeres, 





however, says that anna cherished the idea of merry 


g their deughter to 





IX, for which she was prepared to allow Byzantium full sovereignty over 


στη 
Andronikos granted her request that her son Thomzs be made despot. Was there 


. à-didi'erence-of-opinios-beiween—the-despot-and the basilissa? Pachymeres writes 


as if Anna was at the head of aífairs well before Tamara's wedding, but as late 
as September i296 the angevin documents speak of Nikephoros as still alive. 

To these pazzles must be added the enigma of the Angevin motives. While 
Charles IJ was negotiating for Tamara's hand, he was receiving Byzantine ambas- 


3 


sadors soliciting for Catherine of Courtenay. Was it that he favoured & high- 





level reconciliation with Andronikos, limiting his eastern aspirations to the 
acquisition of a feudal commonwealth in Greece, or did he simply want to keep 
the emperor in suspense until Philip of Taranto was sure of his dowry? This 
raises the further question of whether the union of Tamara and Michael IX was 


os used this excuse because he was 





in truth prohibited, or whether Andro 


tempted by the greater prize of the heiress to the Latin empire. 








(1) Hopf, Cesc! 
tion une role ο 


129-31, who does nor ren- 
ffair. 
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All we can sey for certain i 


iu 


that throughout the decade 1290-1300 Andro- 





nikos Ii Pslaiologos and Charles II of Naples pursued the ε athers, 
with less panache, but with about the sume degree of success. The rulers of 
Epiros and Thessaly continued to seek their independent places in the~balance 


of power, and if they lost som 





of their independence, it was mainly because of 
their failure to cooperate with each other. as before, the Latin sovereign 


showed himself a more equitable protector, and the Greek powers accordingly 





drew closer to him. In the next decade, Latin influence in Epiros and Thessaly 


reached its height, although it took such forms that in reaction local. sympathy 


tor Constantinople began to increase. 





The fate of the Greek world after 1300 was decided in western Asia Minor, 





where the Hyzantines were losing their last possessions to the Turks, among 


"them the founder of the Ottoman dynasty. In a last desperate attempt to sav 





the situation, andronixos brought not only the Turkish but also the Latin peril 
dangerously close to Constantinople. The Peace of Caltzbellotta in 1302 recon- 
ciled the various branches of the Capetian dynasty to the loss of Sicily, and 
allowed them once more to indulge in dreams of eastward expension. ‘The treaty 
also released from service a large army of Catalan mercenaries, who in 1303 
decided to seek their fortune t the Eyzantine court. ‘The emperor pampered 
them highly and sent them off to fight the Turks. After a few minor successes 
in I30h, the Catalans turned to the more profitable business of robbing their 
employers. From this point they remained at war with Sndronikos, terrorising 
Thrace, tiacedonia, and Thessaly in turn, until finelly, in I3II, they took over 
the Dechy of athens. 

Latin pretenders to the Lyzintine throne did not miss the opportunity 
afforded by the c 


Latin army on Fyzentine soil. while in 


asia «inor and 





sought óirection from their former employer 
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frecerick iii of Sicily, and his brother James Ii of aragon, both of whom hed 
vague eastern ambitions. But by the time the Company was ready to move on to 
Macedonia, at the end of 1307, it had found a more interested patron... This was 


Charles, Duke of Valois, who in {301 hed married Catherine of Courtenay. As 





a brother of the french king Fhilip IV, and as an &rtiter of Italian affairs 
with the backing of Neples, Venice, and the Papacy, Charles was set to repeat 
the career of the first Angevin king of Naples. in fact, this second Capetian 
'plot! to restore the Latin empire proved even more abortive than the first, 
largely because Charles of Valois relied ultimately not on bis own military re- 
Sources but on unreliable allies. His reputation must, however, have given 
encouragement to those French feudatories who lived on the borders of Latin 


I 
Xomania and stood most to profit from its expansion. 





Afier-the-Geath-of-Nikephoros I 15 1296, His widow Anna ruled Epiros in 





the name of their seven-year-old son, the despot Thomas. In 130, Charles II 


of Naples demanded that either the ka 





ra of kpiros be turned over to Angevin 
officials, or that Thomas do homage to the King of Naples for his lends, as had 
been agreed in tbe marriage-treaty of 129]. anna protested that she could not 
Gisinherit her son of his rightful patrimony, nor could he do homage to any 
but his natural overlord the emperor, from whom he held his lands. This argu- 
ment failed to impress the angevins, who now.wzde tne first in a series of un- 
Successful attempts to take Epiros by force. Anna wes strictly in the wrong, 
but the incident perhaps reveals on the angevin side a new attitude of impatience 
at the constitutional ambiguity of the 'Jespotate'. anna hed no choice but to 
throw in her lot with anéronizos. Thomas was betrothed to Anna, a daughter of 


michael IX, and the couple were married in 1313. 





tine relation: 
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Thessaly was even more Susceptible to Latin domination during these years. 


The sebastokretors Constantine and (neodore were both alive in 1300, but the 
2 
longest-lived died in 1302-3, leaving one infant son, John. Fearful that. the 


principality would fall prey to its many enemies, the sebastokrator willed that 
teki 


his subjects should deliver John to the care of his waele, Cuy II de la Roche, 
Duke of athens: when their lord had died, ‘tout li baron et li haut homme de 
la Blaquie si furent ensemble et orent leur conseil', and agreed to respect the 
terms of the wat They sent to Guy, who asked them to meet him at Neopatras 
the following week. He received them at his own castle of Zeitouni. | 


‘Et la vindrent li hault et noble homme de la Blaquie, et lui firent la 

reverence que li Grec fognt a lour seignor, et puis lui jurerent de lui 

avoir pour seignor et gouverneour, jusques a tant que l'enfant de l'angle, 

leur seignor naturel, fust en age parfait, par tel convent et condicion 

que li baron gardaissent et maintenissent les cbastiaux et forteresses en 

nom de l'enfant, et li dux eust toutes les rantes et les antrees pour 
Ucc-——-—-gewverner-et- maintenir le pays. 5 —— — 





"hen he had received their homage, 'si leur jura aussi le dux de eaux tenir et 
maintenir en leurs franchises et raisons', The oaths having been sworn on both 
51465 ('d'anbedeux pars'), Guy took the most noble of their company with him to 
Weopatras, Here he met his young ward, and gave μας that he should be 


treated most honourably, ‘comme il appartenoit a fil de ro$!. He appointed a 


7 
Greek called 'Vucomity! to be his marshal in Vlachia, with full responsibility 








(I) Pachymeres, ii, 28h 1. IO. 


(2) The chronological table appended to the Fr. Chr. Hor. gives 1302, a date 
fevoured by Hopf, Geschic te, i, 360, and Jj. Longnon, L'empire Latin, 283. 
Leiou, Anóronixos it, 230; Nicol, Last Centuries, and Ferjancié, Tesalija, 13h 

all favour 1303. 





(3) Fr. chr. Hor., § 873, p. 3h5. 
(k) Ibid. § 87h, pp. 3h$-6. 


(5) Ibid. § 877, P. 347. John's father had insisted that his subjects were to 
let no astra out of their hands. 


(6) Ibid. $878, p. 34:7. 


(7) On 'Vucomity' or boutometes, see infra, 221-2, 275, 
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for military matters, in association with one of his own men, John the Fleming. 
As his judicial representative, ‘pour bail et son lieutenant sus tout le pays, 
pour maintenir justice de toute maniere de gent', he appointed anthony the 

τ 


i 


Fleming. 


Not long after this, Guy had to deal with one of the enemies whom John's 


2 
father had feared. Anna induced the commander of Phanari to betray it into her 


hands. Guy felt that his own honour was at stake, and summoned his host. He 
also appealed for help to his cousin, Nicholas ΤΙ of S. Omer, Marshal of the 
morea, Nicholas raised eighty-nine horsemen, crossed the Gulf of Corinth to 
Vetrenitza near Galaxidi, and marched by way of Salona to Gravia in the Spere- 


heios valley. He eventually joined Guy north of Domokos. ‘The Duke was now 


leading not only the levies of Negropont and the Duchy, but also 'de la Blaquie 





~= et de-Burguerie plus de VI W. hommes de Cheval, moult bele gent et bien montee; 
et estoient desparti en XVIII bataille; et les guioyent XVIII barons, tout grand 
seignor, gentilz hommes grec de grant affaire; et bien XXX m. de pied! 

Guy implored his cousin to take command of both armies. After some polite 
protest, Nicholas agreed. une combined host marched by way of Thalassinon, Trik- 
kala, and Stagoi, to Sarakina, whence, they were told, it was three days! march 
to foannina, Hearing of their approach, ànna of Epiros hurriedly sent messen- 
gers to Guy, offering to return Phanari and to pay the army's expenses if they 


would leave her in peace. Urged by the Thessalian nobles to accept these terms, 





(I) Ibid. $879, ο. 318. It has often been said that Anthony was lord of Karditsa 
in Thessaly. The source for this information is, however, a dedicatory in- 
scription in a church which he founded at Karditsa in Hoeotia (1311). 

See W. Miller, Essays on the Latin Orient (Cambridge, 1921), 132-h and plates. 





(2) Fr. Chr. wor. ,§§331-918, pp. 348-62, 


(3) ibi 





898, op. 35h-5. 
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Gay ti 





S recoverec the Kastron without a blow. =11, however, agreed that it 
woula se a shame for such a great host to disperse without doing something 


‘honourable. it happened that uuy wes ith the empire, the- only other 





power whose lands they could conveniently overrun. but such was ihe pressure 


from their followers that he end his co 





n had to find a pretext for war; they 





accordingly informed the imperial garrison at Ser 





via that they were going to at- 
I 
tack because 'la gent ce l'empereur avaient forfait a ceaux de la blaquie', 


which may meen that Andronikos had been in league with anne. The company 





ar and wide, to Pelagonia and to Thessalonica. 





ων 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| crossed into Macedonia and rode 

i 

| àt that time, the empress Eirene was resident in Thessalonica. The French 

| Chronicle says that &néronikos had sent her here because she hat baptised one 

| è of his illegitimate children, and the patriarch had insisted that since this 

~ oven o—made-her-its spiritual mother; ste and Andronikos wight no longer live together 
in the flesh. Hearing of the Duke's incursion, Eirene sent a deputation of two 

i Lombard knights and two Greek archons to remonstrate with him, for the emperor 

tavoit trieves et bonne pais avec le duc pour le pays de la blaquie'; in any 

case, 'l'empereur avoit donné a l'empereys la cité de Salonique ou ses apparte- 

2 


nances pour sa chevance', and it was unworthy of Guy to make war on a woman. 


The Duke and his cousin agreed to leave Macedonia in peace. Returning to 





Thessaly, 'si prenoient congié li noble homme de la Blequie!? The men of Negro~ 
pont took their leave at Zeitouni, as did most of those who had come from Argos, 
Hauplia, and Athens. Gay took those who remained to visit his young cousin John 
at Neogetras. after two days, he returned to the river Spercheios, where he had 
his quarters (!a la riviere de la Zlade ou il avoit son heberge'). Here he 


Stayed to see to He also entertained Nicholas 











bid. § 913, 





(3) Ibid. § 916, 


: (uj ibid. § JiT. 
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of 3. Omer for a week, after which his cousin returned to the Peloponnese. 
where the empress Eirene is concerned, the Chronicle can be compared with 
byzantine sources? These give a more complex picture of the circumstances that 
lay behind her departure for Thessalonica. She seems to have gone partly to 
spite her husband, and partly to pursue her own political ambitions. She was 
angry at Andronixos because he had married their eldest son, John, to a woman 


whom she considered beneath him - Eirene, daughter of Nikephoros Choumnos. She 


also resented the fact that he recognised only one heir, Michael IX, his son by 


his first marriage, and absolutely refused to invest her own sons with separate 


2 
principalities on the pattern of the western appanages. 


Unwilling or unable to vent his wife from going to Thessalonica, sndro- 





nixos mede sure that she had as her chief minister a man of unquestioned loyal- 


2t 
ty to himself, Tneodore Metochites. ‘The Versificd memoirc-in which Metochites 





recorded this phase of his career contain no more than an allusion to Birene's 
ulterior motives. Pachymeres, who no doubt gave the official version of events, 
is even more discreet. But Gregoras, who wrote when the issue was less sensi- 
tive, and who had probably heard from Metochites, his mentor, the inside story 
of the conjugai politics, says that as soon as Eirene arrived in Thessalonica 
She began to concuct an independent foreign policy aimed at providing her two 


unmarried sons with appanages. Pachymeres mentions that Eirene was anxious to 





336-7 
(I) Pachymeres, ii, 287-995 Gregoras, i, 233-ll; M. Treu, Dichtungen des Gross- 
μαμα Theodoros wetochites (Programm des Victoriagymnasiums, Potsdam, 
1895), 1-37; I. Ševčenko, Etudes sur la polémique entre Théodore Métochite 
et Nicéphore Choumnos (Corpus Bruxellense Historiae byzantinae, Subsidie III) 
(Brussels, 1962), Appendix 3, pp. 275-9, 

















(2) Eirene, baptised Yolanda, was 
noble house of zontferrat. i 
western origin ang by the 

since the [2th c 


ndronixos' second wife, and came from the 
ideas may thus have been influenced her 






















the Pelsoponnese! 


particular arcas. 
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i 
see her daughter Simonis; Urezoras describes how she intrigued with Simonis! 


2 
husband silutin of Serbia. itietochites says that one of her main objects was 


‘to settle the a?fairs of Thessaly, which was then without a master! (πραγμάτεων 
2 


v ΠΗ . . P. L2 iii EA = 
Evex’ ἐς τὰ πὶ τῷ TÓT’ ἀξέσποτον οὖσαν) 





Gregoras is more explicit. According to him she considered that Thessaly would 

make an ideal appanage for her second son Theodore. ‘To this end she proposed 

to the Duke of Athens that Theodore should marry his half-sister; they would 

then attack Thessaly in concert and dispossess its infant ruler. Guy rejected 

the proposal, and Eirene had to turn to her country of origin in order to find 
1 

Theodore a wife and an νο ον 


All this evidence for the period of John II's minority suggests that his 


father had been fully justified in naming Guy II as the boy's regent. The re- 





~censor-or the Chronicle no doubt greatly Simplifies the issues by describing 


them in terms of feudal etiquette, but an independent source, the Chronicle of 
chivalry. As such he was bound to respect the "456 and custom! of the Thessa- 
lian aristocracy and the dynastic postion of a prince to whom both he and his 
wife were related? He enjoyed the revenues from Viachia, but this was by con- 
sent of the Thessalian nobles, who continued to hold the kastra. His main func- 
tion as regent was to protect the principality of Neopatras against those who 
wished to take advantage of John's tender age, and it was indeed thanks to him 


that Anna and Eirene were frustrated in their designs. 





(I) Pachymeres, ii, 379. 
(2) Gregoras, i, 2hI-h. 


(3) Treu, Dichtungen, A, 11. 725-6 (Ševčenko, op. cit. 275). 





(h) Gregoras, i, 237, who wron refers to üuy's ‘daughter’. 
> E y g 


(5) muntaner, chapter 2: 


{6) He married Hatilda Fr. Chr. 


335 ff; ar. Chr. Hor 





ιαπ ο” ο... 
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Yet while Guy lived up to his present responsibilities, he may not have 
been fully reconciled to the idea that he must, when his ward came of age, lose 
the revenues of Vlachia and the freedom to campaign beyond Olympos. The Duke 
was anxious to defend Thessaly against the Byzantines and Epirots, but would it 
have distressed him to see the province become part of Latin Romania? Three 
kastra which held the key to Tnessaly - Gravia, Siderokastron, and Zeitouni - 
had belonged to his family since 1273; his great-uncle, in demanding these from 
John the Bastard, had evidently desired an avenue to the north. As long as the 
de la Roche and the Komneno-Doukai were equal partners threatened by Palaiologan 
irredentism, it did not matter where the border between them ran. But in the 
hands of a Duke of Athens who was also Protector of Thessaly, with nothing to 
fear from Andronikos II, the dotal territory of Helen of Neopatras held for her 
young nephew John II the same danger that tne dowry of Tamara of Epiros held 


for the young despot Thomas. m 





Guy ΤΙ was at this time the most powerful feudatory in Latin Greece. 
Inevitably, he became an important piece in the game being played by Charles of 
ας Charles' plans came to a head in 1307-8, when he made a strong diplo- 
matic effort to capture the city of Thessalonica. He formed an alliance with 
Milutin of Serbia, and intrigued with various malcontents inside the city, 
which the Catalan Company, now based at Kassandreia in Chalkidike, was attemp- 
ting meanwhile to take by siege. 

The expense accounts which Charles! agent in Greece, Thibaut de Chepoy, 
later submitted to the French royal treasury show that there was much contact 


2. 
between the Catalans and the Duke of Athens. Guy, through his Marshal Bouto- 





(1) I was not able—te-eonsul-t-the-source-cited by Lai0t; Mndrontkes-T1,- 202 m. 
H. Moranvillé, ‘Les projets de Charles de Valois sur l'Empire de Constan- 
tinople', Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des Chartes, li (1890), 78. 








(2) 'Comptes de Chepoy' in Ch. du Fresne du Cange, Histoire de l'Empire de Con- 
stantinople sous les empereurs frangois, new edn. by J.A.C. Buchon (Paris, 
1326), ii, 355-6. 
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metes, supplied the Company with Thesselian grain, and a plan was afoot for 

the Catalan leader, berengar de Rocafort, to marry Guy's half-sister Jeannette. 
It is hard to imagine what the Duke thought to gain by this union. Perhaps he 
hoped to forestall any hostilities in the event of the Catalans heading south 
from Macedonis, or he may have agreed to the match as a means of committing the 
Company more deeply to tharles of Valois. The sequel su;gests that he intended 
to use the Catalans for his own ends. In the summer of 1308, Beengar did hom- 
age to him, and agreed to join Guy and two of the Duke's vassals, Boniface of 
Yerona and Anthony the Fleming, in attacking the Venetian colony of ος 
Yet the Venetians were essential to Charles! enterprise, and this alliance 
proved the undoing of Brengar, already unpopular with the Company. With the 
: help of the Venetians and various Catalan malcontents, Thibaut de Chepoy had 
him kidnapped and delivered to a Neapolitan prison, where he died. i Thibaut did 


a.. not. seek. to renew his master's agreement with wit) 





_the Company, who in failing 
to take Thessalonica had disappointed Charles' most substantial hope of making 
progress in his erase His claims to Constantinople did not die, and in 1313 
he passed them, with the hand of his daughter Catherine of Valois, to a worthy 
successor, Philip of Taranto. Yet the Latins did not find another opportunity 
to strike so deep into the heart of Byzantium. From the 1320s, in any case, 
western crusading strategists regained sight of their original objective, 
the Muslim ος 

In 1308, however, the Catalans were still at large, with a growing repu- 
tation for atrocities. The Byzantines had built a wall at Christoupolis (Kavalla) 


io prevent them from returning to Thrace. Resisted by the inhabitants of Thessa- 





(I) Rubio y Lluch, Diplomatari, no. 43; G» Giomo, 'Lettere segrete del Collegio' 
(Miscellenee di storia Veneta, Reale Deputazione di storia patria, 3rd. series, 
I) (Venice, 1910), no. 37; Γαίου, Andronicus il, 225, makes of Anthony the 
Fleming a 'Yenetian bailo of Thessaly'. 








(2) Laiou, Andronicus Ti, 316 ff. 


(3) P. Lemerle, Philippes et la dacédoine orientale (Paris, 1915), 189-92. 
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lonica, harassed by the Byzantine general Chandrenos, and unable any longer to 
live off the Macedonian land, the Company was bound, sooner or later, to make 
for ER John II and his 'barons' cannot have felt cheered to know that 
duy II had accepted the Catalan leader as a son-in-law. The Duke of Athens 
obviously did not want to see the mercenaries devastate a land which provided 
him with revenue, but this was perhaps a lesser evil than a war which could 
endanger his own ducal territory. He may have decided that it was worth sac- 
rificing Thessaly for the sake of giving the Catalans the permanent home they 
had always wanted - at least, he must have settled a dowry upon his Re a 
He nay even have considered employing the Company to capture the Thessalian kas- 
tras His own death on 5 October 1308 put an end to whatever schemes he may have 
ΝΡ, He left no children, and two claimants disputed the succession. It was 


probably not until 1309 that the dispute was resolved in favour of Walter of 





Brienne. Muntaner says that when Walter came to the Duchy !the Despot of Arta 
h 


defied him, and angelo, lord of Vlachia, did likewise, and also the emperor', 
Two versions of the Chronicle of the Morea imply that in this he did no.more 


5 
than take up where Guy II had left off. 








(I) Gregoras, i, 246-9; Laiou, Andronikos II, 225-6. 


(2) Jeannette was his mother's daughter by Hugh of Brienne, and might thus be 
considered to have dynastic claims to Thessaly, as the empress Eirene had 
indicated by her earlier proposal (supra, 199). Jeannette eventually 
married Nicholas Sanudo, Duke of Naxos: Gr. Chr. Mor., 1. 8030 ff; Fr. Chr. 
Mor. , § 550. 


(3) Miller, Latins in the Levant, 219-20. 
Lh) Muntaner, ii, 575. 
(5) Ar. Chr. Mor.,$5 536, 5h6; Gr. Chr. Mor., 11. 7274-9, which says that Guy 


had hired them to conquer tre Morea, which he claimed through his wife 
Matilda. 





whatever the truth of this, a coalition of the three Greek powers was a 
remarkable and unprecedented phenomenon. It was, of course, a natural response 
to the Catalan danger. But ror the Epirots and tor the Thessalians it was much 
more than this: it was a break with their traditional policy of partnership 
with their Latin neighbours. It was useless for them to expect Latin help again- 
st a Latin enemy which appeared to be an instrument for the revival of the Latin 
empire. Close contact with Philip of Taranto and Guy II de la Roche had taught 
the people of Epiros and Thessaly that French princes, given a free hand, had 
even less respect for their provincial institutions than did the Byzantine em- 
peror,. On his side, andronikos II may at last have been convinced that he 
could not hope to restore the Byzantine empire of the past, and that it was 


worth accepting the separatist Greek states on their own terms. For the last 








ten years of their existence, the two branches of the Komneno-Doukas dynasty à 
found their natural place as members of a commonwealth presided over by the ^ 
house of Palaiologos, in much the same way that the house of Anjou presided 
over the princes of Latin Romania. 

The marriages which sealed this arrangement difiered from the dynastic 
unions of the past in that this time the Komneno-Doukas princes received brides 
directly descended from the emperor. As we have seen, Thomas of Epiros was be- 
trothed to a daughter of Michael IX. For John ΤΙ a match was arranged with 
Eirene, an illegitimate daugnter of Andronikos. The date and circumstances of 
this marriage are hard to establish, for Gregoras gives conflicting information.2 
In one passage he says that it took place in 1315, and in another that John and 
Eirene were married already in 1309. That the match was arranged long before 


it was consummated is not unlikely in view of John's tender age and the Catalan 





(I) Gregoras, i, 247. 


(2) Ibid. 249, 278; Laiou, andronicus II, 230 n. 127. 
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disription of communications between Thessaly and the imperial cities. Grego- 
ras says that John wanted Andronikos' support against any of his subjects who 
might wish to overthrow him, but if the betrothal was arranged before 1309, it 
surely had something to do with the Catalan menace. Most probably it occurred 
after the death of Guy II and before the arrival of Walter of Brisnde. On the 
imperial side, the prime mover in the negotiations may have been the empress 
Eirene, As we have seen, the French Chronicle of the Morea says that she had 
adopted Andronikos' illegitimate o If this is true, she may well have taken 
the child with her to Thessalonica. ‘he fact that John II's bride was the em- 
press! namesake suggests that she was the infant in question. 

At the end of 1308 the Catalan Company made camp at the mouth of the Pen-. 
eios. In the spring of 1309 they marched up the Vale of ο, They did not 


leave Thessaly for two years. 





According to Gregoras, the Company spent the whole of 1309 in looting the 
rich countryside, ravaging everything that was not within walls. The government 
of the young and ailing John II felt powerless to oppose them, and offeréd them 
a large sum of xonsy to leave, promising in addition to lend them guides to show 
them the way through the mountains into Boeotia. The Catalans had found Thes- 
saly easy to plunder but impossible to conquer.  'The inhospitable mountains!, 
they reflected, 'with which nature has fortified the country, give courage and 


Security to those who hold them; the fortresses, built in high places, make 


x n 


i siege-warfare quite impracticable’ (αἵ τε δυσχωρίαι τῶν pžv, οἷς ἡ φῦσις 
πολλαχόθεν τὴν χώραν ὠχύσασεν, ἀσφάλειάν τε καὶ θάρσος τοῖς ἔχουσι 


Syqhdv ἐδουμένα τῶν τόπων ἀμῆχανον ἡμῖν 








(I) Supra, 98.. 


(2) Dated exactly io 22 February by a manuscript note: Sophr. Eustratiades and 
Arkadios Vatopedinos, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
Vatopedi on Mount Athos (Harvard Theological Studies, XI) (Cambridge, Mass., 
192h), no. 962, p. 170. 














παρέξει τὴν τολιορκίανν They accepted the offer. ‘With the spring ... 
they crossed over the mountains that are beyond Thessaly; passing through Ther- 
mopylae, they camped in Locris by the Sephissos river! (ἅμα ho: εως ὑπερβάλ- 
λουσι τὰ μετὰ Θετταλίαν ὅρη: xai διαβάντες τὰς Θερμοπύλας στρατο- 
πεδεύουσι περί τε Λοκρίδα καὶ ποταμὸν τὸν Κηφι 006v)? = 

The other Byzantine source to mention the Catalan invasion of Thessaly is 
Thomas Magister's eulogy of the general Chandrenos. According to this, the 
Catalans left Macedonia both in order to find supplies and to escape from Chan- 
drenos, who had been harassing them constantly. In this second hope they were 
disappointed because the Thessalians, unable to fend for themselves, appealed 
to Chandrenos to help them. This he did, with such success 'that even today the 


Thessalians are singing of it; indedd, almost the whole of mankind is singing! 


(ὥστ᾽ἔδουσι μὲν ἐς δεῦρο ταυτὶ Θετταλο ἔδουσι δὲ σχεδὸν πάντες 








ἄνθρωποι ). The Catalans hastened to make peace with the Thessalians, leaving 
Chandrenos free to retire from his Herculean labours, ‘Now that the fighting, 
of which they had had the worst, was past, they removed. themselves from the 
danger, and went on to win their most glorious. and amazing victory against the 
neighbouring Italians! (σφᾶς τε αὐτοὺς ἐξείλοντο τοῦ κινδύνου, πεπαῦ- 
μένης τῆς μέχης δι᾽ ἣν κακῶς ἔπραττον, καὶ τὴν καλλίστην xai θαυμασ- 


τὴν ἐκείνην κατὰ τῶν προσχώρων ᾿Ἰταλῶν ἀνείλοντο νίκην). 





(1) Gregoras, i, 250. 
(2) Ibid. 251. 


(3) J. Fr. Boissonade, Anecdota graeca, ii (Paris, 1830), 199-200. 





The Catalan version is given by πο who nad himself served with the 
Company and, on a previous occasion, had visited Tusci. According to him, 
the Catalans left Macedonia at the invitation of the new Duke of Athens, Wal- 
ter of Brienne. Walter had grown up in Sicily under the Aragonese regime and 
could speak fluent Catalan. He sent messengers to the Company, offefing to 
hire them at a generous rate. So they left their headquarters at Kassandreia 
and arrived in the 'Morea', 'after great trouble they suffered in passing through 
Vlachia, which is the most rugged country in the iid The Duke gave them 
two months! pay; they made war on his enemies and routed them. Walter acquired 
more than thirty kastra and was able to make an advantageous peace with the 
emperor, Angelos, and the Despot. An evil thought now occurred to him. 


Choosing 200 Catalans for permanent service, he dismissed the rest. When they 


protested that he owed them four months! pay, he lost patience and threatened 





to destroy them. He raised a huge army and confronted them 'on a beautiful 
plain near Thebes,! 
It is easy to see that none of these accounts stands by itself; only taken 


together do they cover the whole two years that the Catalans spent in Thessaly. 








(I) Muntaner, chapter 240. 
(2) Ibid. chapter 235: ii, 562-3; supra, 88-93, 


(3) Ibid. 575. By the 'Morea', Muntaner must mean the Duchy of Athens. Walter 
may have met the Catalans at Zeitouni, where a document attests to his pre- 
sence on 6 June 1310: E. Lunzi (Lountzos), Della condizione politica delle 
isole Ionie (Venice, 1058), I2l-5 n. I; Miller, Latins in the Levant, 22h n.1; 
supra, “BS nehe 





(L) On II November 1310, pope Clement Y ordeed that the properties of the Order of 
Templars, recently suppressed, in the Duchy of Athens should be given to Walter 
'ad defendendum fideles christianos illarum partium, qui frequenter a Graecis 
schismaticis de imperio Romanie graviter impugnantur, et ad impugnandum 
eosdem schismaticos tamquam sollers christiane fidei propugnator se totis 
viribus exp.suerit et exponat!: Regestum Clementis Papae V, ed. Benedictine 
Order, v (Home, 1887, no. 5768, p. 235. 





(5) Muntaner, ii, 576. 
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Muntaner appears to telescope the events of 1309. Gregoras and Thomas Magister 
ignore the whole question of the war between Walter and the Greek powers. All 
three sources are probably accurate within their limits. The Catalans would 
seem to have entered Thessaly in the first place both to escape from Chandrenos 
and to find food. Finding that the going was hard and that they were stili wor- 
vied by the byzantine general, they made peace with the ruler of Thessaly and 
agreed to leave. They then entered the service of the Duke of Athens and re- 
turned as conquerors, but left again when they fell out with their employer. 
Modern historians have been puzzled not so much by the purpose as by the 
geography of the Catalan movements in Thessaly. On I5 March 1311, Walter of 
brienne, commanding the flower of the chivalry of Frankish Greece, attacked the 
Company. They annihilated him and his army and made themselves masters of the 


Athenian duchy. Most modern authorities follow Gregoras and Muntaner in stating j 





that the battle took place near Lake Kopais in Boeotia, in the plain of the 
Kephissos.( Only two, T. Neroutsos and N. Giannopoulos, have paged themselves 
, on the Chronicle of the Morea and decided for Almyros in Thessaly. "The best 
analysis of the controversy is by G. iias While agreeing with the majority 
that the Boeotian site is the most likely, he shows that the reference to Al- 


myros is not irrelevant. The Greek version of the Chronicde, much fuller in 


Nem 


| this instance than the French, says not that the battle took place in Almyros, 
3 


! put that the Catalans were based there when the quarrel occurred. 





(1) Gr. Chr. Mor., 11. 7270-7300, pp. 295-7; Fr. Chr. Mor., 500, p. 196; 
Ar. Chr. Mor., ^ 518-51; T. Neroutsos, Χριστιανικαὶ Ἀθῆναι , Delt. Ist. 
Ethn. Et., iv (1892), 127 ff; N. Giannopoulos, Οἱ δύο peoaravinor 
'AAuvpoi καὶ ὁ νῦν , Ep. Parn., vii (I90h), 75 ff. 


(2) G. Solias, 'H μεταξὺ Καταλανῶν καὶ Μεγάλου Δουκὸς τῶν ᾿δθηνῶν μάχη, 


Ep. Et. Byz. Sp., xxvi (1956), 353-79. 


(3) Ibid. 372-3; Gr. Chr. Mor., loc. cit. 


AA 
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One important relic of these events that came to light in the past century 
is Walter's will, made at Zeitouni on 10 March 1311, only five days before the 
πο Giannopoulos, the most voluminous if not the original protagonist of 
the Almyros theory, uses this evidence to make his most telling point. Zeitouni 
commanded both the main southward routes from Thessaly, and Walter must have 
taken up position there while he knew the Catalans to be north of Othrys; how 
then would it have been possible for them so to elude him as to be able to pre- 
pare for battle at the Boeotian οι The objection is answered by Kolias, 
who suggests that the Company took difficult and little-used routes to the west 
of the main mountain passes. This might explain Gregoras' reference to aden 


Modern authorities repeat Muntaner's information that the Company captured 


more than thirty kastra, but do not question this figure or discuss what hap- 





pened to these conquests after the battle. It is not unlikely that the Catalans 
A Ξ k 


captured several Thessalian strongholds, including Domokos. But the figure of. 
30 kastra seems, without qualification, excessive; it is unlikely that Muntaner 
used the word in the usual Byzantine’ of major fortified settlements. The sour- 
ces do not say whetner the Catalans delivered any of theirconquests to Walter of 
Brienne. No doubt when they heard of his intention to cheat them of four months! 


pay they decided to keep what they held..In mobilising against him, however, 


they must have needed every man they had, and they can hardly have afforded to 


maintain garrisons in Thessaly. It is possible that they agreed with the ruler 
of Neopatras to restore their conquests in return for a subsidy and guides to 


lead them past walter and his host at Zeitouni. 





(I) I was unable to consult the edition of the original by D'Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, Voyage paléographique dans le département de l'Aube (Troyes/Paris, 
1855), 332-h0. See Hopf, Chronigues, xxix, 537-0; Miller, Latins in the 
Levant, 229 n. 3; Setton, The Catalan Domination of Athens, 10 n. 33. 








(2) Giannopoulos, 'Phthiotis', h8 ff. 
(3) Kolias, op. cit. 37h-5. 
(L) Gr. Chr. Hor., 1. 7287. 


ooo o O . ὁἊὅὃὋ..'ὋἘΞ------ 
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The Catalan incursion of 1309-11 produced few obvious changes in the poli- 
tical history of Thessaly. John II's r&pprochement with the Greek powers had 
already been set in motion. The Catalans failed to make any permanent conquests, 
and after I3II their main quarrel was with their Latin neighbours to-the south. 
in the first years of their establishment in Athens, the Duchy was completely 
isolated, and thus represented less of a threat to Thessaly than it had under 
Guy ΤΙ de la Roche and Walter of Brienne. John II was even able to take advan- 
tage of vhe situation: Muntaner comments that the first Vicar-General of the 
Catalan Duchy, En Berenguer Estanyol, did well to defend the frontiers against 
four great powers, of which 'Vlachia! was m Yet the replacement, at Thebes, 
of a regime to which John was related by one with which he had no connection at 
all removed any remaining possiblity that the Greek nobility of Tnessaly might 
once more ride with the lords of Latin Homania. The Catalan episode must have 
had a long-term effect on the local economy. Over ten years later, Sanudo wrote 
that Thessaly might produce plenty of grain for the provisioning of a crusade 
'if only it could be restored to its former condition, from which it was reduced 
by the Count of brienne, while he had the lordship of the Catalan Company (si ad 
Statum reduceretur pristinum, eo, quod ipsa consumta fuit a comite Brenensi, dum 

9 


Societatis Catelanorum dominium obtinebat)!. The Catalan devastation was prob- 


3 
ably a major factor in the decline of eastern Thessaly during the Ith century. 





(1) Muntener, chapter 21:2 (ii, 582); Setton, Catalan Domination of Athens, 15, 27. 





(2) Tafel/Thomas, i, SOI, 


(3) Sy ra, 121-3. 
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As John II grew to manhood, he must have come to assume full control of 
his government. Modern historians, following Gregoras, have tended to dismiss 
him as αλα, This is perhaps unfair in view of the fact that his only 
proven defects were physical: his extreme youth, nis failure to beget an heir, 
(for which he may not have been to blame), and the infirmity which carried him 
off at an early age. As Ferjantié has shown, it is unlikely that John II was 
given the title of deem However, all modern authorities have over~ 
looked the fact that the verse epitaph which Manuel Philes wrote on the occasion 
of his death explicitly calls him a apt. It is unlikely that Philes was 
exaggerating, because he tells us that the epitaph was commissioned by John's 
widow Eirene, the emperor's illegitimate daughter, for a monument in Constan- 
tinople; it cannot, therefore have contained inaccurate statements about im- 

-.perial-polioy.—Ffhe—seme-text-pratses-dohr for his military prowess, his pre- 
cocious maturity, and his political wisdom. Such compliments flowed easily from 
the pen of a court poet, but there may have been some truth in them. In a let- 
ter which John sent the Doge of Venice in May 1317, promising to make resti- 


tution of money that his subjects had taken from a Venetian citizen, and per- 


mitting all Venetians to trade freely within his dominions, he styled himself 





(1) W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant, 2h6; Ostrogorsky, History, 196; 
Polemis, 98; Ferjanció, Tesalija, 136; Laiou, Andronicus II, 226. 


(2) Ferjanóió, 'Sevastokratori', 183; Tesalija, I37-8 and nn. 


(3) A. Martini, Manuelis Philae carmina inedita (Naples, 1900), no. 87, pp.123-5. 
The title simply calls John 'Angelos, son of the sebastokrator!, but see 
lines 1-5, 36-7 (κἀν τοὺς πρὸ μικροῦ δεσποτικοὺς μαργάρους | εἰς 
δακρύων ἤνειέεν ὡς Svep χύσιν), 39-40 (τοῦτον αἰτοῦ πρὸς Θεοῦ 
τὸν δεσπότην] ἄλλην ἄνω κάτωθεν εὑρεῖν dzicv).+In the Codex 
Iustinianus, ΧΙ, 2, pearls are among the precious objects reserved 'ad cultum 
et ornatum imperatorium'. In our period they were so essential a part of 
the despotic insignia, particularly on the skiadion or kalyptra which covered 
the head, that Philes tried hard to work pearly images into poems about 
despots: Pseudo~odinos, ILI; Pachymeres, i, 321-2, 335, 337; E. Miller, 
Manuelis Philae carmina (Paris, 1855-7), i, 259; ii, Ih9; Martini, ed. cit., 


él. Cf. Ferjancic, Despoti, 23. 
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‘John Komnenos, Angelos, Doukas, lord of the territories of Athens and Neo- 


patras, Duke of Great Vlachia and Kastoria! (Gane cominino, Anzolo, ducha et 


1 
segnor de le terre da thenes at patras, educha de lagran blachia e dela castoria). 


His claim to the Duchy of Athens was an inevitable consequence of the-fact that 
he was at war with the Catalans, and was no doubt based on his affinity with 

the late ducal family. It is difficult to imagine the significance of his title 
to Kastoria - possibly the town had come to him in dowry from the emperor. 

This is not the only evidence for links between Thessaly and Kastoria. It is 
also worth recalling that the late Roman Diocletianopolis had been part of 
ροών, 


Whatever his qualities, John could certainly not have reigned as long as 


he did, surviving five years of a foreign protectorate and two years of terror- 





most powerful subjects. Their behaviour after his father's death shows that 
the Thessalian aristocracy had the greatest respect for the two principles on 
which every medieval polity depended: the principle of dynastic legitimacy, and 
the principle of corporate organisation. ‘The case of Thessaly proves that in 
the Byzantine as in the Latin world, these principles could carry more weight 
than concepts of universal, 'Roman' sovereignty. Ultimately, what made the 
principality of Neopatras effective as a state was the capacity of the Thessa- 
lian nobles to organise themselves for War, and this was rooted in their own 
aristocratic values rather than in their ruler's family or personality. Yet 

as a focus for their loyalty, nothing could compare with the dynasty of Komneno- 
Doukas. Few other families could claim such direct descent from the emperors 


of the lith and i2th centuries, and none covld claim a century-old tradition 





(I) J. Valentini, acta alpaniae Veneta, Part I, i (Palermo, 1967), 10-13. 


(2) Supra, I5 n. I. 





el2 


of rule in northern Greece. That the principle of dynastic legitimacy was 
indispensible to the existence of the Thessalian state is evident from the 
chaos which followed when John II died in I318. 

The date of his death is given implicitly by Gregoras, who links it 
with that of Thomas, despot in ius It is confirmed by sources relating to 
the election of a Metropolitan of Larissa in the same year. Antonios says 
that the prelate in question, his predecessor Kyprianos, was elected shortly 
after the death of the last ruler of the 'Angelos! dynasty. The terminus 
ante guem for the election is August 1318, the date of a patriarchal letter 


3 


giving the new metropolitcan permission to reside outside his see. 








(I) Gregoras, i, 318. 


(2) Appendix II, xi, II ff. τον 





(3) MM, i, 79-80; Ferjantié, Tesalija, 138-9. 
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CHAPTER 5: Political Changes, 1316-1393. 





The second decade of the Ilith century was a turning-point in the history 
of the restored Byzantine empire. Problems which had vexed the Palaiologan dy- 
nasty from its beginnings now lost their importance. In 1309 the Arsenite 
schism was finally laid to rest, and with it the last reminder of the dynasty's 
‘original sin'. The Catalan experience demonstrated that the Latins could not 
achieve their main objectives in the Levant except by cooperation with the Byzan- 
tines. Although far from reconciled to the loss of Asia Minor, the Greek noble 
families had rooted themselves in Europe. The greatest intellectual of Andro- 
nikos II's court, Theodore Metochites, realised that he lived in the empire's 
old "P Men of a younger generation, represented by the emperor's grandson 


Andronikos III and the grand domaestic John Cantacuzene, wanted to do something 





to halt the decline, and in some respects they were to succeed. These men were 
also more ready to admit that the empire needed to adopt a style more suited to 
its status. Andronikos III lowered the tone of court doses and later 
emperors openly flirted with Latin powers and Latin ways. Possibly the most 
significant step of all was taken by the old emperor, Andronikos II, who about 
1316 dropped the names Komnenos, Doukas, and Angelos from his official signa- 
τς thereby expressing a new confidence in his dynastic security and, perhaps, 
recognition of the great gulf that Separated him from the I2th-century past. 
Unfortunately, the new generations of the Ihth century could not shake off 
certain bad old habits. In his effort to put his talents to full use, John 
Cantacuzene involved the empire in three disastrous civil wars. The Byzantines’ 


acceptance of a more limited horizon made them ultimately even more incapable of 





(1) 1, Ševčenko, "The Lecline of Byzantium as seen through the Eyes of its In- 
tellectuals', D.0.P., xv (1961), 182. 


(2) Gregoras; i, 566-8. 


(3) ia SES s ein. xxxiv (i93h), £26 nel; xxxv (1935), 258, 505; 
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T 
seeing beyond their own internal dissensions. The third, fourth, and fifth 


decades of the century saw polite Byzantine Society in the throes of ἃ con- 
troversy about the value of Hesychasm, the form of solitary mysticism prac- 
tised on Mi. Athos. The Palaiologan dynasty emerged supreme from its struggle 
with John Cantacuzene and his sons only to be torn apart by quarrels. between 
the emperor John V and his sons. This internal discord allowed the empire's 
enemies, the Serbs, and then the Ottoman Turks, to advance virtually unopposed. 
Both the strengths and weaknesses of Ilth-century Byzantium had their ef- 
fect on Epiros and Thessaly, and other, local factors helped to make the second 
decade of the century a turning-point in the history of these regions. About 
this time occurred the great southward expansion of the Albanian people, which 
in Thessaly severely disrupted public order, and in Epiros brought large areas 
under Albanian rule. Equally momentous was the extinction of the Komneno-Doukas 
line, when Thomas of Epiros and John II of Thessaly died childless in 1318. 
in Epiros the dynasty wasin-a_sense-perpetuated~through the new ruling family 
of Orsini, which could claim descent, both recent and remote, from Komneno- 
Doukas daughters. In Thessaly, however, the death of the last prince of Neo- 
patras created a vacuum which many candidates, both inside and outside ihe 
region, hastened to fill. 


The ‘Time of Troubles' and the hegemony of Stephen Gabrielopoulos in Trikkala 
(1318-1333). 





Gregoras, narrating the death of Michael IX Palaiologos at Thessalonica 
(1319), Says that the emperor had gone there a year earlier on account of events 


in Thessaly. Enlarging on this, he Says that after John II's death, the lands 





(I)806voc s the envy which corrupts and destroys, is the main theme of ihe 
largely contemporary Belisarius romance: R. Centarella, ᾿ΔιΊγησις ώραιο- 
τέτη τοῦ ισαρίου᾽, Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici, iv (1935), i72. 














and towns of the region were dispersed. Some went to the emperor together with 


his widowed daughter; some fell to local magnates, and others to the neighbour- 
ing Catalans, Many letters were sent to the Thessalians from the holy synod 
aes] Β 

containing exhortations and ‘horrendous sanctions' against those who did not 
wish to submit to the emperor and be one with the empire as in the past, but 
these letters were of no mS 

This dismemberment of the province seems to have been violent. When Kyp- 
rianos, Metropolitan of Larissa, returned to Thessely after his consecration 
in 1318, he was unable to reside in his see because of battles being fought 
around ERN Ín his Encomium, Antonios writes that 'upon the death of him 
who had the lordship, the province was divided among many masters, and upon 
this division there followed destruction, loss.of lives, confiscations, exiles, 
threats, and deaths'. 


The state of Thessaly in 1325 is fully described by Sanudo in a letter toj 
4 KI 





1 
\ 
the Cardinal-archbishop of Capua: / 
'The news which I have of Romania from a trustworthy and well-informed 
man is the following: he says that the Duchy of Athens is exceedingly 
prosperous, and that the Catalans who rule there have acquired and hold 
in Vlachia Neopatras, and the castra of Loidoriki, Siderokastron, Zeitouni, 
Domokos, and Pharsala. And there.a certain Greek who holds the castrum 
of Trikkala and Kastoria and many other lands. There is also another 
Greek called 'Signorinus' who holds the castle.of 'Sannicolo de Custinni! 
on the river Solombria in the country of Achilles (5); and other castra 
and territories; these two Greeks side with the emperor. There is yet a 
third Greek, called 'Wissilino!, who holds the castra of Kastri and Lech- 
onia, and ít seems that he has contracted a marriage-alliance with the 
Catalans, by which he has given his sister to be the wife of the Catalan 








(1) Gregoras, i, 277-9. 

(2) ΜΗ, i, 79-80. 

(3) Appendix II, xiii, 21-5. 

{u)} Tafel/Thomas, i, 495-201; kubio y Lluch, Diplomatari, no. 229, pp. 159-61. 


(5) ihe reverence may, alternatively, be to 5. Achilleios. 
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marshal (1), and it seems that he has sworn loyalty to him - but not to 
the extent of putting hiv ^ in the other's power. The Venetians have 
a castrum by the sea, by nome of Pteleon, which through gocdwill and by 
his license the emperor gave them, because otherwise the Catalans would 
have obtained it. God sent this plague to the above-mentioned country 
of Vlachia, because it was already infected with a certain race, the Al- 
banian people by name (2), to such an extent that this people virtually 
destroyed everything that was outside the castra, both the possessions 
of the Catalans and those held by the Greeks, and now they waste 

and destroy to such an extent that outside the castra almost 
nothing remains standing. The Catalans and the Greeks were for a^time 
united in trying to expel the Albanians, but to no avail. It is said 
that these Albanians wished to retire from the aforesaid country, Viachia. 
On their way back they encountered many others of their race, who said to 
them, “Why do you retire hence?" They replied, "Because we could not con- 
quer any stronghold". The others rejoined, "Do not do this, because we 
and many of our wives and children are coming to your aid, so let us all 
return to Vlachia in company". And 50 all with one accord turned back. 
I believe that this Aloanian invasion was useful to those who border with 
the aforesaid Catalans. For these, if they did not have their forces 
thus occupied, would wax exceeding fat at their neighbours' expense! . 








Little need be added to what Sanudo says about the Catalan conquests in 


southern Thessaly. The chronology of the occupation is a matter of conjecture. 





τὸ ὰψ -traditpnally dated to 1310, but, as Ferj néié points out, the only certain κ, 


terminus ante quem is Sanudo's letter. Tne evidence for wars in 1318 suggests 
a date soon after John II's death, as does the fact that in I32I the grand do- 
mestic John Cantacuzene was ordered to lead the defence of Thessaly against 

the Catalans. Nothing came of the appointment, because the emperor knew Can- 
tacuzene to be in league against him with the younger Andronikos, and denied 
him funds for the payment of the troops, Andronikos II made no further attempts 
to halt the Catalan advance; for the next seven years he and his grandson were 


intermittently involved in civil war. ‘The Greeks eventually recovered Pharsala 





(1) Odo de Hovelles; see supra; 100 end n.T. 

(2) On the albanians in Thessaly, see infra, 320-2. 
(3) Ferjantié, Tesalija, Ite 

(h) Cantacuzene, i, 85-7. 


(5) On the civil wars, see U. bosch, Kaiser Andronixos Iii Palaiologos (Amster- 
τι 2; 2 -— 
dem, 1965), 1-52; Laiou, Andronicus 1i, 20h-99. 











and Domokos, but all the towns of Fhthiotis to the south of Othrys remained 


in Latin hands until the Turkish conquest. ‘These possessions constituted the 
Duchy of Neopatras; this title, together with that of Athens, became permanent- 
iy attached to the aragonese crown. The Catalan feudatories did not develop 
further ties with the ureek rulers of Thessaly until late in the century, and 
their contribution to the evolution of the Greek-speaking society of the region 
seems, from the little evidence, to have been entirely negative. For this rea- 
son, our study of Thessaly after 1318 is not concerned with the Catalan Duchy 
of το 

The nature and extent of imperial intervention in Thessaly after 1318 is 
not clear. From Sanudo end Cantacuzene it is evident that the Palaiologoi did 
not maintain an effective military presence here after 1320, and Gregoras imp- 
lies that-Micheel—TIX-did-not-kirve-tong-enough-to-carry out his plans. The sy- 
nodal letters which he mentions were obviously prompted by the refusal of the 
more important Thessalians to submit to imperial authority. Ferjančić con- 
cludes that Andronikos Ii exercised no more than a nominal jurisdiction over 
8 part of Thessaly. Gregoras, however, makes an explicit distinction between 
those areas which fell to the emperor and those which fell to local magnates. 
it is possible that immediately after John II's death certain fortress-command- 
ers anticipated military intervention by submitting to Andronikos., Yet such 
intervention became less likely after Michael IX's death and with the deepen- 
ing of the rift between the emperor and his grandson, Sanudo probably said all 
that could be said for imperial jurisdiction in Thessaly in 1325 when he wrote 


that two local magnates 'sided with the emperor'. 





(1) For this, see Ferjanéié, Tesalija, Iji-52. The same information, though 
more scattered, is to be found in Setton, Catalan Domination of Athens. 





(2) Ferjanéi¢, Tesalija, i69. 
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The fortunes of those areas which escaped Catalan dominion were evidently 


4 


governed by the three magnates, whom Sanudo mentions. ! The 'Missilino' who held 
Lechonia and ísstri was probably a member of the family of Maliasenos, possibly 
John, the son of Nicholas and Anna the ktetors of Nea τι It is impossible 
to identify the 'Signorinus! who held Lykostomion and other territories. As 
for the third magnate, the fact that he held Trikkala leaves no doubt that he 
was the same as the sebastokrator Stephen Gabrielopoulos mentioned in various 
later nini 

The next account of the political situation in Thessaly is by Cantacuzene 
and relates to events of the early nu When 'the master of that part of 
Thessaly bordering upon Botiaia died, Stephen Gabrielopoulos the sebastokrator! 


(ὁ Θετταλίας δεστόχων τῆς ὁμόρου τῇ Βοτιαίᾳ Γαβριηλόπουλος Στέφανος 


ὁ σεβαστοκράτωρ ἐτεθνήκει ), the governor of Thessalonica, the eparch Mic- 





..hael Monomachos, saw the opportunity to bring Thessaly under imperial control. 





Collecting an army, he entered the province, 'this being disturbed because of 
the late ruler's death! (οὖσαν τεταραγμένην διὰ τὴν τοῦ δεσπόζοντος 
τελευτήν). Monomachos took Golos, Kastri, and lykostomion. Stagoi, Trikkala, 
Phanari, Damasis, and Elasson, 'which had come under Gabrielopoulos! ( ἃ ὑπὸ 
Γαβριηλόπουλον ἐτέλουν ), fell to John II Orsini of Epiros. 

From this evidence, it is certain that by the time of his death, Stephen 


Gabrielopoulos had gained control of the region of Trikkala and the Titaresios 





(Ek TFerjahÉié, Tes a,--168 "apparently oblivious of his .cewn-prowious-work-on 


this—family,-assumes- that the-person.in question.was.a Melissenos. 





(2) Ibid. Modern authorities followed Hopf in calling him 'Stephen Gabrielo- 
poulos #pieemcs' until corrected by k.-J. Loenertz, 'Athénes et Néopatras 
I', archivium Fratrum Praedicatorum, xxv (1955), 184-5. For other contem- 
porary occurrences of the name Uabrielopoulos, see Loenertz, Démétrius Cy- 
dongs, Correspondance, i (Studi e Testi, CLXAXVI) (Rome, 1956), 166-7, 173; 
Actes d'bschigménou, i02, 145-6. a I3th-c. [] MS. note in codex 642 of the 
Lavra records that the boos was commissioned by one Gabrielopoulos, oixeio- 
tatos of the reigning emperor: Sophr. Eustratiades, Catalogue (Harvard Theo- 
logical studies, XII) (Camoridge, sass., 1925), 97. 


(3) Cantacuzene, i, h73-h. 
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valley. The information that he ruled the part of Thessaly bordering upon 
Botiaia suggests that his direct Jurisdiction did not extend beyond this area. 
Yet it issurely significant that no other Thessalian magnates are mentioned, 
and that Michael rmonomachos did not occupy the three key fortresses of eastern 
Thessaly until after Gabrielopoulos' death. Gabrielopoulos probably exercised 
& nominal control over all those parts of Thessaly not occupied by the Catalans. 
He may have done so by virtue of his title of Sebastokrator, which he must have 
received from Andronikos II or from Andronikos III after the latter's elevation 
in 1325, in return for the nominal submission to the emperor which he had'evi- 
dently made by the time of Sanudo's letter. ‘That the submission was merely 
formal is clear from Cantacuzene, from Antonios of Lerissa's Encomium on Kyp- 


rianos, and from certain retrospective documentary references to his period of 
2 





patras; indeed, it is not impossible that his power was based on some kind of 
family relationship with John II, perhaps through the boy's mother. 
Gabrielopoulos hunted boar and pastured his horses in the neighbourhood 
of Trikkala, which suggests that the town was his ων, Yet Sanudo also 
refers to him as lord of Kastoria, As we have seen, John II had claimed the 
town in I317 - perhaps Gabrielopoulos had provided the substance of this claim. 
The only otner reference to the history of Kastoria at this time is in Canta- 


h 


cuzene's account of the third civil war between the two Andronikoi. Describing 





(I) Ferjancié, 'Sevastokratori', I83-h; Tesalija, I70-I. 


(2) Cantacuzene, i, loc. cit.; Appendix lI, xviii, II - xx, 3; Byzantis, ii, 
66-7, 76 (Solovyev/zoSin, 222); Ferjandié, Tesalija, 172. 


(3) Byzantis, ii, 66-7. 


(h) Cantacuzene, i, 273-4. 
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the younger emperor's campaign to take the towns of western Macedonia early in 

1328, Cantacuzene says that the epitropos of Kastoria at this time was his own 
I 

kinsman John Angelos. Angelos was gambros of the protovestiarios Andronikos 


2 
Palaiologos, a strong supporter of the old emperor, but his close friendship 





with Cantacuzene induced him to betray the place to Andronikos III. Was An~ 
gelos a local man? Had he ruled Kastoria for Stephen Gabrielopoulos, or had 
he displaced the sebastokrator's regime? At all events, it is interesting that 
he later became governor of Thessaly (132). 

To Gabrielopoulos' regime has been ascribed a form of praktikon issued to 
the monastery of Gradistion by the sebastos John Migiares, 'while doing the 
fiscal survey, by order of our most holy lord the blessed sebastokrator, in all 
his Vlachian territory'(1ct08vtoc οὖν ἐμοῦ τὴν ἀναθεώρησιν καὶ ἀποκατά- 


στασιν ἐξ ὁρισμοῦ τοῦ ἁγίου ἡμῶν αὐθέντου τοῦ πανευτυχεστᾶτου σεβασ- 





is of August, indictioni{. Bees dated it to 1328 and identified the sebasto- 
krator in question with Gabrielopoulos, on the grounds that Migiares is described 
elsewhere as one of the magnate's officials. Yet the text to which he refers, 
bears closer examination. This is the report of a synodal enquiry held by Απ- 
tonios, rletropolitan of Larissa, in 1340, in order to regulate land disputes 


between the family of Bodeses and the monastery of Zavlantia over the latter's 





(I) Nicol, Kantakouzenos, 1lh7-8. Cantacuzene describes Angelos variously as his 
‘close relative", 'nephew', 'cousin', and even 'brother'. Host probably he 
Was a cousin. The two men may have had a common ancestor in Nikephoros 
Tarchaneiotes, which makes it faintly possible that Angelos was the son of 
Andronikos Tarchaneiotes and John the Bastard's daughter. 


(2) A son of the despot Demetrios-Hichael Koutroules and Anna, daughter of 
Michael VIII: Polemis, no. 51; Papadopoulos, Genealogie, no. 50, who does 
not, however, note the relationship with John Angelos. 


(3) Bees, 'Gradistion', 86-8. 


(L) Ibid. 82 n. 2. 








metochion of Salogeriane. antonios and his tribunal used two sets of evidence:~ 


a) Certain ‘documents of privilege issued at the time when Boutomites had 
the kephalatikion of Vlachia ... by Constantine Kalophiles, assistant of the de- 
ceased Figiares at the time of the cadastral survey..'(6icxaióuava ἔγγραφα 
γεγονότα κατὰ τὸν καιρὸν καθ’ Ὃν ἐκράτει το κεφαλαττίκιον” τῆς 
Έλα χίας ὁ Ξουτομίτης ... παρὰ τοῦ συνακολουθήσαντος ἐκείνῳ τῷ Μίγ- 
εαρῃ ἐν τῷ καιρῷ τῆς ἀπογραφικῆς καταστάσεως, καὶ συνυπηρετοῦντος 
& 


αὐτῷ καὶ συμπράττοντος, Κωνσταντίνου τοῦ Καλοφίλη), because of dis- 





putes which the monks of Kalogeriane were then having with Alexios and John 
Albanites, owners of a neighbouring village. These documents showed that two 


villages established by the bodesagoi were Situated, quite illegally, within 
I 
the metochion's bounds. 


b) the testimony of certain men who had served. on a commission appointed 


by 8 Stephen Gabrielopoulos to fix the boundary between the estate of Kalogeriane 





and the topos 'of Hyaleas'. ‘The commission had been set up by request of the 
monks of Zavlantia, who wished to refound the metochion after a long period of 
ruin, in which 'the church completely collapsed because of long desertion, 
and the documents defining the bounds of the estate disappeared'(Óc καὶ τὴν 
ἐκκλησίαν καταπεσεῖν ἀπὸ πολυχρονίου ἐρημίας, ἠφανίσθησαν καὶ τὰ 
διορίζοντα τὸν τόπον ἔγγοαφά τε xai τοπικὰ δικαιώµατα). Among the 
men who gave testimony were George Kourbouleas and Kalotas, 'as.neighbours, 
who followed Migiares at the time of the apographe that he was conducting, 


on account of our holdings at Voxista' (τί μὲν καὶ ὡς πλησιασταὶ, τί δὲ 


or 


καὶ ὡς παροκολουθοῦντες ἐν τῷ καιρῷ τῆς πογραφῆς τῷ ταύτην τότε 
Βοξί 


ποιήσαντι Κίγιαρῃ, διὰ τῶν εἰς τὴν 





(I) byzantis, ii, 6ἱ-ό. 
(2) Ibid. 66. 


3) Ibid. 68. 





It was finally established that the encroachments which the monks complained 


of suffering from the Hodeses family, the present owners of the topos 'of Hya- 


leas', were completely unjustified. 


There is nothing in this evidence to indicate that the apographe of Migiares 
took place under Gabrielopoulos, but we are told that it took place white Bouto- 
mites was kephale of Vlachia. Modern historians have not tried to identify 
this Boutomites. But it seems probable that he is none other than the 'Vuconity! 
or 'Votemite' whom Guy II de la Roche had in 1303 appointed as his Marshal (sc. 
kephale) in adu It is, of course, quite possible that both Boutomites and 
Migiares continued to serve under John II and then under Stephen Gabrielopoulos. 
But why, in this case, does Antonios specify that Boutomites was kephale, rather 
than that Gabrielopoulos was ruler? ‘The fact that Kalotas and Kourbouleas 


(who is described, at the time he served on the commission, as 'grandson'! of 


the nomikos of the bishopric of Trikkala) had been present at the survey of LI 








Migiares and were still alive in 13,0 to give testimony certainly argues against 
setting the two events far apart. But it is clear that the two men were appoin- 
ted by Gabrielopoulos and then summoned by Ántonios because they had information 
about the last cadastral survey which could not be consulted in documents - 
these having disappeared when the metochion fell into dae This suggests a 
considerable lapse of time between the survey and the enquiry ordered by Gab- 
rielopoulos. Besides, it is surely significant that the members of ihe Alban- 
ites family who sat on Antonios’ tribunal of 1310 were not John and Alexios, 


3. 
but Alexios' three sons. 





(I) Fr. Ohr. sor., $879, p. 348; Du Cange, Histoire de l'Empire de Constantinople 
sous les empereurs français, ed. J. buchon, ii, 355. 








(2) Those which antonios consulted in connection with the other part of the 
dispute had, presumably, been kept at Zavlantia, not in the metochion. 


(3) Byzantis, ii, 6h. 
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There is thus a case ror dating the Gradistion cocument to a year close 
to the regency of Guy II de la Roche (1303-8), when Boutomites was the Duke's 
farshal in Thessaly. 1313, the only possible year in the vert  indiction- 
cycle, will not do, because the then ruler of Thessaly, John II of Neopatras, 
did not have the title of sebastokrator. Hut if the date is brought back an- 
other fifteen years, to 1298, the document could well have been issued on be- 
half of one of the two sepastokrator sons of John the Bastard, Constantine and 
Theodore. 

Gabrielopoulos did not make much of an impression on contemporary Constan- 
tinopolitans, and local ecclesiastical sources depict him as a tyrant. He’ 
nevertheless seems to have provided the military leadership against the Cata- 
lans end the Albanians which the empire could not supply, and without which 


the institutions of the principality of Neopatras might have been completely 





- destroyed. Hs permitted local Greek society to re-group within the region of 


"Trikkala, and tolerated even if he did not encourage the beginnings of devel- 
opments which were to make lhth-century Trikkala one of the more flourishing 


religious centres of the Greek world. 


The Rule of the Despot John II Orsini in Trikkala (1333-1336) and the Reunifi-, 





cation of Thessaly with the Byzantine Empire under Andronikos III (1336-I3hI). 





As we have seen, after üabrielopoulos! death the eparch Michael Monomachos 
seized the fortresses of eastern Thessaly, while the regions of Trikkala and 
the Titaresios valley fell to John Orsini of Epiros. 

Throughout the 13th century, the Orsini had been Counts Palatine of the 
island of Cephalonia. The first count, Maio, had married an aunt of Michael II. 
The fifth count, John I, married Maria, a daughter of the despot Nikephoros, 


and this affinity caused him to covet the mainland principality. His ambition 





was inherited by his son Nicholas, who in 1318 murdered the young despot Thomas 


and married his widow anna. Anna died in 1320; Nicholas survived her until 
1323, when he was murdered and succeeded by his own brother John. John took to 
wife another Anna Palaiologina, the daughter of Andronikos Palaiologos, proto- 
vestiarios» Both brothers received the title of despot from Constantinople, 
and John at least embraced the Orthodox faith. Anna poisoned him in 1337 and 
ruled in the name of their young son, Nikephoros ui 

According to Cantacuzene, Orsini gained control of the fortresses of north- 
western Thessaly 'by agreement! (ὁμολογίᾳ ). Installing garrisons, he return- 
ed to 'Akarnania!. When the emperor heard this news, he decided to make a per- 
sonal appearance in Thessaly. ‘arriving there shortly afterwards’ (ὀλίγῳ 
ὕστερον ἐλθῶν ), he took all the strongholds that Orsini had occupied; expel- 


ling the garrisons, he sent them home unharmed, 








(1)Gregoras, i, 536; I.A. Romanos, Περὶ τοῦ Δεσποτάτου τῆς ᾿Ἐπείρου, 
Κερχυραϊκὰ Χρονικά , viii (1959), 60-9; Hopf, Chroniques, Genealogical 
Table no. XI; Miller, Latins in the Levant, 218-50; Papadopoulos, Genealogie, 
no. 51; Ferjanéié, Despoti, 7h-6; Nicol, Last Centuries, 183 ff. The year 
! 1335 is usually given as the date of John II Orsini's death, but Gregoras, 
Who appears to be the only Source, mentions it in the context of two eclipses, 
one solar and one lunar, which occurred within Τό days of each other in Feb.- 
March 1337. Lemerle, Aydin, I09 n. 2, argues that Gregoras mistook the year, 
because the sequence in his narrative brings us to the year 1336. However, 
if all Gregoras! chronological indications are followed from the death of 
Syrgiannes (August 133h), it will be seen that this is not the case:- 
i) 'The next year! (Sept. 133} - Àug. 1335) 2 bishops came from Rome to dis- 
cuss the union of the churches (i, 501). 
ii) "Ihe next year! (Sept. 1335 - ) the Aegean was infested with Turkish 
pirates (i, 523). 
iii) The emperor spent the whole winter (1335-6) in fitting out a fleet, which 
was ready by the end of spring (i, 526). 
iv) n pe aiunt (1336) the emperor set out against the Latins of Phokaia 
i, 528). 
v) In the winter (1336-7) he returned to deal with a revolt in Constantinople 
(i, 531 ff.) i 
vi) 'At the beginning or spring! (1337) Thrace was devastated by the 'Scyths'. 
This event was foretold by the near-coincicence of two eclipses (i, 535-6). 
That Gregoras was consciously writing of 1337, not 1336, is confirmed by 
the fact that he records the appearance of a comet in the same summer and 
another three years later. For the natural phenomena, see V. Grumel, 


La chronologie (Paris, 1958), 467, h7h. 





(2) Cantacuzene, i, L7h, where Orsini is referred to as doux - obviously a name 
and not a title: see rolemis, p. 98, n. iI. 
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This information suggests that John Orsini's occupation of north-western 
Thessaly did not last long after Gabrielopoulos' death. Ferjanéié has argued, 
however, that he ruled Trikkala and its neighbourhood for a period of years, 
and that Andronikos III did not take over until after the despot hed dicc. 

In support of this argument, Ferjanéié shows that John Orsini legislated in 
favour of Thessalian m that future rulers called upon to confirm 
long-standing local privileges made a point of referring to his period of rule, 
which would have been unnecessary if this had lasted only a matter of weeks. 
Further, there is no authentic chrysobvll of Andronikos III for a Thessalian 
monastery datable to earlier than March 1336. 

The dating of the 'Thessalian sequence!in book II of Cantacuzene's history 
can only be hypothetical, given the lack of a proper critical edition of this 


text, and the lack of conclusive documentary evidence. There are, however, two 





sets of data which scholars have not yet Used 88 à basis for argument, and to 


which we may draw attention. 
The epitropos of Thessalonica who took the initiative after Gabrielopoulos' 
death was Michael Monomachos, not Syrgiannes Palaiologos, whom Andronikos Iii 


haá ín 1329 appointed commander of the forces in the west. From Gregoras we 





(I) Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 193, 197-8. Ferjančić accepts the traditional date of 
1335 for Orsini!s death. 


(2) Bees, Lykoussda, h8h-6; Ostrogorsky, 'Chrysobull', passim. 


(3) Byzantis, ii, 67, 76 (Solovyev/Ho&in, 222). . 
gd ο ee Po "m 


(L) The-re~editing proposed by R.-J. Loenertz, ‘Ordre et désordre dans les 
mémoires de Jean Cantacuzéne', Rev. Et. Byz., xxii (196h),. 222-37,—e—9£ 
lisited xalue—sinee,—ike-—the- Bonn y 36 s-besed-solely upon the-Paris 
MS. of Cantacuzene.——fhe-same-criticien-applies to the-speeulations advanced, 
without-—referente to Loenerez; by F. Barišić, 'iihailo rlonomah, eparh i veli- 
ki kontostavl', Zb. kad. Viz. znst., xi (1960), 





(h) On the career and antecedents of Syrgiannes, see St. Binon, 'A propos d'un 
prostagma inédit d'andronic III Paléclogue', Byz. Zeit., xxxviii (1938), 
133-55, 378-L07. before 1320, Syrgiannes had been kephale of an area on 
the borders of Macedonia and albania (Gregoras, i, 298). ile is probably 
the iohannes pichernus referred to in Venetian documents of 1315-20:-L. Thal- 
loczy, C. Jireček, E. Surilay, Acta et Jiplomata hes Albaniae Mediae Aetatis 
à strentia, i (Vienna, i913), nos. 651, 625, O70. His jerisdiction seems 

to € extended to Ioannina: HH, v, 79-80, 83. 

















learn that Syrgiannes had his headquarters in Thessalonica, where he ingratiated 


himself with the empress-mother Aene; together they attempted to gain a follow- 
ing among the Snc It seems th&t both acted out of a common fear of John 
Cantacuzene, and that their anxieties were particularly acute during the preg- 
nancy of the empress Anne of Savoy. Anne was delivered of John V on Iĝ. June 
Du which is an indication that Syrgiannes may still have held his command at 
this point. Indeed, his position was probably secure until Xene died about Au- 
gust 1333: nothing in the narrative accounts suggests that he left Macedonia 
before his indictment by Arsenios Tzamplakon. This indictment led to a trial 
in Constantinople, which was interrupted when Andronixos had to cross to Nico- 
media to ward off an attack by Urchan; the short chronicle of 1352 dates this 
event to August 1333. This, then, would seem to be tne date at which Honomachos 
took command of the forces in (hessalonica, and hence to be a terminus post quem 


sei co ο 


for the eparch's Thessalian expedition. To accept this dating is, consequently, 





to place the death of Stephen Gabrielopoulos shortly after that of Xene and not 


that of Andronixos II (February 1332); as it stands, Cantacuzene's information 





(I) Gregoras, i, ΙΙ0-1, 488-9; Cantacuzene, i, 439 (does not implicate Xene). 


(2) Gregoras, i, 482; H.-J. Loenertz, 'La chronique bréve de 13521, Or. Chr. Per., 
xxx (196h), 62. 


(3) On Arsenios Tzamplakon, megas papias, see G. Theocharides, ot Τζαμπλάκωνες” 
συμβολὴ εἰς τὴν βυζαντινὴν μακεδονικὴν προσωπογραφίαν τοῦ ΙΔ΄ 
IR 
αἰῶνος, Mak., v (1961-3), 16] ff. 


(4) Loenertz, 'La chronique bréve!, no. 27, pp. 52-l. 
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i 
is ambiguous. it is also to fix August 1334 as a terminus post quem for Andro- 


nikos III's expedition to Thessaly, for until the end of this month ihe emperor 


was fully occupied with matters in Constantinople, and with Syrgiennes' escape 
2 
and defection to Stephen Lugan, the Serbian kral. It may be objected that Mono- 


ee Sheard dC 
machos, as epitropos of Thessalonica, might-have-been Syrgiannes’ successor, not 


wat pe 
- ' his successor as commander of the western forces, and that he could have-gone 
to Thessaly while Syrgiannes was engaged on some other front. But Cantacuzene 
clearly describes ronomachos as acting on his own initiative. This suggests 
that he was not responsible to a local superior, and that he was in charge of 
military affairs in all the western provinces, not just in d 
Antonios of Larissa provides some chronological information in his Encomium 
on íyprienos. antonios writes that he succeeded Kyprianos shortly before a 


change for the better which his predecessor had prophesied. In another passage, 


he makes it clear that this change was the arrival of ^ndronikos. The date of κ 





his appointment can be deduced from his statement that fifteen years passed 5 


before the Serbian conquest forced him to go into exile. Stephen Dugan occupied 
Thessaly in 1348; antonios must therefore have taken office in 1333. In this 
case, for the reasons stated in the last paragraph, the emperor's expedition is 


not likely to have taken place before August I33h. 





(1) Cantacuzene, i, 473. On the ambiguity see F, Barišić, 'Mihailo Monomah! , 
218 n. Ih; Loenertz, 'Ordre et désordre!, 232 - 'l'expression "vers 18 même 
époque" est vague au point que nous ne savons même pas si Gabriélopoulos 
mourut avant ou après Xene', What, then, does Cantacuzene mean by peax pute ` 


(2) See the short chronicle edited by H.-J. Loenertz, Démétrius Cydonés, corres~ 
pondance, I, I7h n. I. Syrgiannes escaped to the Genoese subcurb of Galata, 
where he boarded a ship bound for Euboea. He made his way to Serbia with 
the help of the Albanians of Thessaly, with whom he had developed friendly 
ties while commander in tne west( Cantacuzene, i, 450-1). 






(3) Cantacuzene describes Syrgiannes as ἑσπέρας στρατηγός and iionomachos as 
θεεφαλονί mecestiómQ Gregoras, i, ἰμιο, says that Syrgiannes had την 
5 


ἐπετροπ | τῆς Θεσσαλονίκης. In a prostagma of 1330, he is addressed as 
κεφαλὴ τῶν κατὰ δύς κά v καὶ χωρῶν : Actes d'Esphigménou, no. 18. 
Gn the governorship of Thessalonica, see Maxsimovic, Uprava, Sh ff. 


(L) appendix II, xxvii, i7 - xxviii, 6. 






5) ipid. xxiii. (6) Ibid. xxviii, IO ff. 
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In the light of the arguments given above, together with those of Ferjan- 
čić, Andronikos III's occupation of the Thessalian strongholds held by John 
Ursini must be placed between August 133) and March 1336. The chrysobull to 
Zavlantia, issued on the latter date, begins by thanking the monks for having 
facilitated the emperor's capture of Trikkala, which suggests that this had been 
a recent d Dólger and Jireček both came to this τως, although 
the former connects the document with Andronikos' expedition to Albania and 
Epiros, which took him through Thessaly? However, from the short chronicle of 
1352 and from the chronological indications of Gregoras, it appears that this 
second visit took place in 1338. 

Cantacuzene gives no details of the way in which Andronikos gained control 
of Thessaly, but since he does not mention any fighting, one may concluce that 


the process was peaceful. ‘he province cannot, therefore, have been restored 


to the empire on terms very different from those according to which Andronikos un 
in 1338 received the submission of Epiros. Here he refused to allow the mem- 

bers of the ruling dynasty - John Orsini's widow Anna and her son Nikephoros = 

any form of political power, and he appointed his ibn governors to all the towns. 
Otherwise he did nothing to upset the provincial status quo, and may, indeed, 

even be thought to have reinforced it: 'not only did he look after the town 
populaces with common benefactions, but he rewarded the powerful among them 


with honours and annual incomes and other prizes! ( οὐ uóvov τοὺς τῶν πόλεων 





(1) Byzantis, ii, 55-6. 

(2) J.&. Jireček, Geschichte der Serben (üotha, I9II), i, 376; Dilger, Regesten, 
no,2019. 

(3) Cantacuzene, i, h96. 


(h) Loenertz, ‘La chronique bréve de 13651, no. 29, pp. 55-6; Gregoras, i, 5hh-t. 


(5) Cantacuzene, i, [99 ff. 





δήμους κοιναῖς εὐεργεσίαις ἐθεράπευσεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς δυναμένους 


παρ᾽αὐταῖς Vignes τε καὶ προσόδοις ἐτησίοις καὶ ἄλλαις ἠμεί ἵατο 
εὐεργεσίαις), Thetcommon benefactions' were no doubt chrysobulls of the 
kind which Andronikos II had issued to Tans Mentions of chrysobullatoi 
in Trikxkala and Phanari, and of lands which the residents of Phanari held "by 
imperial chrysobull and gramma o. ihe eparch! (614 χρυσοβούλλου βαστλικοῦ 
καὶ γράμματος τοῦ ἐπάρχου) perhaps indicate that Andronikos III issued 
such charters for Thessalian towns. Examples of the dynemenoi who received 
pensions and court-titles can be seen in two members of the Spinges family, 
which had been prominent under Stephen Gabrielopoulos. 

Andrenikos thus gained control of Epiros and Thessaly at the price of 
strengthening those very same interests which.had supported the autonomy of 


local separatist regimes. The weakness of this arrangement was felt at the end 





of 1339 when many Epirot notables, who had submitted reluctantly to Andronikos, " 
rose in open ed Winning several towns, including Arta, and throwing the 
imperial governor, Theodore Synedenos, into prison, they invited the young 
Nikephoros II to return from Taranto, whither he had escaped, to claim his 

rightful inheritance. Andronikos ordered John Angelos and Michael Monomachos, 

now kephale of Thessaly, to proceed to Epiros and contain the rebellion as best 
they could until he arrived in the spring (1310). ‘he siege of the rebel 
strongholds dragged on all summer, and it was only as a result of long negot- 
dations that the defenders agreed to capitulate and to hand Nikephoros over to 


the emperor. They were probably influenced less by Cantacuzene's arguments 





(I) Gantacuzene, i, 503. 

(2) MM, v, 77-8. 

(3) ibid. 260-1; Byzantis, ii, 6h; Ferjanóió, Tesalija, 211-2. 
(4) Infra, 216. 


(5) Cantacuzene, i, 509 ff. 





against the legitimacy of the Epirot dynasty than by his promise that ancro- 
I 
nikos would add to the benefactions they had already received. The episode 


illustrates the superficiality of local attachment to Constantinople. It also 
typefies the process of conquest in northern Greece in the later Middle Ages: 
this was not achieved by mobile warfare, but by the systematic reduction of 
walled towns. The town leaders were reluctant to see their agricultural estates 
overrun, but the invaders were equally reluctant to incur the expense and dis- 


comfort of long sieges and thus, in return for a formal surrender, were preparec 


to leave the defenders better-o 





" then they had been before. Almost a century 
earlier, Acropolites had written, ‘Such are the inhabitants of the west, ever- 
ready to submit to all oceupiers - this way they avoid slaughter and they pre- 
serve most of their properties! (τοιοῦτοι γὰρ εἰσὶν οἱ τῶν δυτικῶν οἰκή- 
τορες, ῥᾳδίως πᾶσι τοῖς δυναστεύουσιν ὑποπίπτοντες - ἐντεῦθεν τοὺς 
-ὀλέθρους..ἀποφυεγάνουσι καὶ. τὰ πλείω.τῶν. σεετέρων περιουσιών διασώζουσὲ. 


: " 
In spite of these handicaps, Andronikos did his best to restore the sub- 


stance as well as the name of imperial power. The governor (ne téxoUsa κεφαλή; 
whom he appointed to Thessaly, michael Monomachos, was not a local magnate but 
his own subordinate, responsible not only for local order and defence but also, 
as his role in the Epiros campaign demonstrates, for mobilising the resources 

of the province for use ον, Antonios says that the emperor took steps 

to refortify Larissa. This was part of a general policy of reconstruction; it 


may also have been an attempt to make Larissa the provincial capital, as it had 


been before 120h. 





(X) Cantacuzene, i, 532, ll. 17-8. See also pp. 516-8, 525, SII - where it is 
stated that Andronikos, on arriving in Epiros, immediately rewarded those 
towns which had rezained loyal to him. 

(2) acropolites, 167. 


(3) byzantis, ii, 63; aristarches, 'Docwments!, 23h; Hogiatzides, i, 157; 
Ferjanci¢, Tesalija, 206-7. 


(h) Appendix II, xvii, 3-7; suora, 7i-5. 


(5) Cantacuzene, i, Shi-2, 
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Andronikos policy can best be studied in his legislation to the local 
church. antonios says thet he restored this to its ‘ancient ας which 
probably means that the emperor annulled many confiscations and impositions. 

His chrysobulls to Zavlantia and the bishopric of Stagoi are standard pieces 

of late Byzantine benevolence, confirming the churches in the tax-free paa 
sion of their estates. There is no longer any attempt to qualify these conces- 
sions with long progemia presenting them as acts of imperial grace. The chryso- 
bull to Zavlantia vegins by stating that it is issued because the abbot and 
monks have asxed for it, and because they have shown themselves 'diligent, wil- 
ling, and cooperative in making the kastron of Trikkala subject and obedient to 


my majesty! (ἐπιμελεῖς καὶ πρόθυμοι καὶ σύνεεγοι εἰς τὸ γενέσθαι τὸ 


κάστρον τῶν Τρικκάλων εἰς τὴν ὑποταγὴν καὶ ὑποχειριότητα τῆς βασι- 
2 





χέζαςξ dou). "his Expressed the familiar idea that-the emperor legislated in 

favour only of those who were loyal to him, but it also carried the admission P 
that he owed his power in the locality to the cooperation of established local 
interests, and implied that he granted the privilege out of obligation rather 

than choice. The formula is all the more striking when contrasted with that of 

the opening lines of John Orsini's chrysobull to Lykousada. Here, too, the 

author expresses gratitude for the surrender of a kastron (Phanari), yet he 

directs his thanks not to the monks but to the Virgin, the monastery's patron. 

This example of a Byzantine emperor who showed himself ready to outdo his pre- 
decessor in admitting to the element of contract that underlay his local power 


was not to be lost on later conquerors. 





(I) Appendix II, xxiii. 
(2) Byzantis, ii, 56. 


(3) Bees, tlycousade', 485. 
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It is to be noted, however, that Andronikos did not add to the properties 
of Zavlantia or the bishopric of stagoi, while he did provide lands in Trikkala 
and Phanari for Greek and Albanian laymen. This suggests that although he was 
careful to appear as the just, Christ~loving protector of local religious insti- 
tutions, he reserved his positive benefactions for laymen, who were obkiged to 
render some practical service in return for their holdings. In this context, 
we may consider Andronikos III's legislation for Lykousada, A copy of a chryso- 
bull issued by him to the monastery is contained in the archives of the Great 
Meteoron; unfortunately, the text of this is πο ο The last digit of 
the date is illegible, so the document could belong to any year in the decade 
133Í-I3LI. This raises the problem of how the document relates chronologically 
to John Orsini's chrysobull for the same monastery, which is also undated. It 


is natural to assume, as does Ferjanéié, that Andronixos issued the chrysobull 











along with those to Zavlantia and the bishopric of Stagoi, i.e. in 1336. | But 
this ignores the point made by Ostrogorsky that the properties listed in Andro- 
nikos' chrysobull omit four which do appear in that of Orsini: certain holdings 
tof Madarites', the village of Levache, and two donations from the author - the 
village of Lasda near Phanari, and a metochion of the Panagia near Arta. With 
the exception of the last-named, these possessions are included in Stephen 
Dugan's chrysobull of 38. There is thus a good case for believing, with Ostro- 


gorsky, that andronikos' chrysobull predates that of Orsini. 





(I) Byzantis, ii, 65, 76 (Solovyev/MoSin, 222); rM, v, 260; Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 
: 211-2. 
(2) Délger, kegesten, no. 2780. 


(3) Un this Délger and Uspensky, 486, are agreed. Antonin, Iz.kumelij (S. Peters- 
burg, 1986), 396, gives the date as 68LO (1331-2), but this is not very help- 
ful because two other documents in Antonin's list (nos. 2 and h, pp-394-7), 
which have since been published,are grossly misdated by him. 


(4) Bees, ‘Lycousada', 485-6; Ostrogorsky, 'Chrysooull', 210. 


(5) Solovyev/#o3in, 152-61. 





If this is so, our document must have been issued at a time when Andronikos 


was not full master of Thessaly. There is no objection to this hypothesis in 
itself: as we have seen, Andronikos II had issued a chrysobull to the same monas- 
tery ata tune when, by his own admission, his authority in the provinoe had 

been nominal. We must also take into account the fact that the supposed chryso- 
bull of Andronikos [II for Porta-Panagia is dated to September s It would, 
however, be unwise to argue on the basis of this document, for the last few lines, 
which contain the date, contain several aberrations from the formal usage of the 
imperial ME lt seems, in any case, extremely surprising that some local 
religious institutions should have received chrysobulls irom Andronikos only 


after his arrival and some only before. 


For this reason we have, in the absence of a proper palaeographical and 





diplomatic study of the sources, to entertain the possibility that Andronikos' 
chrysobull is indeed later in date than Orsini's. ‘the discrepancy in the pro- 
pertj-lists should then be interpreted as evidence that Andronikos revoked several 
donations to the monastery. Such evidence would add weight to suggestions that 
the emperor, if not a seculariser of monastic lands, was determined to stop and 


even to reverse the transfer of military holdings from lay to monastic ownership. 





(1) Supra, B35. 


(2) aristarches, 'Documents!, 36-7. ‘The text contains a reference to a chryso- 
bull for Porta-Panagia from Andronikos II. 


(3) E.g. the additional reckoning of the date from ihe Incarnation, and the 
description of Andronikos as αὐτοκράτωρ Γραικορωμαίων ς Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 
208. 
(L) Unless they were given special attention because of their imperial status. 


(5) Ostrogorsxy, Féodalité, 152-h. 
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I 
Andronikos II{ died on 1l June I3lI, perhaps the first emperor since John 


IIL Vatatzes whose death was mourned by all classes of Byzantines. Without him 
there was nothing to bind the 'new men' of his administration, Alexios Apokaukos 
and the patriarch John XIV íalekas (to whom he had entrusted the regency of his 
widow Anna and son John V) to the grand domestic John Cantacuzene, who felt that 
his intimacy with the emperor and his high social position gave him a prescript- 
ive right to dominate the affairs of state. Cantacuzene refused to be outman- 

oeuvred by his opponents, and on 26 Uctober 131} had himself proclaimed emperor 
at BM US thus inaugurating the most disastrous civil war in & century 

of fratricidal GU. He entered Constantinople in triumph on 2 February I3h7, 
but at a terrible price: most of Macedonia had fallen to the Serbs, the Turks 


had devastated Thrace, and a revolutionary regime ruled Thessalonica. In these 





conditions, the ties which bound Thessaly to Constantinople became looser and 
looser, until the work. of Andronikos III became no more than a memory, albeit 


a bright one. 


John VI Cantacuzene and John Angelos, 1932-1319. 





Among those who declared against Cantacuzene after his proclamation as em- 
peror was Michael Monomachos, governor of Thessaly, when Cantacuzene made an 
unsuccessful attempt to take Thessalonica in the spring of 1342, Honomachos join- 
ed the forces of the opposition in Macedonia, where he campaigned 'with his men' 


(ἅμα τοῖς ofxeford. It is unlikely that these included many Thessalians. 





(I) Loenertz, 'La chronique brève de [352', πο. 32, pp. 59-60. 
(2) Ibid. no. 35, pp. 62-3. 


(3) On the course of the war, see Nicol, Kantakouzenos, hh-63; Last Centuries, 
chapter 12. wn the background and issues: G. Weiss, Joannes Kantakuzenos 
- Aristokrat, Stactsman, &aiser und Münch - in der Gesellschaftsentwicklung 
yon Syzanz im ih. Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1969); P. Watschke, Fortschritt 
Und Reaktion in byzanz im Ih. Jahrh indert (Ferlin, 1971). 

















(h) Cantacuzene, ii, 228, 236; Barisió, ‘Mihailo Honomah', 227-9. 
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vantacuzene already knew that he could count on Epiros and Thessaly as a last 
δος in the previous winter one Thessalian noble, Constantine Spinges, had 
because of his attachment to the new emperor been deprived of his estates in 
was. After Monomachos had gone, power in the region of Trixkala seems to 
have passed briefly to one Michael Gabrielopoulos, perhaps a relative of the late 
sebastokrator, who in June issued the residents of Phanari with a charter of pri- 
Vo But towards the end of 1342, the people of Thessaly sent envoys to Can- 
tacuzene, asking him to be their ruler, for from the first they had inclined to 
him, Cantacuzene, who was by now reduced to the costly friendship of Stephen 
DuSan, confessed himself unable to express his gratitude for this turn in his 
fortunes. He explained that his present concerns had and would prevent him from 
coming in person to visit the Thessalians, but he offered them a viceroy in the 


person of his cousin, the pinkernes john Angelos, and promised that when he re- 





turned to Didymoteichon he would see to their interests. With the returning 
envoys he sent one of his om retinue, Manuel. 'The army and the aristoi of the 
towns! (7j τε στρατιὰ καὶ τῶν πόλεων οἱ ἄριστοι ) declared themselves 
satisfied with his proposals, and assured Cantacuzene that they would gladly 
welcome John Angelos, or whomsoever the emperor chose to ος 

The civil war of I342-7 vegan as a power-struggle within the byzantine es- i 
tablishment, but in many towns of Macedonia and Thrace, including Thessalonica ] 
and Adrianople, discontented Pe took the opportunity to overthrow and 


dispossess their sócial superiors. These revolutionaries immediately identified 





(I) Cantacuzene, ii, 239; Gregoras, ii, 596. 
(2) Lemerle, 'Praktikon inédit', 285. 

(3) MM, v, 260-1; Ferjendié, Tesalija, 188. 
(h) Cantacuzene, ii, 309 ff. 


(5) G. Weiss, Johannes fantakuzenos, 70-102, 
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with the regime in Constantinople. This, together with Cantacuzene's high noble 
pedigree and vast landed wealth, which contrasted sharply with the obscure ori- 
gins and mercantile fortune of the opposition leader, Alexios Apokaukos, earned 
him a reputation as champion of the established order. Recent historians have 
assumed that the Thessalian aristocracy sided with Cantacuzene for προς, 
Yet while social conservatism was evidently a common bond, there is no indication 
that the Thessalian landowners had to fear revolution. According to Cantacuzene, 
west of Thessalonica the demoi as well as the dynatoi of every town supported ids 
It may be that the westerners had never known any other patron at court = Nike- 
phoros of Epiros had been betrothed to his daughter, not to a Palaiologan bride, 
and he had managed all the negotiations with the Epirot rebels in I340. At all 


events, if the Thessalian magnates were capable of uniting to choose their sove- 


reign, they were certainly capable of dealing with popular unrest. The way in 





which they approached Cantacuzene is highly reminiscent of the way in which an 
earlier generation had approached the Duke of Athens; a similarity which suggests 
that the corporate military organisation of the region had survived the. political 
changes of the past forty years, and that Cantacuzene, like Guy II de la Roche, 
was thought of as one who would respect the feudal 'use and custom! on wbich 
this organisation was built. Already, in 134], the Latins of the Morea had of- 
fered to have him as their overlord, if only he would visit them in ζῶ, 
Cantacuzene had neither the opportunity to come to Thessaly, nor the power 
to enforce the same sovereign claims as Andronikos III. The arrangements which 


he made for the government of the province were therefore somewhat different. 


Although the Thessalians showed willing to accept any governor sent by hin, 








(1) Nicol, Last Centuries, 203; Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 215. 
(2) Cantacuzene, ii, 297; cf. Weiss, Johannes Kantakuzenos, 85 


(3) Gantacuzene, ii, 7h rf. 








he took care to choose one who should be thoroughly suitable. John Angelos 


was closely related to Cantacuzene, he was a good soldier, and he had long ex- 

perience of the western provinces: he had been kephale of Kastoria before 1328, 

and may have had the same command in 1339 when Andronikos 111 orédered him to 

join in suppressing the Epirot revolt. = ’ 
Cantacuzene defined the terms of his cousin's appointment in a special 1 

chrysobull, which he quotes in isi This begins with a general justification 

of his policy and an affirmation of loyalty to the Palaiologan dynasty. There 

follow some words in praise of John Angelos. The third and last section enume- 

rates the conditions which John had sworn to observe. These were as follows:- 

I. John Angelos was to be 'friend of [his majesty's] friend and enemy, of 

his enemy! (φίλος τοῦ φίλου αὐτῆς καὶ τοῦ ἐχθροῦ αὐτῆς ἐχθρός). 

2e- __. He-was-4o-have_—the-governorship-(xegaAat (x1 ον) of Vlachia for life, 

and could not pass it to his child, unless the emperor were to ordain this 

las a new appointment! (ὡς ἐξ ἄλλης ἀρχῆς). 

3. Β6 was to owe servitude not only to Cantacuzene but also to John V, or 

to any other successor Cantacuzene might choose. John V with his mother Ame 

was to be ‘proclaimed and commemorated in all the land of Vlachia!* 


he Whatever metropolitan sees, bishoprics, monasteries, and religious in - 


stitutions existed there were to be subject as of old to the church of Constan- 
tinople, and were to keep such rights as pertained to them by privilege. 

5. If the emperor should send his gambros Nikephoros Doukas or anyone eise 

tto the Despotate'(ef¢ τὸ δεσποτάτον), Angelos was to be at peace with him 
tand each was to keep to his own! (xci χωρῆται ἑκάτερος εἰς τὰ δίκαια αὐτοῦ. 
Any difference was to be submitted to the emperor's arbitration. ‘he original 
frontiers of Vizchia and the 'Despotate! were to be preserved 'to avoid trouble 


(διᾶ τὸ ἀσκανδάλιστον). 





(I) Cantacuzene, ii, 312-22, 


(2) Un this formula, see infra, 303. 
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6. If Angelos should capture any kastra within the confines of Vlachia, 

he was to administer these as part of his province. As for the other kastra 

‘beyond (Neo)Patras!, Angelos was to be at peace or at war with the Catalans 

according to the emperor's own policy: the emperor would appoint a kephale to 

any conguests in this VR 

1. ΤΕ any of the archons of Vlachia should wish to seek positions 

at court and serve the emperor personally, Angelos was not to prevent them. 

8. Angelos was to serve the emperor in all the western parts, wherever he 

should be needed, 'in person, with all the Greek and Albanian forces' (μεθ ἑαυτοῦ 

καὶ παντὸς τοῦ φωσσάτου 'PouoYxoO τε xai ᾽Αλβανιτικοῦ ). East of 

Christoupolis Eas he was to serve with as many forces as he could muster. 
Cantacuzene says that he issued this chrysobull in order to show how he res- 

pected the legitimate rights of the Palaiologan dynasty. Yet in order to prove 


this to his readers, he need simply have quoted or paraphrased the prooemium, 





without including those sections whose contemporary legal terminology interrupts 
the literary flow of his Tnucydidean narrative. He may, rather, have wished to 
draw particular attention to an appointment which, as Zakythinos and Maksimovié 
have demonstrated, was quite a departure from Byzantine PE 

The chrysobull considers the interests of three parties: the emperors, the 
newly-appointed kephale, and the people and institutions of Thessaly. 

Beyond allowing John V à nominal sovereignty, the imperial rights defined 


are those of John Cantacuzene. John Angelos is to. remain strictly dependent on 


the emperor, to whom he is bound by solemn oath. He is to have the same foreign 





(I) Serbian historians, following Solovyev, 'Arkhonty', 165, have taken John 
Angelos to be the subject of the clause on p. 322, 11. 6-7. But the subject 
is clearly the personal pronoun αὐτῆ which here, as at other points in the, 
iext, must refor to the oniy feminine nominative in the sentence: βασιλεία 
μον, in adopting this reading, I follow D. Zakythinos, ‘Processus de féodali- 
sation', L'Héllenisme Lontemporain, 2nd series, ii (1918), fasc. 5, h99-515. 








(2) This seems to have been at the time the point of division between tbe sastern 
and western parts of the empire in Europe: Cantacuzene, i, LIS; I. Sevéenko, 
'The Imprisonment of Manuel foschopoulos in the Year 1305 or 13061, Speculum, 
xxvii (1952), 156 n. 91. RU 





(3) Zexythinos, op. cit. 506-Il; Maksimović, Uprava, 89. 
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policy, his competence is limited to Thessaly, and his office is not hereditary. 
Even if he makes any conquests from the Latins, the emperor reserves the right 

to arrange their administration. The local church is to depend on Constantinople, 
and angelos is not to dispense imperial patronage. He owes full military service 
in the western provinces, and east of Kavalla he is obliged to appear "in person. 
if summoned. Hy imposing these conditions John Cantacuzene, true to the arguments 
he had put to the Epirot rebels in 13h0, guarded against a resurgence of dynastic 
separatism in northern Greece. 

It is clear, however, that John angelos was to be more than an ordinary 
kephale. Such appointments were not normally for life, and they were never made 
by νι The terms did not seriously restrict Angelos! freedom of action. 
Although the emperor was to grant titles and benefices, Angelos seems to have 

.had.fuil control of the resources of the province, for he swore to no financial 
πας As Zakythinos and Maksimovié have recognised, the appointment was 
a significant step in the development of a Byzantine appanage ας. the sys- 
tem, already well-established in france, whereby cadet branches of the royal 
family governed provinces as semi-independent, hereditary principalities.  Thes- 
saly was the first of a number of domains which Cantacuzene created for members 
of his family. One son, Manuel, ruled the Byzantine part of the Peloponnese 
until his death in 1380, after which the Palaiologoi adopted a similar system 
both here and in Thessalonica. Thus, in spite of his traditionalism, John 
Cantacuzene was responsible for introducing to Byzantium the very governmental 


pattern which Andronikos II had abhorred. 





(I) Zakythinos, 'Processus de féodalisation', 507. 
(2) Ibid. 510. 


(3) See, in ad 
Zb. Rad. Viz. Inst., xiv- 


ovié, 'Geneza i karakter apanaZ& u Vizantiji', 


(1973), 125. 






(4) Supra, 198, n. 2. 
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As Zakythinos points out, it is no accident that the experiment was first 
tried in Thessaly, a land where feudal traditions were κας This reminds us 
that John Angelos was not the only beneficiary by the chrysobull of 13h2. He 
swore to à number of conditions which served neither his nor the emperor's in- 
terests. He undertook to respect the privileges of the local church Süd to let , 


the Thessalian lay aristocracy have its fill of imperial patronage. The last 


clause (8) shows that although the emperor could ask his cousin to serve on dis- 
tant fronts, he could not ask the same of the Vlachian levies. There is in this 
an echo of Michael Gabrielopoulos' recent pledge to the archons of Phanari that 
they would not be liable for garrison ains Cantacuzene's chrysobull for John 
Angelos therefore implied a contract not only between emperor and kephale, but 
also between the kephale and the leading inhabitants of the eee as Fer- 
janéié.has_observed, John Angelos! position was different from that of a western 
appanage holder because his subjects dealt directly with their ^M. 

In practice, as Cantacuzene must have foreseen, Angelos was very much his 
own master, and under him Thessaly regained something of its old independent 
strength. le profited from the degenerate state of the neighbouring Catalans 
to conquer many of their possessions: it was probably at this time that Pharsala 
and Domokos returned to Greek hands. He occupied the whole of Epiros, disposses- 
sing Nixephoros 1115 mother Anna, who had escaped from forced retirement in i 
Thessalonica to enjoy her old autonomy - according to Gregoras, only the bonds 


of kinship prevented him from putting her to death for her crimes. This was not 





(I) Zakythinos, ‘Processus de féodalisation', 5IL. 

(2) MM, v; 260; Ferjančić, Tesalija, 185-6. 

(3) Solovyev, 'arkhonty!, 165; Zakythinos, op. cite 513. 
(L) Ferjantié, Tesalija, 221. 


(5) Gregoras, ii, 657-8. 





guite in accordance with his pledge to respect the frontiers of the 'Despotate!. 
fo increase his military potential, he secularised several peasants attached to 
the monastery of Zavlantia, shich was strictly a violation of his agreement not 


to interfere with local religious institutions. Yet Cantacuzene could hardly 


5 


complain of these measures, which greatly increased his own strength. _Betweon 
the spring and winter of 1343 Cantacuzene was based on Berrhoia, and John Angelos 8 
with the Thessalian cavalry assisted him against the attacking forces of Alexios 
TNR CN: in a delegation to Apokaukos, Cantacuzene proudly announced, ΤΙ think 
you will be familiar with the reputation of the Thessalian cavalry end its ex- 
perience in battle, trained as it has been in many a long war! (&xoóciv δὲ 

οἶμαι τὴν θετταλικὴν ἵππον ἡλίκη, καὶ ὅσην ἔχει ἐμπειρίον στρατὸς 
ἐκεῖνος πρὸς πολέμια, καὶ ὅπως μακρῶν καὶ ποικίλων πολέμων εἶσιν ἀθληταί}; 
Gregoras says that Apokaukos culled off his offensive because he feared these 


BEERE [7 
cavalry, às well as the Turks whom Cantacuzene had summoned to his aid.’ When 





the enemy hed retired, Cantacuzene rewerded the aristoi of Berrhoia and Thessely 


for their loyalty 'and conferred such honours as were appropriate upon the rest 





(I) The source is a chrysobull of Stephen Dušan, which says that 'the late sebas- 
tokrator John! confiscated the village of Zavlantia καὶ εἰς τάξιν στρατ- 
κωτῶν ἀπεκατέστησε τοὺς ἐν αὐτῷ εὑρισκομένους παροίχοὺς: Solovyev/ | 
MoSin, 16h; the edn, by Bees, Eyzantis, ii, 59, has (4$ TA TOY , P. Charanis, | 
"The Monastic Properties and the State’, D.O.P., iv (I9h8), II2, and Ostro- i 
gorsky, Féodalité, 158, who implicitly identify the sebastokrator John with ` f 
john Angelos, take this to mean that he turned the paroikoi into stratiota 
Sevéenko, 'Cabasilas!, n. 132, pp. 158-9, suggests that the peasants were 
allotted te soldiers, ` 












(2) Cantacuzene, ii, 355; Gregoras, ii, 656-7. 


(3) Gregoras, ii, 663, 


(h) Ibid. 670. 
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of ihe army'( ιτα καὶ Thy ἄλλην στρατιὰν προνοίας τῆς δεούσης ἀξιώσας, 





Το the command of kerrhoia he appointed his younger son Manuel, ordering him to 
work in cooperation with Angelos, and recommending to both 'a mild and unburden- 
some form of government! (τύπον τε ἐκθέμενος αὐτοῖς ἡμέρου καὶ ἀνεπαχθοῦς 


Bn -. 
ἀρχῆς)« Both commanders with their troops accompanied Cantacuzene to Thessalo- 


E 


nica, where he failed in a third attempt to take the city, despite support from 
Umur, Emir of ay din Yet Umur and his Turkish troops afforded Cantacuzene the 
protection he needed in order to return to νι, The emperor had no 
further need of the Thessalians, who in any case, as we heve seen, were not ob- 
liged to serve in Thrace. John Angelos led them home and Manuel Kantakouzenos 
returned with the contingents from nani From this point Thessaly had no 


further part in the civil war. 


..Soon after Cantacuzene entered Constantinople in i347 he awarded titles to 





his closest and most loyal relatives. It was probably at this point that John 
Angelos received the dignity of sebastokrator which is attributed to him in a 
docuwent of the next year. But Cantacuzene's supporters in Thessaly did not 

enjoy his victory for long. By November 138 John Angelos had died, probably 


of the Black Death, and the province had fallen to the Serbs. 





(I) Cantacuzene, ii, 391, 

(2) Lemerle, Aydin, 166 ff. 

(3) Uantacuzene, ii, 39h. 

(4) Supra, 21 n. L 

(5) Solovyev/MoSin, 158: ref. to a chyrch built by 'the late Angelos! ἐν τῇ τοῦ 


θανατικοῦ θεηλάτου ὀργῇ; cf. Sevéenko, 'Cabasilas', loc. cit.; Nicol, 
Heteora, 58. 
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$ 
Stephen Dugen and Gregory Preljub, 1348-1356. 





The southward expansion of the kingdom of Serbia hed a powerful if passing 
influence on the history of northern Greece in the lhth century. This expansion 
had begun with the capture of Skopje σος. It was temporarily halted by ag- 
reements which Andronixos II reached with the then ruler, Stephen Uroš II Milutin, 
but Milutin maintained his pressure on the Byzentine frontier, and his son Stephen 
Uroš III Dečanski (1321-31) made some minor acquisitions. Detanski's son Stephen 
Uroš IV Dugan directed all his energies toward expansion. In 133 Andronikos III 
ratified all Serbian acquisitions to date, including Prilep and Ochrid. Towards 
the end of Anóronikos! reign, Dušan advanced deep into Albania. After 1211, both 
sides in the Byzantine civil war acpeeled to him for help. Hy backing first Can- 
tacuzene and then, from I3l3, Anne of Savoy, Dušan helped to prolong the conflict 


end provided himself with an excuse for taking one Byzantine city after another. 





In I3h2-3 he occupied Melenikon, Albania, and all “the towns in western Macedonia 
apart from Berrhoia, Thessalonica eluded him, but on 25 September 13115 he enter- 
ed Serres, third city of the empire. It was perhaps this victory which prompted 
him to change his title. On Easter Sunday, 16 April 1346, at Skopje, he had him- 
self crowned 'Emperor of the Serbs and ην From this point he sought to 
present himself to his conquered subjects not as a conqueror, but as their legi- 
timate sovereign. 

In 1347, Dušan bribed the citizens of Berrhoia to expel Hanuel Kantakouzenos, 
who took refuge with John angelos in Thessaly and soon afterwards left for Cons- 


b 


tantinople in a ship sent by his father. The way was now clear for Dušan to in- 





(I) The most comprehensive treatment of this period and its background is in the 
as yet unpublished Harvard Ph.D. thesis of the late George Soulis. 


(2) L. mevromatis, 'La prise de Skopje par les Serbes: date et signification’, 
Travaux et Mém s v (1913), 329-3h. 





(3) The earliest known use of this formula is in a chrysobull for Iviron, issued 
in January 136: Solovyev/Hosin, [0 - βασιλεὺς καὶ αὐτοκράτωρ Σερβίας 

] xai '"Peuavíac. 

(h) Cantacuzene, iii, 31, 33; Gregoras, ii, 797. 





vade Thessaly and Epiros. The exact circumstances of the conquest are not known. 
According to Cantacuzene, it occurred after Angelos' death, but the author seems 
to indicate that before this Dušan had devastated both provinces, reducing Epiros 


ES 
to such a plight that the inhabitants were forced to sell themselves into slavery. 


The terminus ante quem for both Angelos’ death and the conquest of Thessaly 


2 
is November 1348, when Stephen Dušan issued two chrysobulls for local monasteries. 


One of these, for Lykousasda, is a remarkable document. After listing all the 
monastery's possessions, the author states that he issues this 'sworn chrysobull! 
(ὁρκωμοτικὸς χρυσόβουλλος Adyod, pledging 'to God, to the Holy Gospel, to 
the wortiy and life-giving Cross, to all that is holy, and to his own soul! 
(είς Θεόν, εἰς τὸ ἅγιον εὐαγγέλιον, εἰς τὸν τίμιον καὶ ζωοποιὸν 
σταυρὸν καὶ εἰς πάντα τὰ ἅγια xoi εἰς τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτῆς) 

_ that Lykousada may keep these-properties-aceording to the terms of the. chryso- 
bulls from former emperors and other privileges which it has received, and may 


add to its estate as it sees fit. ‘fhe monastery is exempted from all taxes, 


including the Serbian pozovice and preselica, and its yearly allowance of salt 
from the sait-pans at Lykostomion is raised from 250 to 300 modia, 

In common with the chrysobulls which DuSan granted to the monasteries of 
Athos, this document shows his concern io appear as the legitimate successor of 
former legislators, even surpessing them in generosity. Yet some of its formulae 
are entirely without precedent in Byzantine and Serbian monastic acts. The 'sworn 
chrysobull! was a type of document normally used to seal reciprocal agreements, 

3 


Such as those of international diplomacy. The solemnity of the oaths, set out in 


full, shows thet the formula was more than simply a terminological eccentricity. 





(i) vantacuzene, iii, ΤΙ}. 
(2) Solovyev/rloSin, nos. 20-1, pp. 152-67. 


(3) Solovyev, '&rxhonty', lo7-d; DUlger/farayannopoulos, Urxundenlehre, i, 100. 
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Why did Dušan so depart from his own practice and from the tradition he 
aspired to inherit? Evidently he was conforming to a usage that was peculiar to 
Thessaly. In title and in the enumeration of solemn oaths, his chrysobull is 
reminscent of michael Gabrielopoulos' ὁρκωμοτικὸν γράμμα to the archons of 
Phenari, a document which Dušan may well have seen in the lykousada ae 
Lykousada is among the possessions confirmed to the Phanariotes by Gabrielopoulos, 
which suggests that there was a close connection between the monastery and the 
kastron. We have seen that the monks may have had a hand in delivering Phanari 
to John Orsini, as the monks of Zavlantia had certainly helped Andronikos III, 
by the emperor's dwn admission, to gain control of NOME It is likely that 
Stephen Dušan was similarly obliged to Lykousada. His 'sworn chrysobull! may 
therefore be seen as the culmination of the process whereby successive occupiers 

- of- Thessaly;~increasingly-conscious-of—the-competition in which they stood, sought 
to outdo all rivals in their promises to influential local monasteries, as well 
as in the degree of contract by which these promises were enacted. 

Ferjantié sees the bilateral nature of these Thessalian documents as result- 
ing from the insecurity of earlier local regimes, which had lacked a legitimate 
porer-basis. I cannot agree with the main premises of this argument. We have 
no documents to illustrate the bonds between the Komneno-Doukai and the local 
aristocracy, but we have seen that the evidence of the narrative sources suggests 
that the Thessalian magnates had felt loyalty towards a dynasty, not a constitu- 
do If they were more feudal than their counterparts in Macedonia and Thrace, 


this may have been because their society was more militaristic. From their point 


of view it was not the sommeno-Doukai but the regimes of post 1318 which repre- 





(1) ii, v, 260-1; Solovyev, loc. cit. S. michael and the Virgin are absent 
from DuSan's list. 


(2) Supra, 231, 
(3) Ferjantié, Tesalija, 233-h. 


(h) Supra, 211-2. 
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sented the break with tradition and therefore had to provide guerantees of 
their good faith. 

Dugan's chrysobull to the monastery of Zavlantia contains no unusual for- 
mulae, and is concerned solely with restoring the paroikoi whom John Angelos had 
conscripted. Yet Ferjanéié is no doubt right in supposing that the Serbian ruler 
granted the monastery another charter, possibly 8 ‘sworn chrysobull!, confirming 
all its possessions and privileges. 

It is generally accepted that the Serbian conquest of Thessaly was i. 
Ferjanti¢ has gone so far as to suggest that the local magnates were dissatisfied 
with the government of John Cantacuzene, and welcomed Dušan in the hope that he 
would renew their feudel contract on even more favourable "E. This assumes 
that our two chrysobulls were representative of Dugan's policy toward all the 
established interests of the-areat-bishops_andLaymen.2° well as monasteries. 
Such a policy would certainly have been consistent with his Zakonik, or làw-code, ‘ 
and with his practice in eastern Macedonia. However, other sources for this 
period of the Serbokratia in Thessaly do not show Dugan's regime ina favourable 
light, at least where the secular clergy are concerned. Antonios, Metropolitan 
of Larissa, wrote that he was forced to go into exile in Thessalonica. He was 
clearly hostile to the Serbs, and his exile may well have been self-imposed or 


needlessly provoked. Yet it is perhaps significant that at the same time the 
6 


pishopric of Stagoi belonged to 8 Serbian lay magnate, Hranislav. 





(I) Ferjanéié, fesalija, 235. 

(2) Solovyev, tarkhonty!', 166; Nicol, Meteora, 50. 

(3) Ferjantié, Tesalija, 229, 23h. 

(L) B. Burr, ‘The Code of Stephen DuSan', Slavonic and East European Review, 
xxviii (1909-50), articles 37, ho, τοὶ; £26, pp. 208-6, δεῖ, 534; A.Y. Solov- 


yeY, 'Greceskie erxhonty V serbskom carstvie XIV vjekat, byzantinoslavice, 
ii (1930), 215-87. 








(£) appendix Ii, xxviii, 22-3. 


(6) syzsntis, ii, 31; cf. astruc, 230-1. 
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As in Berrhoia, the Serbs must have kept a large body of troops at Trikkela, 
who could have been maintained only by a re-allocation of local benefices, pre- 
ferably at the expense of all who were capable or desirous of raising armed 
rebellion. B 

It is possible, of course, that the Tsar was not himseli responsible for 
contradicting his own policy of conciliation. He could not supervise every cor- 
ner of his vast, pan-Balkan empire. ost of the sources which refer to this 
period of the Serboxratia in Thessaly mention not him but the local governor 
whom he appointed with the title of caesar some time before 1350. This was Greg- 
ory Preljub. Preljub, whose wife Eirene was a member of the Serbian royal fam- 
ily, ruled from frixkala the greater part of Thessaly, including Servia but ex- 
. cluding Pteleon and the Spercheios valley...There is no evidence that his juris- 
diction extended to Epiros; here Dušan appointed his own half-brother Symeon, 
giving him the title of despot. The Life of Athanasios records that Preljub 
brought the local albanians to terms and boasted of it to the holy man. Athana- 
sios replied by prophesying the caesar's death; soon afterwards Preljub died of 
à wound in the abdomen. He may have aroused such hostility in Athanasios not 
only for being a Serb and arrogant, but also on account of bad behaviour towards 
the local church. 

The emperor John VI Cantacuzene was not reconciled to the loss of his west- 
ern provinces. In 1350, having finally received the surrender of Thessalonica, 
he managed to recover Edessa and Berrhoia. In Thessaly, Lykostomion and Kastri 


u 


went over to him, and he appointed to their command Nixephoros Sarantenos. 








(I) Cantacuzene, iii 
and I500 strz 


I2h, s that in 1350 there were 30 Sernian nobles 
zerrhoias cf. Ohr. ioan., 4, 11. 23-5. 









(2) ror the admi ^essaly under Dušan, see G. Soulis, Ὦ πρώτη 
περίοδος τῆς Σερβοκρατίος ἐν Θεσσαλίᾳ, Ep. St. Byz. Sp., xx (1951), 
£6-13. 


n 


(3) Byzantis, i, 253-9. 


(i) Santacuzene, iii, 135. 
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Πε failed, however, to capture Bervia, because Preljub did n desert the de- 
fence of ihis important town which held the key to Thessaly. Shortly after- 
wards, Cantacuzene had a meeting with Dušan in which, he claims, the Tsar agreed 
to return Epiros, Thessaly, and his recent acquisitions in Macedonia. Dugan's 
heart was evidently not in this agreement, because he soon allowed himself to 
be persuaded into recovering the towns which Cantacuzene had taken. He permit- 
ted his soldiers to sack berrhoia, and turned the leading citizens out of their 
Sek This suggests that after the events of 1350, if not before, Dušan and 
his subordinates did not feel themselves bound to respect the Byzantine status 
quo in western Macedonia and Thessaly, areas noted for their loyalty to Canta- 


cuzene, 


h 
Stephen Dušan died on 20 December 1355. The empire which he had formed 





quickly fell apart as various members of his family disputed his throne. The 
Serbian regimes in the occupied territories depended more than ever on their 
governors. Cantacuzene and the Chronicle of Ioannina say that Preljub did not 
long outlive his master, so we may assume that he died before the winter of 
1355-6 was out. According to antonios, the bond of Thessaly threw off the 


Serbian yoke one by one, Trikkala last of all, Once more, Thessaly was ready 


for a new ruler to present himself. 





(1) Supra, 206.7, 
(2) Cantacuzene, iii, 155-6. 
(3) Ibid. 162. 


(4) Chronicon breve Thessalonicense, ed. Loenertz, Démétrius Cydonés, I, 175. 





(5) Cantacuzene, iii, 315; Chr. ioan. 3. 


(6) Appenaix II, xxix, I7 - xxx, I, 





Nixephoros II of Epiros, 1356-1359. 





The byzantine government was powerless to take advantage of Dudan's death. 
Τα 135) the Ottoman Turks had established themselves in Gallipoli, and Cantacu- 
zene had been forced to abdicate. John V, now sole emperor, was preoccupied 
with the Turkish peril and with trying to win Latin allies. but the change of 
rulers in Constantinople and the death of the Serbian Tsar held opportunities 
tor the man with the best dynastic claim to Epiros and Thessaly: the despot 
Nikephoros II Doukas, Nikephoros owed his dus and his governorship at Ainos 
to Cantacuzene, whose daughter he had married. He may have felt that his father- 
in-law's abdication removed any possibility of advancement at court and any ob- 
ligation not to set foot in northern Greece. Hearing of Preljub's death, he fit- 
ted out a fleet and sailed to Thessaly, 1éving his wife behind. ‘And landing, 


he quickly had control of Thessaly. None resisted, for the Thessalians came 








“over w willingly, fleeing from the rule of “the Üriballians as if from a great 
storm to the peace and calm of Roman rule! (xai ἀποβάς, ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ 
εἶχε Θετταλίαν, τῶν ἀμυνομένων οὐδενων ὄντων, Θετταλῶν δὲ προθύμως 
προσχωρούντων, καὶ ὥσπερ ἐκ κλύδωνος μεγάλου τῆς Τριβαλῶν ἀρχῆς ἐπὶ 
τὴν “Ῥωμαίων καταφεύγοντες ἥμεραν καὶ γαλήνης μεστὴν ἡγεμονίαν). 
Meanwhile, one of his followers, Linpidarios, persuaded the soldiers and sailors 
in the fleet to return to ainos and avoid the ardours of a long war fought for 
the benefit of others. On their return, they overthrew Nikephoros' supporters, 
although his wife defended herself valiantly in the citadel and had to be given 
a safe-conduct to Constantinople. John V gave her a warm welcome and allowed her 


to join her husband - this suggests that he approved oi Hikephoros! venture, 





(I) Cantacuzene, iii, 31-9; Gregoras, iii, 556-7; Chr. Joan.,{§ 3-h; Polemis, 
no. 57, pp. 99-100; Nicol, an ualongenees no. 27, op. 130-3. 


(2) john VI had made si«ephoros des pot in 1317, after his entry into Constantin- 
ople: Cantacuzene, iii, c, vespoti, 76-7. 





(3) Cantacuzene, iii, 315. 
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by this time the despot had become master of Épiros. He welcomed his wife 
and for a time tuey lived together in harmony. Then some of his followers per- 
suaded him to put aside Maria fantakouzene and marry Helen, sister of Du$an!s 
widow, arguing thet this would prevent the Serbs from dispating his title to 
Epiros and Thessaly and allow him to concentrate on crushing his unruly Albanian 
Subjects. Haria took refuge in the Peloponnese with her brother Manuel. It was 
said that Nikephoros had exchanged gold for bronze; the Albanians warned him that 
if he did not at once recall his wife they would openly make war on him, Maria 
agreed to return. Nikephoros, unwilling to let it appear that his power depended 
on her, prepared to crush the Albenians by force before she arrived, and hired 
for the purpose a band of Turkish pirates who had just appeared off the Thessalian 
coast. Wiih these he prepared to do battle near the village of Acheloos, but was 
.killed even before the armies_had_joined.—The-Chronicle of Ioannina says that 
Nikephoros ruled for three years and two months. ‘This probably establishes 
February-March 1359 as the date of his ed 
The documentary evidence for Nikephoros! rule in Thessaly consists of one 

passing mention, in a later charter, to a monydrion of S, Demetrios which he gave 
to Zavlantia. Antonios of Larissa makes an interesting mention of his own role 
during this period, He writes that the people of Thessaly, unable to bear the 
lack of a spiritual leader, put pressure on Nikephoros to recall him from exile 
in Thessalonica. tSo favourable did he [Nikephoros] show himself in his dispo- 
sition towards me that when they beseeched him to go on campaign and capture 


3 


another province, he offered to leave me in charge of all his worldly affairs’. 








(I) R. Mihaljéié, 'bitka kod aheloja!, Zbornik Filoiskog Fakulteta, xi, part I 
(1970) (Spomenica Jorja Tadiča), 271-6; Ferj s Tesalija, 240-1. The 
point is discussed independently by coulis, in his unpublished thesis (pp. 
128-31), who concludes in favour of the year 1358. 





(2) Byzentis, ii, 7h (Solovyev/MoSin, 218-20); Ferjandié, Tesalija, 239. 


(3) Appendix [I, xxxi. 
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Antonios does not say whether he accepted the offer; it is probable, however, 

that since Nixephoros had to suppress the albanians of Epiros he needed a per- 

manent exarch in Trixkala. in the next reign Antonios held the title of 

'Judge-General of the homans! (καθολικὸς κριτῆς τῶν “Ρωμαίων ), which 

shows that he was not reluctant to take on civil responsibilities, B 

The fact that Nikephoros accomplished what he did in spite of being deserted 

. by the force that he had brought with him from Thrace Shows that he was strongly 

supported in Thessaly; partly, as Cantacuzene Says, in reaction to the Serbs, 

and perhaps partly as a member of the old ruling dynasty. There can be little 


doubt that he left the privileges of the local church and aristocracy as good 


as if not better than he found them. 





By August 1359 Trikkala had fallen to Symeon Uroš, who was Stephen DuSan's 


half-brother, son of Stephen Dečanski by taria, daughter of the caesar John 
2 
Palaiologos. The main source for Symeon's career is the Chronicle of Ioànni- 


Ra As we have seen, Dušan had put him in charge of Epiros and given him the 
title of despot. when Nikephoros arrived to claim his inheritance in 1356, 
Symeon was expelled to Kastoria, Yet their relations cannot have been too un- 
friendly, for Symeon had married Nikephoros' sister Thomats* Nikephoros prob- 
ably favoured his brother-in-law!s claim to the Serbian throne. Symeon attracted 


" 3 
a large following of Albanians and Greeks, who proclaimed him emperor at Kastoria, 





(1) Lemerle, 'Juge-général', 31i; idem, 'Documents et problèmes nouveaux concer- 
nant les Juges-généraux!, Delt. Chr. Arch. Et., hth ser., iv (196h) (Mélanges 
G. Sotiriou), 29-lh. 


(2) Papadopoulos, Genealogie, nos. 338-40. 





(3) Chr. Ioan., $1 2-9. 
(L) ibid.* 2. 


(5) foid. 5 lj. 
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At the head of an army h000-5000 strong he set off to dispute the throne with 
Du$an's son, Stephen Uroš V. While he was at the borders of Serbia, however, 

he heard of Nikephoros' death, which caused him to abandon his enne 
gaining control of 'fhessaly, he made his capital at Trikkela. Summoning his 
wife Thomais from fastoria, he left her in charge of his court and his two chil- 
dren, à boy and a girl, while he went to lay claim to PER The Epirots gladly 
welcomed him as emperor, and handed over Arta, Ioannina, and other strongholds. 
The 'Christ-loving' emperor Symeon rewarded the local magnates PSP. and 
hurried back to Thessaly to deal with an invasion by Radoslav Hlapen. 

l Hlapen was a Serbian ‘satrap! who had gained control of several Byzahtine 
strongholds, including Herrhoia. He later married Oregozy Preljub's widow Eirene, 
whom Nikephoros 11, on teking power in Trikkala, had sent to Serbia along with 
her young son Thomas. Having by Serbian lew a claim to Thessaly through his mar- 


riage, Hlapen marched against the province, bringing his stepson Thomas Preljubo- 





vić». He took Damasis by siege, but soon afterwards came to terms with Symeon 

and relinquished it. By the same agreement, Thomas Preljubovié entered Trikkala 
and was betrothed to Symeon's daughter Maria in a ceremony performed by the Metro- 
politan of Larissa. He returned with Hlapen to Macedonia, where his bride 


Joined him when she became of marriageable age, 





(4) R. Mihaljčić, 'Bit«a kod Aheloja', 274-5, following the I7th-century history 
of Orbini, says that Symeon was thwarted by his failure to take Skodra in 
Albania; he dates the siege to the summer of 1358, and concludes that from 
1358 to 1359 Symeon ruled an 'empire! limited to Kastoria and the surround- 
ing territory. See Dom Mauro Orbini -Rauseo, il regno degli Slavi, hoggi 
corrottamente detti Schiavoni, Historia (Pesaro, 1601], 270; Serbian trans- 
lation and commentary by F. Barisió, R. Samaréié, S. Cirkovié, Kraljevstvo 
Slovena (Belgrade, 1968), 45, 311. 








(2) Chr. Ioen.,5 5; supra, 39, 


(3) 


E.g. his chrysobull of danuary [361 for John Tzaphas Orsini Doukas, lord of 
arta: md, iii, 126-9; Solovyev/tloSin, no. 32, pp. 230-9. 


Ui) Chr. Ioan, if 6-7; Hicol, Meteora, 62. 


( 


νι 


) Uhr. loan., : 7. 5. Uirac Estopanan, bizancio y Espana (#arcelona, 1913), 
i, 123-5, rightly zoints out that some rearr angement and amplification of 
the Uhronicie is necessary here. 
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'The emperor Symeon, caring only for Viachia, left the whole of Aitolia in 
the hands of the Albanians! ( ὁ δὲ βασιλεὺς Συμεὼν μόνης φροντίζων τῆς 
Βλαχίας, τὴν Αἰτωλίαν ἅπασαν τοῖς ᾿Αλβανίταις παραχωρεῖ) only 
the city of loannina did not submit to them, and here many of the noble inhabit- 
ants of Vagenetia took refuge. ‘The people of Ioannina sent to Symeon and asked 
him for a leader. He recommended Thomas Preljubovié. Thomas, who was living 
at Vodena (Edessa), gladly accepted the invitation. In 1367 he with his wife, 
tthe righteous Angelina Palaiologina' took up residence in fais From this 
point the Chronicle tells what the citizens suffered fron him and from the 
Albaniaris. 

The Chronicle in its preoccupation with Ioannina does not tell us much that 
we should like to know about Thessaly. However, the outline which it gives is 
confirmed, clarified, and only occasionally corrected by other sources. The 
Chronicle says thet Symeon abandoned Ais claims” to the Serbian empire as a whole 
as soon as he learned that he could inherit Nikephoros' principality. The Serbs, 
in fact, did not take these claims at all seriously. Symeon may not have been 
so devoid of military or political talent as Jireček assumed, but the fact that 
his mother and wife were Greek certainly counted against him, Hlapen's invasion 
may have reflected the antagonism of the Serbian element in northern Greece. 
it was the Greeks and Albanians who formed Symeon's army and proclaimed him em- 
peror; his empire consisted of towns dominated by oild-established Greek families 
and mountains ruled by Albanian tribes. Dušan had sought to make himself Byzan- 
tine emperor with Serbian resources, Symeon, by contrast, relied on the Byzan- 


tine element in DuSan's empire to strengthen his hand among the Serbs. His title 





(I) Chr. Ioan., $ 8, p. 19. 
(2) Ibid. $ 9. 


(3) C.J. Jireček, Geschichte der Serben, i, hih-5. 


“seems also to have had a second son, Stephen, 
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EU 


reflected this change in emphasis: ‘Emperor of the Greeks and Serbs' ( πι στὸς 
βασιλεὺς καὶ αὐτοκράτωρ ῥωμαίων καὶ Σέρβων ΓΣερβίας]} to which in 
1366 he added tand of every Albanian! (wa) παντὸς ᾿Αλβανοῦ). He- used the 
name Palaiologos and gave his children those of Doukas and κος fhe Chron- 
icle and the documents of Zavlantia and the Meteora show that Symeon was highly 
regarded by his Greek subjects, 

The two children of Symeon mentioned in the Chronicle are well-known. The 
boy was his son and successor John, who appears from an inscription in the met- 
ropolitan church of Kastoria to haye been associated with the throne as early as 
1359-60. The girl, Maria, is frequently mentioned in the Chronicle, because 
after 1367 she was married to both the despots who ruled in Ioannina: Thomas 


Preljubovió, and, after his death in December 1384, Esau Puondelmonti. Symeon 
6 





It is difficult to determine the exact extent of Symeon's empire, but the 
evidence suggests that the greater part of Thessaly, the greater part of Epiros 
and a portion of western Macedonia acknowledged his sovereignty: roughly the 


are which had constituted the old ‘Despotate' of Michael II Komneno-Doukas. 





(1) Byzantis, i, 569-73 (Subotić, Ih5-7); zantis, ii, 80 (Solovyev/MoSin, 228); 
ἘΠΕ. 
Ferjancic, Tesalija, ἱι-5. 


(2) Byzantis, ii, Oh (Solovyev/soSin, 256). 


(3) Α.Κ. Orlandos, Τὰ Βυζαντι νὰ μνημεῖα τῆς Καστοριᾶς, Arch. Byz. Mn. Ell., 
iv (1938), 97-9; Lascaris, 'Byzantinoserbica', 283-4. 


(h) See however Jerome Zurita, Anales de la corona de Aragon, ii (Saragossa, 1668), 
fols. 336-7, who says that Symeon's Greek and Latin subjects were ‘muy des- 
contentos! witn his rule. The relevant passage of Zurita is reproduced and 
commented by R.-J. Loenertz,'Une page de Jérôme Zurita relative aux duchés 
catalans de Gréce', Κεν. Et. Byz., xiv (1956), 158-68; Lascaris, 'Byzantino- 

serbica', 317. 





(5) C£. n. 3. 


(6) His existence is attested by several sources; the evidence is fully presented 
and comrented by Lascaris, 'byzantinoserbica!', 310-9. 
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Symeon was threatened by no major enemies and was constitutionally autonomous, 
Yet he wielded much less real power then Hichael had done. Experience taught 
him that he couid not rule both Epiros and Thessaly effectively, so he confined 
himself to Thessaly. ‘his is an eloquent comment on the changes that had taken 
place in northern Greece over the past century. Epiros, once the bastion of 
western Greek indepencence, had become little more than an extension of Albania. 
Arta, its southern capital, went the way of Neopatras after remoteness from 
Macedonia ceased to be an advantage. Byzantine civilisation in the lands of 
the old 'Despotate! was now preserved within the walls of Trikkala, Ioannina, 
and Kastoria. A comparative study of these three cities might be instructive, 
for all had important features in common, All lay relatively far from the sea, 
on the edge of the Pindos. All claimed the archangel Michael as their patron. 


Alth g Kastoria had been a flourishing commercial centre in the middle Byzantine 








Period, all three towns reached their zenith in the Ihth century. It is possible 
that their rise was connected with ihe growing influence of the Albanians who 
dominated the mountainous triangle between them and who, as we have seen, were 
an important constituent of Symeon's subject population. That Symeon chose to 
rule from Trikkala is not altogether surprising. It was not ismediately sus- 
ceptible to the worst Albanian excesses, as was Ioannina, or to the gangers of 
a Serbian invasion, as was Kastoria. Above all, it commanded some of the rich- 
est agricultural land west of the Strymon valley. 

Symeon's chrysobulis for Zavlantia are very much in the Thessalian tradition. 
The earlier, of August 1359, begins by acknowledging that the monks 'pressed and 
laboured with all their strength for my natural inheritance, Trikkala, to become 


Subject to my majesty! (ἔσπευσαν xai ἐνηργήσαντο κατὰ πᾶσαν ἰσχῦν καὶ 
ἣν φυσικήν μον κληρονομίαν, τὰ Iptx- 


ουλοσύνην xal ὑποταγὴν τῆς βασιλείας μου). 


δύνσμιν αὐτῶν εἰς τὸ γενέσθαι 


el 


e 


καλα, εἰς τὴν 





(I) Eyzantis, ii, 73 (Solovyev/xzoSin, 218). 
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Symeon made some donations and, as Dušan had done for Lykouseda, increased the 
monastery's yearly supply of salt. In the chrysobull of 1366, the prooemium 
states that the emperor, on taking possession of Vlachia, had found «he monas- 
teries and churches ruined on account of recent disorders, but well disposed to 
accept his rule. Zavlantia was particularly zealous in his cause. The monks 
Showed 'every sign of servitude, loyalty, submission, and pure love to my majesty, 
from whom they were to have received great security and assistance, but business 
intervened and the monastery received no worthy recompense'(ndoav δουλοσύνην, 
πίστιν καὶ ὑποταγὴν καὶ καθαρὰν ἀγάπην εἰς τὴν βασιλείεν μοῦ, καὶ 
ἔμελλον, ἵνα ἀπολαύωσι μεγάλης ἀναδοχῆς καὶ βοηθείας παρ᾽ αὐτῆς, ὁ 


αιρὸς δὲ καὶ τὰ πράγματα ἐνεπόδισαν καὶ οὐδὲν ἐγένετο ἀμοιβὴ ἀξία 
I 





Al 


pòc τὴν µονήν). For this reason they were permitted to build a tower (πύργον) 


for their defence. Symeon pledges that neither he nor his children nor any suc- 
cessor will lay hands on this tower, for he 'is-greatly obliged' (πολλὰ χρεωστεῖ 
καὶ ὀφείλει) to the monastery. This chrysobull is a 61’ ὁρχωμοτιχοῦ χρυσό- 
βουλλος ος The formula of the oath is nearly identical to that of Stephen 
Dušan for lykousada, but resembles that of slichael Gabrielopoulos in that S, Mic- 
hael is named among the holy persons. The inclusion of this warrior archangel 
may, as Solovyev suggests, give these oaths a military Haie but it must 


have been due primarily to the consideration that S. Michael was the patron 


saint of Trikkala. 





(I) Byzantis, ii, 8I (Solovyev/k 
(2) Ibia. 84 (256). 





(3) Solovyev, 'Arkhonty!, 167-8. 


(L) Appendix II, iii, 25 - iv, 2. 





Symecn died some time before November 1372, when his son John issued two 
n 
charters for the Meteora, 'Siniga', the ‘Emperor of the Greeks and Serbs', may 


not have performed eny memorable political or military feat, but he was the 
first medieval Thessalian ruler to give full theoretical expression bo de facto 
local autonomy, and the first to take a deep personal interest in the region's 
Spiritual life. In the circumstances of the time, to have kept his throne as 


long as he did was itself quite an achievement. 


John Uroš Palaiologos, 1371-1373. 





The short reign of John Üro$ is known to us from the two documents which he 
issued while in power, and from Orbini. According to the latter, Symeon's elder 


son, 'Duca!, was a strong and popular ruler, 'Clapeno', a powerful baron in 


..ireece whose -daugnter-he-had-merried;-grew jealous of him, fearing that he would 


try to make himself ruler of 'Rascia! [?Serbia]. So ‘Clapeno' plotted to destroy 
his son-in-lzw. With the help of various bishops and monks of the region, he 
deceived 'Duca! into coming to Kastoria where, breaking his promise not to harm 
him, he put out his eyes and sent him to 'those parts of Viachia which adjoined 
the Morea and Negropont, where lived his brother T Stephen, when he 
came of age, married the daughter of Francesco Giorgi, lord of Messara and many 
other towns and territories on the coast between Romania and Negropont. 

Orbini's account hes been accepted as essentially reliable. One may doubt 
whether John Uroš married a daughter of Kadoslev Hlapen; possibly there is con- 


h 


fusion with John's successor in Trikkala, whose wife was celled Maria Radoslava, 





(I) byzantis, ii, 9-13 (Soiovyev/foSin, 208-15); Lascaris, 'Byzantinoserbica!, 

287-9h. 

(2) Orbini, il regno Gepli Slavi, 270-I; reproduced by Loenertz, 'Une page de 
Jérôme Zurita!, 163-h, ana Lascaris, ‘Byzantinoserbica', 318. 


} This is presumably the basis for the almost universal assum 
$ Y 
was lord of rharsala and Domokos. 





tion that Stephen 





(E) V. Laurent, 'Une nouvelle iondation monastique des Choumnos; la Néa Moni de 
Thesselonique', Hev, Et. byz., xiii (1955), I28-30; Lascaris, 'Byzan 
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it seems unlikely that John tried to make himself ruler of Serbia - the allusion 


is surely to his father. There is, however, documentary evidence that Hlapen 
I 
ruled in Kastoria about this time. As ror Stephen, his marriage to the daughter 
2 
of Francesco Giorgi, lord of Eoudonitza, is not recorded in any other source. 


On I7 August 1386 he was about to wed Maria, daughter of Don Luis Fadrique, 

Count of Salona, and Helen dantakouzene, but a year later Maria married the Cat- 
3 

alan husband whom the king of Aragon had originally proposed. 


Whether blinded or not, and whether he abdicated or was deposed, the emperor 
[η 


John Uroš had by November 1381 become the monk Ioasaph. A document issued at 


Trikkala in June 1373 refers to the regime ( éxixpácveid of the righteous cae- 





sers Alexios Angelos Philanthropenos and Maria his wife ! (τῶν εὐσεβῶν xaicá 
᾿Αλεξίου ᾿ Αγγέλου Φιλανθρωπινοῦ καὶ Μαρίας τῆς αὐτοῦ συδύγου): 
As we have seen, Maria had the name Radoslava, which suggests that she was a 


-laughter of Hlapen, and that he had hada hand in the change of rulers. 





The emperor John Uroš is a fleeting and shadowy figure, but the monk Ioa- 
6 
seph was a major personality of his time. Like his namesake, the ex-emperor 


John Cantacuzene, with whom he has wishfully been confused, he continued to be 





(X) A.P. Každan, 'Dva pozdnevizantijskikh iz sobranija P.I. Sevastianova!, 
Viz. Vrem., N.S. xxvii (1949), 317-20; Lascaris, 'Byzantinoserbica', 207-9l. _ 


(2) Loenertz, ‘Jéréme Zurita’, I6)-5, 


(3) Rubio y Lluch, Diplomatari, nos. 591, 605, 615; Loenertz, 'Jéréme Zurita’, 
159, 161-3; idem, ‘Athénes et Néopatras, I', 177; Nicol, Kantakouzenos, nos. 
52-3. 
(4) Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 31k. 


(5) byzantis, ii, 98-I00. The document is of the IIth indiction; Bees dated it 
to 1388, but Ferjantié, Tesalija, 166-7, has shown that the Hetropolitan of 
Larissa who signed it, Neilos, had been replaced by 1367. The only diffi- 
culty in dating it to 1373 is the text's reference to a 'long interval! be- 
tween the hegemony of the present rulers and that of Symeon Uroš. 


x d med 27-38... Hm Ν 
(6) N.A. bees, Byzantis, i, 236 k 3 idem, 'Geschichtliche Forschungsresultate 
und Mönchs- und Yolkssagen über die Gründer der Heteorenklóster', Eyz.neugr. 
Jahro., iii (1922), 36L-L03; Nicol, Meteora, IOI-2; supra, 55. 
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consulted on political matters; the sources continue to refer to him as basileus. 
At the end of 1384 ne went to help his sister Maria settle the affairs of Ioan- 
nina after her husband, the Gespot Thomas Preljubovié, was murdered on 23 Decem- 
ΚΗ He stayed to welcome Thomas! successor, Esau buoncelmonti (3I January 1385), 
and to witness his wedding to Maria, for which the kaisarissa Maria Radoslava and 
his brother Stephen also came. After helping the new ruler to become established 
he returned to Thessaly. His sister entrusted various treasures to his safe- 
keeping, but by May 1386 she considered that the situation in Ioannina was suf- 
ficiently stable for her to take these Gus 

loasaph took his monastic vocation Seriously. S. Athanasios considered him 
a worthy successor and, on his death bed, deeply regretted that loasaph was then 
(1383) in Thessalonica. In 1387-8 loasaph completed an enlarged reconstruction 
nf the katholikon of tus Νο taozone—tn-£59009-te approved a Stylite community's 
move to the Hypselotera n. He is next heard of on Mt. Athos, whither, pre- 
sumably, he had fled from the Turkish invasion of Thessaly in 1393. In October 
1394 he obtained for himself and his three companions - Serapion, Philotheos, 
and Gerasimos - five adelphata from the monastery of NS Next uda νὰ 


mias, Protos of Athos, confirmed his tenure of certain properties in Karyes. 





(I) Chr. Ioan., 28-31, 

(2) Byzantis, ii, 20-3 (Solovyev/MoSin, 290-7). 
(3) Eyzantis, i, 253-h. 

(1) Ibid. 250, 583-6; su ra, ΘΈ. 

(5) byzantis, i, 275-6; Supra, 62-3. 


(6) Byzantis, i, 271-3. 


(7) Actes de Dionysiou, no. 7, ου. 68-73. 








but he returned to Thessaly in 1396, and in I400 sold his Athonite possessions 
i 


to the monastery of Dionysiou. He receives high praise in documents which the 
2 
Metropolitan of Larissa issued to the meteoron in IhOI-2. He lived until short- 
3 
ly after 2) February 1423, the last male descendant of Stephen Nemanja, like 


whom he was remembered almost as a saint. 


L 
The caesars Alexios and Manuel Angelos Philanthropenos, 1373-1393. 





The origins of tha “men who ruled Thessaly in the twenty years before the 
Turkish conquest are obscure. Their names Angelos and Philanthropenos suggest 
that they may have been descended from the former kephale of Vlachia, John An- 
gelos, or from Syrgiannes, both of whom had been important figures in western 
ώς 

Alexios appears in 1373 with the title of caesar which, as Loenertz has 

- COUP ak ante ees ας vogue among the Serbs than in 
Byzantium; it may therefore have come from Symeon or John Uroš. Yet it was cer- 
] tainly confirmed by the Palaiologoi. A document of 1381 says that Alexios and 
his wife 'by Divine Providence and by the mercy of our righteous lords and em- 
perors worthily steer the bark of Vlachia! (Θεοῦ προνοίᾳ καὶ ἐλεημοσύνη” 
τῶν κραταιῶν καὶ ἁγίων εὐσεβῶν αὐθεντῶν ἡμῶν καὶ βασιλέων τὸ τῆς 


Βλαχίας σκάφος σεπτῶς ἔτυχον πηδαλιουχεῖν). John V Palaiologos, his 





(I) Actes de Dionysiou, no. 9. 

(2) Byzantis, ii, 42-9. 

(3) Ibid. 52-5. 

(h) R.-J. Loeneríz, 'Notes sur le règne de rianuel II à Thessalonique', Byz. Zeit., 
1 (1957), 390-h; G.T. Dennis, The Reign of rianuel II Palaeologus in Thessa- 


lonica (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, clix) (Rome, 1960), 99-100; Nicol, 
Meteora, 65-9; Ferjancic, Tesalija, 263-81. 








(5) A Micnael angelos Philanthropenos lived at serres about this time: Actes de 
Xutlums, 127, 130. 


(6) R.-J. »oeneriz, 'Un prostagma perdu de Théodore Ier Paléologue regardant 
Thessalonique (1300/827)!, Ep. Et. Hyz. Sp., xxv (1955), 170-2. 


(7) Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 306. 
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two sons Andronikos ÍV and nanuel II, and his grandson John VII all claimed the 





imperial title at this, “it is lixely that Alexios owed allegiance to John V, 
D 


and above all to Manuel II, who as early as [371 received from his father a 


grant of lifelong anthority over those towns which he had won or might-yet win 
I 
from the Serbs in Macedonia and Thessaly. 
2 
From 1382 to 1387 Manuel II was established as emperor in Thessalonica. 


Alexios Angelos possessed properties in and near the city, to which his title 


was confirmed by ὀρχωμοτικὸν προσταγμάς. 1380) of the despot Theodore Palaio- 
3 ; 
logos, and then by chrysobull of Hanuel II (1382-h). We know of these documents 
k 


through records of donations to the Nez Moni of Thessalonica, a community with 


which he had close ties. In January I38L, he presented the monastery with the 
6 
kastron of dolydros, and in December 1389 he donated the monydrion of S. Photis 


within the city. This is the last mention of him. By 1392-3 he had been suc- 
8 


(1 
ceeded in Thessaly by his brother/Manuel, who also had the title of caesar. 
A 





(I) The source is the prooemium to a chrysobull written by Demetrios Cydones: 
Dolger, Regesten, no. 3130; text partially reproduced by K. Sathas, Docu- 
ments relatifs à l'histoire de la Grèce au Moyen Age, iv (Paris, 1882), 

XVIL, n. I. modem histercene-de-met-seenr-tuntmive mate ernoogh of -tiris evidence 





(2) G.T. Dennis, ορ. cit.; J.W. Barker, Manuel II Palaeologus (1391-Ih25). A 
Study in Late byzantine Statesmanship (New brunswick, N.J., 1963), LS-59. 








(3) Loenertz, 'Un prostagma perdu’, 
(L) Ge Theocharides, ‘A Néa Movi) Θεσσαλονίκης » Mak., iii (1953-5), 328-52. 


(5) One of the monks, Neophytos, sat on a tribunal which Alexios called in Thes- 
saly in 1368: Byzantis, ii, 25. 


(6) G. Theocharides, Δύο νέα ἔγγραφα ἀφορῶντα εἰς τὴν Néav Μονὴν Θεσσα- 
λονίκης, Hak., iv (1955-60), 32I-2. ` : 


(7) V. Laurent, 'Une nouvelle fondation monastique des Choumnos', 129. 


(8) Byzantis, ii, 36-8 - the last documentary mention of a Christian ruler in 
Thessaly. 
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Manuel lived in Thessalonica after the Turkish conquest of Thessaly (1393) and 
ne 


married into the local family of AllelouYas. If Lascaris is to be believed, he 
governed the city in a short period of independence from the Hos. and cied 
before Il April i. 

Thus from 1373, if not earlier, to 1393, Thessaly returned to the Byzantine 
jurisdiction, Alexios and Manuel Angelos no doubt ruled as independently as any 
of their predecessors. But this can hardly have cause/concern at a time when 
the empire was divided among many claimants, when βωμό σος were the order of 


the day, and when the Ottoman Turks were about to engulf the remnants of the 


Byzantine world. 


The Turkish Conquest, 1393. 





After their establishment in Europe (135), the Ottoman Turks expanded 
rapidly at the expense of all the Balkan powers. Under Sultan Murad IV (1360- 


£389) they conquered Thrace, crushed the Serbs at the battle of the Maritsa (1271) 





and made byzantium a vassal state. For five years the emperor Manuel II put up 
a brave resistance at Thessalonica, but in 1387 he was forced to abandon the city. 
Murad IV was killed in the moment of final victory against the Serbs at ossovo 
(1389). However, his son Bayezid I (1389-102) was an even more formidable 
adversary. 

The Ottoman presence had alraedy been felt in Thessaly and Epiros. Thomas 


Preljubovié had twice invited the Turks to fight against the Albanians, though he 





(I) S. Kugéas, 'Notizbuch eines Beamten der Metropolis in Thessalonike aus dem 
Anfang des XV. jahrhunderts', Eyz. Zeit., xxiii (1920), 153; M. Lascaris, 
Naot xai Μοναὶ Θεσσαλονίκης τὸ 1h05 εἰς τὸ 'O6o(mopixóv τοῦ éx 
Σμολὲνσκ Ἰγνατίου, Τόμος Κωνστ. ἁρμενοπούλου (Thessaloniki, 1952), 

333 ff. 

(2) Ibid. 336, 30: ref. to patriarchal letter of 139), MM, ii, 201. Theocha- 
rides, op. cit.(supra, 261, n. 6) does not disagree with Lascaris as G. Den- 
nis, 'the Second Turkish Capture of ‘thesselonica', byz. Zeit., lvii (I96h), 
57 n. 6I, supposes. bayezid's autiority over the city 1307-9 may only 
have been nominal; Barker, manuel ii, appendix 2. 











(3) Lascaris, op. cit. 336-7; F. DOlger, aus den Schatzkammern des Heiligen ber- 
D. cit 3 ger, 
ges (Munich, I9h8j, 265-8 - ref. to John angelos Philanthropenos, ‘nephew 
of the late czesert. 
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1 
later professed loyalty to manuel II. Thomas Xeros, chartophylax of the bishop- 


ric of frikkala, wrote &pprekensively that in 1385-6 'the Agarenes became lords 
not oniy of berrhoia but of nearly everything under the ne Khaireddin Pasha 
Sera tated, even if he did not conquer, Sitros, Ly«ostomion [?], and Lerissa in 
1386. In 1390-1 the ruling caesar, along with Esau buondelmonti, spéht fourteen 
months serving at bayezid's court, which shows that they, like their emperor, 
were now Ottoman Όρων, 

In the winter of 1393 Bayezid marched ‘against Thessaly and its rulers the 
"Epikernaioi"! ( ἐπὶ Θετταλίαν καὶ τοὺς ταύτῃ ἡγεμόνας ᾿Επιχερναίους 
τοὔνομα )....'He took Ῥοποκος, its ruling Epikernaios being absent, and ‘the 
town of Pharsala, which also came under the Epikernaioi! (τῆν τε Δομοκίην 


παρέλαβεν, ἐκλιπόντος τοῦ ἐν αὐτῇ ἡγεμόνος ᾿Επικερνέω, καὶ δὴ καὶ 


Ρ a ` n , x ee EN 
Φαρσάλων πόλιν, καὶ ταύτην ὗπο ᾿Βπιχερναίων ἐπικρατουμένην ὑφ᾽ αὐτῷ 





ἐποιήσατο]. Modern authorities assume that the Epikernaioi to whom Chalco- 


condyles refers are to be identified with Alexios and Manuel Angelos, as the 
6 
descendants of some pinkernes - John Angelos or Syrgiannes have been: suggested. 





(I) Chr. Ioan. ,§§ 23-5. 
(2) Byzantis, i, 236°; bees/Vranoussis, Catalogue, p. 568. 


(3) 'Cityoz ,Caibisar, JeniSehir': F. Taeschner end P. Wittek, 'Die Vezirfamilie 
der Ganderlyzade', Der Islam, xviii (1929), 7h-5. 


(4) Chr. Ioan., $ 35. 

(5) chalcocondyles, I, 61-2; on the date, see R.-J. Loenertz, 'Pour l'histoire 
du Péloponnése au XIVe siécle', (Rev.)Et. Byz., i (19h32: Bucharest, IOhh), 
177-8. 


(6) Bees, ορ. cit.(supra, 272 n. 6), 376 n. 5; H. Lascaris, Naot xai Μοναὶ, 
Nicol, Meteora, 66 n. 38; Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 280. 
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If so, it is strange that men who had the title of caesar should have been re- 
membered by an ancestor's lowly rank. In any case, the Epikernaioi are mention- 
ed in connection with Pharsala and Domokos, not with "rikkala. ‘heir identity 
is, I suggest, apparent in the synodal judgment of 138I. The council which 
issued this document included not only the notables of Trikkala and Phanari, 
but also several from neighbouring M. Among the signatories two, Theodore 
Sebastopoulos and one Peter, held the title of MENS It seems likely that 
they were present as the principal representatives of Pharsala and Domokos, and 
that they are the persons mentioned by Chaleocondylos. 

The conquest of 1393 was not final. Bayezid settled many Turks in Puis 
but according to one contemporary observer the 'infidelity' of the region was not 
complete until 1403-4. Even then, a local manuscript note tells us, Phanari, 
Which fell on II July ilOh, regained its freedom on 30 September. ‘The Ottoman 
regime was badly shaken after the battle of Ankara (1109), and for some years 
Min Bvsantinus sintasi a ἕασε- αἱ ερ tm Thhk the despot of Mistra, the 
future and last empsror Constantine Dragases, penetrated as far north as Agrapha 
on his victorious march through Greece, and may have installed a governor at 
Phanari. The Christian life of Thessaly continued undisturbed. But here after 
1393, as in the whole Greek world after I,6I, 'there were no more despots, sebas- 
Xokrators, and caesars; the Sultan's firman replaced the imperial chrysobull!, 
These names had been the stuff of local history, and their passing marked the 


end of an era, 





(I) Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 308. (8) Nicol, Last Centuries, 433. 
(2) Ibid. 316. ` 
(3) Chalcocondyles, 1, 93. 


(4) Sp. Lampros, Βραγέα Χρονικά eg, κ. Amantos, ἄνημεῖα τῆς Ἑλληνικῆς 
i (athens, 1932), 58. Ἱστορίας, 





(5) Olympistissa cod. i89, rol. 159 v. : E. Skouvaras, 





371. 


(6) supra, II778- 


(7) Shalcocondyles, Li, 93; I 
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CHAPTER 6: Society in the vegion of Trikkala, 1313-1393. 





Between the collapse of the principality of Neopatras and the Turkish con- 
quest, exactly three quarters of a century elapsed, and ten political regimes 
came to power in Thessaly. ‘The local generations who saw. these rulers pass may 
be thought of as constituting a singe, continuous society. As we saw in the 
previous chapter, there is no evidence that the successive occupiers of the area 
made radical changes in its social composition and organisation (except, possibly, 
for Stephen Dušan), while there is much to suggest that their.rule depended on 
some kind of contract with established local interests. . Τη this,. the quick 
turnover of regime was a measure of social stability. Our main sources come 
from ecclesiastical institutions which maintained a continuous existence through- 
out the period, and occasionally the same documents bear witness to a similar 
continuity of local families. ‘he society of Ljth-century Thessaly η there~ 
fore, justifiably be considered in isolation from the political changes of the 
time. 

This survey is of necessity limited to a small geograhical area. The sour- 
ces speak of 'Vlachia' as a political unity and it is probable that the whole of 
Thessaly north of Othrys came under the Greek regimes described in Chapter 5, 
except for the period when the Catalans held Pharsala and Domokos (1319-2). 

Yet our evidence for the internal history of the province in the lhth century 

is limited almost exclusively to the region of Trikkala. This is partly due to 
the fact that the evidence consists of documents and hagiographical texts pre- 
served during the Turkish occupation in the monasteries of the Meteora and Dousiko. 
Yet even had the libraries of Makrinitissa and Marmariana survived intact, it is 
unlikely that they would add significantly to our knowledge of Thessalian society 


in the Ith century. Triksula was from 1318 the civil and ecclesiastical capital 





m 


of the province. 
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fhe churches ‘and monasteries of this locality were closely in 


touch with the authorities and thus received & preponderant share of attention 


and patronage. 
tery at &lasson, 


a library from Ὁ 


án interesting comparison 14 afforded by the Ulympiotissa monas~ 
which was in existence from the early {th century, and preserves 


efore the Turxish conquest. This, however, contains no relevant 


hagiographical material, and of the two surviving Ith-century documents one, 


a chrysobull att 
δο, it is intere 


ministrative div 


I 
ributed to Andronikos III, is probably a forgery. As forgeries 


sting for some touches of authenticity: it refers to a local ad- 


ision called a katepanikion, and to those who tyrannised over 
aoeepabkion. 


Ylachia! (οἱ τυραννήσαντες εἰς τὸν τόπον τῆς Βλαχίας). It is dated, 


appropriately, t 


imitation of And: 


o March 1336, and Seems, all in all, to have teen a wishful 


ronikos' chrysobulls for the monasteries near Trikkala. 


it is, in any case, legitimate to confine our Study to one centre, given 


the fragmentatio: 
that the town wi 
ent unit. This 


logan period, I 


n of the Byzantine world at this time. In Chapter I we suggested 
th its Surrounding monasteries and villages formed a self-suffici- 
unit was the basis of all provincial administration in the Palaio- 


ts self-sufficiency is illustrated throughout the Ihth-century 


Sources; in Thrace, Macedonia, and Epiros, Andronikos iii, Cantacuzene, asd Dušan 


made their conqu 
provincial solid 
how here, too, p 


of a large town. 


ests town by town. In Thessaly one has an impression of greater 
arity, but Michael Gaorielopoulos! privilege for Phanari shows 
arochial exclusiveness could operate, even within the hinterland 


Such parochialism was as much a matter of necessity as of choice: 


at a time when the plains of Vlachia were constantly under Catalan or Albanian 


attack, the only agricultural properties guaranteed to yield a profit were those 





(1) Dilger, ji 





M 
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within easy reach of some fortified settlement. The sources frequently allude to 
the violence and insecurity of the as So far had the fragmentation of Thes- 
saly gone by I37I that the Metropolitan of Larissa was largely ignored by his 
own FP 

The economy of medieval Greece was almost exclusively agricultural, and the 
structure of contemporary society was fundamentally expressed in the legal dis- 
trioution of landed wealth. This analysis may therefore begin by identifying 
the landowners of the region. 

The landowning class is never referred to as such, except in the vague sense 
that the rich are contrasted with the poor. tet: there was a fundamental distinc- 
tion between those who owned land and those who gua land belonging to others. 
This second group, the paroikoi, formed the byzantine peasantry of the later per- 
iod. Their status was not entirely that of free men: they and their descendants 
were tied to the land (thus acquiring the alternative name of proskathemenoi), and 
their manual labour and their produce were at their lord's disposal. As in west- 
ern Europe, however, their lot was not necesarily miserable. They covld own land 
apart irom that for which they were obliged, and their obligations could be com- 
muted to money rents. ‘There were different degrees within the peasant class, as 


3 


the variant names of douloparoikos and ptochos suggest. 





Within the landowning class there were two main groups: the lay and the 


ecclesiastical landowners. 





(1) Byzantis, ii, 81 (Solovyev/HoSin, 252), 86; Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 306. 
(2) mi, i, 587-9 


(3) See in general G. Ostrogorsxy, Guelques problémes d'histoire de la paysannerie 





byzantine (trussels, 1956}. 


w 








(a) Lay Landowners. 


The State. The State, represented by the emperor, was the main landowner, 


the source of land-legislation, and the main repository of land which, for one 
reason or another, went unclaimed. In Thessaly the state was represented by 
those dynasts or governors who succeeded, displaced, or served the government 
in Constantinople. Frequently the local ruler came from or had married into a 
family which in a private capacity owned land locally. ‘This makes it impossible 
to determine whether a distinction was always made between private and public 
estates, and if so, into which category fell the properties donated to various 
local monasteries by John the Bastard and his wife, John Orsini, Michael Mono- 
machos, John Angelos, Nikephoros II and Symeon UroS.. There are only two clear 
references to state land in our sources. One is to the stasis which after the 
decease of a certain Pegonites became 'public! (demosiakon; 85 distinct from 
basilikan). The other is toa δεσποτικὸν μονάμπελον within which Porta- 


2 
Panagia possessed a Plot.” That despotikos refers to the State seems to be in- 


dicated by the factethat the caesar Alexios Angelos compensated the monastery 
for its loss of this Vineyard with another 'which had been planted by Angelos 


[sc. John]! (9 ἐφύτευσεν ὁ ”Αγγελος). 


Individual landowners and lay families. The documents provide few details 





about lay land-holdings, but they do provide material for a basic prosopography 


of Thessaly in the Ith century. It is possible to identify three categories of 





(I) Byzantis, ii, 76 (Solovyev/HoSin, 222). 
(2) Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 31h. Cf. HM, vi, 257; Ferjenóióé, Despoti, 6. 
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individuals: 

i) those explicitly named as holders of land, either by private possession or 
state grant (pronoia, oikonomia); 

ii) ktetors, donors, and illegal exploiters of ecclesiastical property; 

iii) laymen who appear in some official or judicial capacity. 

I have chosen to include all three groups in a single alphabetical list, 
partly because they are quite liable to overlap, and partly because all had a 
conmon, immediate interest in the distribution of local agricultural wealth. 

The list excludes all identifiable paroikoi, all local rulers, and all churchmen 
without any evident private income. 

Monastic names are bracketed. ΑΠ asterisk denotes a probable resident 
of Trikkala. Footnote references are to occurrences of a surname outside Thessaly. 
1] ABOSGOS ('igoyóc) (GEORGILAS ) 


Ν. 
ante 1331 (1) donated property to Porta Panagia-[Aristarches, Documents] 36] 


2] *ALBANITES ( ᾿Αλβανίτης) 
(a) Alexios and (b) brother John 
1303-8 owners of village Klinovista, disputed boundaries with neighbouring 
monastery of Kalogeriane; 


(c) Manuel, (d) Michael, (e) Theodosios, sons of (a) 
1210 ἄρχοντες in tribunal called by Antonios of Larissa [Byzantis, ii, 6h]. 





3] Syr Alexios (ovp''AMÉx10«) > καβαλλάριος 
€. 1300 assisted in the cadastral survey of MIGIARES [Byzantis, ii, 6h]. 
L J+ ANDRITZAS ( ' ἐνδρίτξας) 


George 
13h2-8 δούξ of the χώρα of Prixkala under John Angelos [Byzantis, ii, 77 
(Solovyev/MoSin, 22h) 1. 





[2] rs, i, 268-712; Actes de vhilandar, no. i5T. 
7 
[3] The prefix 'syr' denotes Frankish origin: Binon, 'Prostagma'; Ostrogorsky, 
"the aristocracy in byzentium', 18 n. 70. 
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5 J|ARCHONTITZES {"Αρχοντίτζης) 
John πανευγενέστατος 
13h2-8 in boundary commission of John Angelos IByzantis, ii, 77 (Solovyev/ 
E Moáin, 22l)]. 





mon eet 





= (3) N. μέγας oë, "Ὑλυκύτατος ἀδελφός" οὔ £ 
1359-66 donated 2 properties to Zavlantia [Byzantis, ii, 83 (Solovyev/Mo&in, 
256) J. 
z (3) N. MALTABENOS (Ναλιασινός) 
1381 found to have Seized properties from Porta-Panagia [Heuzey, 'Jugement 
synodal', 310]. 


6 ΙΑΘΡΙΕΤΕΒ ('Aosi έτης) 


N. 
1359-66 donated 3 properties to Zavlantia , 
tante 1366 [Byzantis, ii, 83 (Solovyev/MoSin, 254) J. 


7 J*BALEAS (Βαλέας ) (57ΑΝΙΗΤΗΟΘ) 
N. λογοθέτης " 
1392-3 among πανενγενέστατοι ἄρχοντες approving a bequest to Zavlantia 


[Syzantis, ii, h0-2). 


8J«BALSAMAS ( Βαλσαμᾶς ) see GRAMMATIKOS i 7 n 2 

George ὁ τῆς Γραματικίσσης λεγόμενος, ὄντινα εἶχεν η τοιαύτη χώρα E] 

τῶν Tote εἰδήμονα τῶν πραγμάτων καὶ τοποδείκτην εἰς ἅπαντα, 

ἐπίτε ἀμπελίοις καὶ χωραφίοις, καὶ ἑτέροις τισίν 

1342-8 an old man, revealed the existence of land belonging to Zavlantia 
(Byzantis, ii, 77-8 (Solovyev/Mo3in, 22h, 226) ]. 


915 BARDANES (Βαρδάνης) 
Ν. D 
1340 archon in tribunal called by Antonios of Larissa; GOULENOS gambros 


Byzentis, ii, 6h]. 


10]«BODESES (Βοδέσες) : R 
(a) Constantine and (b) Ν. Βοδέσαι ; Βοδεσάδες 
1336 obtained topos 'of Hyaleas! from andronikos III i 
1336-40 held by prostagma part of the village of GOULENOS; encroached upon 
the neighbouring monastery of falogeriane [Byzantis, ii, 62-72]. 


= (2) N 
= (27) N. 7 
ante 1359 holder of oikonomia ab Voxista [Byzantis, ii, 75 (Solovyev/tiosin, 


200) ]. 





[5] Cantacuzene, ii, 556. 
— [6] anna Comnena, i, if; iii, 58 ff; Choniates, 251, 254, 560. 
[ο] Nicol, Despotate, 82-3. 
[10] η. Lascaris, 'Survivances dans la toponymie de la Macédoine des "Francs" 


d'avant et aprés la IVe Croisade!, byzantion, xxiii (1953), 7, believes 
ihe name to be of Latin, not albanian origin. 
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IL]&BOUTES (Ξούτης) 


12 


Demetrios 
1310 archon in tribunal called by Antcnios of Larissa [Brzentis, ii, 6h]. 


BOUTOMITES (Ῥουτομίτης) , Vucomity, Votemite) 
1303-8 Marshal (kephale) of Vlachia for Guy II de la Koche.{Supra, 222.]. 


I3]«BRAKOS (Bpáxoc) 


John 
1318-33 supervisor of boundary commission appointed by Stephen Gabrielopoulos 
12110 summoned to give testimony by Anteaios of Larissa [Byzantis, ii, 67-8]. 


IL J*CHLERINOS (Χλερι νός) 


Ν. 
ante 1381 donated topos to Porta-Panagis [Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 310]. 





Constantine (Kyprianos) πανευγενέστατος καὶ ἐνδοξώτατος 
ante 1366 financed the building of the church of the Hypapante at the Meteora 
{Byzantis, i, 573-4; Subotić, 150-1]. 





| I6]«DESES ( Δέσης) 


N. 
ante 1331 donated (?),properties to Porta-Panagia [4ristarches, μετα, 
31]. 


I7 }*DRAKONTARTES (Δρακονταετής) 





Ν. 


Y ante 1359, owner or tenant of Shop or market in Trikkala.[Byzantis, ii, 83 


(Solovyev/Mo3in, 25h)]. 


c 18]«GARARES (Γαράρης) 





Manuel πρωτασηκρήτις 
1392-3 kastrophylax of Trikkala; among 'mcst noble archons' witnessing a 
bequest [Byzantis, ii, [0-2], 


i9 |*GEORGILAS. See ABOSGOS. 





20 }*GOULENOS (Γουλῆνος) 


Ne 
ante [340 owner of village adjacent to monsstery of Kalogeriane; BARDANES 
his gambros [syzantis, ii, 64 ffl. 








[12] κ. Amantos, %$Gev τὸ ὄνομα Ἀουτουμί- Eli., ii (1929), lho; 





V. Laurent, Documents de siz tine. La Collection C. Orghidan 








(Paris, 1952), no. h22. 
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21] ος (Γραμματικός) 
*. o 
ante 1331 donated (2) property to Porta Panagia [Aristarches, 'Documents!, 26]. 


= (3) father of GRAHMATIKISSA, mother (7) of BALSAMAS. 


22] GROUZES (Γρουζῆς) 
(Matthew) 
ante ΠΟΙ, donated mills to the Meteoron [Byzantis, ii, li]. 


23]«GYMNOS (Γυμνός) 
Ne 
ante I38I his daughter Na. wrongfully holding gardens belonging to Porta- 
Panagia [Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 310]. i 


= (2) N., nephew of Na., mother of Bratianos and one other son 
1392-3 renewed bequest to Zavlantia formerly made under pressure from the 
kaisarissa (?Maria kadoslava Angelina) [Byzantis, ii, h0-2]. 


24] ERANISLAV (Χρανισθλάβος) 
Ieremias 
1318-5 holder of the bishopric of Stagoi.ÍByzantis, ii, 87]. 


Q5)*IERAIAS (“Ἱεραίας) (=(?) “Ἱερεύς) 
Ν. 
13h2-8 apographeus οἵ’ the chora of John Angelos [Byzantis, ii, 77 η 
MoSin, 22h) ]. 


26] KALOPHILES (Καλοφίλης) 
Constantine 
ο. 1300 assisted MIGIARES in the cadastral survey 
1303-8 issued Kalogeriane with documents supporting it in a dispute with 
the family of ALBANITES [Byzantis, ii, 6h]. 


26] KaLoTAS (Καλοτᾶς) 
N., with KOURBOULEAS owned topos in Voxista 
c. 1300 present in cadastral survey of MIGIARES 
1318-33 served on boundary commission appointed by Stephen Gabrielopoulos 
1340 summoned to give testimony by Antonios of Larissa [Byzantis, ii, 67-8]. 


28]&KOLYDaS ( Κολυδᾶ.ς) 
Ne 
I3LO gambros of ORPHANOIOANNES [Byzantis, ii, 7I]. 





[23] Laurent, Collection Orghidan, no. 311. 
[2h] Pachymeres, ii, 426. 
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29] KOMETOPOULOS (Κομοιτόπουλος) 
Loukas πανευγενέστατος καὶ ἐνδοξώτατος 
1362-3 kephale of Stagoi (7); assisted in the appointment of (Neilos) as 
aobot of Doupiane [iyzantis, ii, I5]. ssi 


30 J&KORESES (Κορέσης) 
(a) Stephen πανυπερσέβαστος 
1387-8 kephale of 2) Stagoi, doulos of the emperor (?) Manuel 11) 
1392-3 among'most noble archons! approving a bequest to Zavlantia 


[Eyzantis, ii, 27-9, 40-2]. 
(b) Hanuel (2) brother of (a) 


1392-3 also connected with the bequest to Zavlantia - (?) a relative of 
the legator (see GYMNOS). 


3I]*KOTEANITZES (Κοτεανίτξης) 


ante 1359 gave Zavlantia 2 stremmata of a vineyard bought from the stasis 
of Voulpavos [Byzantis, ii, 75 (Solovyev/MoSin, 220) ]. 


Na. (Loukiane, Theodoula) AOTEANITZENA, daughter of (a) πανευγενεστάτη 
1359-66 donated to Zavlantia L properties, including a church of the Three 
Hierarchs which she had built [Byzantis, ii, 83 (Solovyev/Mo&in, 25h) 1, 
ante 1373, near this, provided the Meteoron with kellion and anapausis 
| [Byzantis, ii, 99-100]. 
| 1381 wrongfully holding gardens near the kastron of Trikkala belonging to 
Porta-Panagia [Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal!, 312]. Wer πάς ὃς que Sd 
1392-3 still alive [D. Zakythinos, ἐνέκδοτα γράμματα περὶ τῶν Μονῶν 
τῶν Μετεώρων, Ell., x (1938), 283-h. 





32] KOUREOULEAS {ζουρβούλεας) 
George, from Voxista, floruit I300-40 [see KALOTAS ] 
?)c.1330 Έγγονος of nomikos of the bishopric of Trikkala [Eyzantis, ii, 67]. 





33 J«KOUTZALAS { πουτζαλᾶς) 
Peter 
i 1910 took part in boundery commission of Antonios of Larissa (Eyzantis, ii, ΤΙ] 


= (7) N. μέγας στρατοπεδάρχης . TR 
1336-8 donated metochion to Lykousada [Solovyev/ifoSin, 156. Ferjanéié, 
Tesalija, 182, thinks that he left Thessaly at the Serbian conquest]. 





[29] Cantacuzene, ii, 282. 
[30] actes de Kuilumus, index; Laurent, Co.lection Orghiden, no. lll; Polemis, 137. 


[31] rachymeres, i, Tl, h79-B; ii, 65-7, 257, οττε., 285, 619; actes de Chilandar, 
nos. II, 153 (cf. Actes d'Esphigménou, 112}. 





34] (Kyril) 


ante c, 


> ‘Gradistion! » 86-73 


for the uate, Supra, 22040. 
«ησιανός) 
Ante 1566, bequeathed Properties 


in lrikkala to Porta- 


Panagia [ zantis, ii, j 
7h, 83 (Solowe a 220,25: 
36 Jetasiookes ( Μακρογένης) 
(8) Michael 


a zantis, iis 
napi. 
37 FA'ALTASENOS See ARCHONTITZES 





endowed monasteries in the Meteora, became abbot of 
Srchinandri te, returned to Chrysenon {su ra, 56) 
drite Supra, 
39 ]anuej ὁ διοικητής » 9ikeios 

1315 lanas near Thess 


of John vr Cantacuzene 
7 Sent with r 


alonica confiscated and given to John Margarites 
eturnin 8n envoys [Ποποτ]ς, i 


g Thessali 'Praktikon inédit', 285; 
᾿ i E Cantacuzeng 
Kephale of Trikkala under John Angelos [ 


2 ii, 31r] 
Eyzantis, ii, 77 (Solovyey/ 
40 J&HICHALA cS (Μιχαλάκης) 
Ν. 


MoSin, 2215 Ἱ. 
ante 1336 Converted pa. 


rt of the Stasis of Pegonites to arable land; this 
Confirmed to him by Stephen Sabrielopoulos and by Prostagma of 
Andronikos 111, er disputed by Leo SPINGES 
Byzantis, ii, 76 (Solovyev/Mošin, 222)]- 
LI JeMIpxpas (Βίεκρας) 
+ μέγας πριμμιχήριος 
I3h0 Served in boundary commission or Antonios of Larissa [Byzantis, i1, 71. 
Ferjanéié, Teselija, 181, believes that he was not a member of the loca 3. 
aristocracy . e 


42] MIGYARES Giyiapac, "Írapnc) 
(&) John σεβαστός 
c. [300 Spographeus of Vlachia (tees, ‘Gradistion', 36-8; Zyzantis, ii, 64,68 = 
For the date, see Stora, 220-3 
(36) Gea. Chionides, Ἱστορία τα 








6:5 τῆς Βεροίας (Mhessalonixs, 1970), ii, i28, 
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Demetrios πρωτοβεστιάριος 
1392-3 among 'most noble archons' approving bequest to Zavlantia (Byzantis, di. 
10-2], 


L3 MILIARAS (MiArapüc) 
N., subordinate of Stephen Gabrielopoulos, seized land from ch. of..Trikkala 
Tante c. 1330 at Phanari of an illness prophesied to his wife at Trikkala 
by Kyprianos, Metropolitan of Larissa [Appendix II, xx-xxi]. 


4k] (Neilos) 
ante 1362 dikaios of the bishopric of Stagoi 
1362 protos of the skete of Stagoi 
ante May 1363 appointed abbot-of Doupiane 
1366-7 completed Hypapante monastery with help of Constantine (Kyprianos) 
1372 confirmed as ktetor of Doupiane and of the cave of Kyril at Mekane 
tante 1361, bequeathed kellia of S. Demetrios and Pantokrator to Meteoron 


(Supra, 56-7]. 








h5]«NEOLOS (Νέολος) 
Nikephoros 
13h0 archon in tribunal called by &ntonios of Larissa [Byzantis, ii, 64]. 


46] Nicholas χαρτουλάριος 
1300 assisted in cadastral survey of MIGIARES [Byzantis, ii, 6h]. 


4,7 NOTAROPOULOS {Νοταρόπουλος) 
(a) N. 
1381 dikaiophylax of the bishopric of Trikkala 


(ο) N., his son 
138I wrongfully held garden belonging to Porta-Panagia [Heuzey, 'Jugement 
synodal!,310]. 


L8 }#ORPHANOLOAINES ( ᾿Ορφανοιωάννης) 
N. 
ante 13Ο owner of the village of Samosada, unwittingly held property 
belonging to Kalogeriane [Eyzantis, ii, 70-1}. 


= (?) Theodore πανυπερσέβαστος, kepnale of Stagoi 
tante 1362 Eyzantis, ii, 91 (Solovyev/Moáin, 2h2); 
Bogiatzides, ii, 173]. 


h9 J«PaCHYS (Παχύς) 
N. 
ante 1336 with TANOS doner of 100 modia of land to Lykousada [Délger, Reges- 
ien, no. 2180]. 


5ο] reter ἐπικέρνης 
1381 signatory of synodel judgment [Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 316; supra, 
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51] SEbaSTuPOULOS {Σεβαστόπουλος) 
Theodore ἐπικέρνης 
1361 signatory of synodal judgment [Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 316; supra 


IR Gle 


πετ. 52 WSPINGES (Σπίγκης) 


( 


a) Constantine 


1318-33 subordinate of Stephen Gabrielopoulos 
ILO ἐπὶ τῶν ἀναμνήσεων , oikeios of Andronikos III [Eyzantis, ii, 66-7]. 
13112 400 modia of land confiscated by the opposition to John Cantacuzene 


{Lemerle, 'Praktikon inédit’, 285]. 


(b) Leo 
1336-11 obtained by ehrysobull the stasis of Pegonites, disputed this with 


MICHALAXES 
1340 archon in tribunal called by Antonios of Larissa 
*ante 1359 : [Byzantis, ii, 64, 7I, 76 (Solovyev/Mo¥in,222)] 


53 ]#STANIMIROS (Στανιμιρός) see BALEAS 


54} STROUBITENOS (Στρουμπητηνός) 


Theodosios (?) archon 
1388 signatory of episcopal document of Stagoi [Byzantis, ii, 29]. 


$5]*TANOS (Távoc) see PACHYS. 


56 


THEODORITZES (Θεοδωρίτχης) 


Ne 
I3h0 served on boundary commission of Antonios of Larissa [Byzantis, ii, TI]. 


57 )*THEOTOKES (Θεοτόκης) 


56 





George * 
ante 1359 donated houses and vineyards in Trikkala to Zavlantia 


[Byzantis, ii, 75, 83 (Solovyev/Mo3in, 220, 256). 


TOUNTOS (Τουντός) 
Alexios (?) archon 
1388 signatory of episcopal document of Stagoi {Byzantis, ii, 29 


59 ]«ZAKLEVANES { ζακλιβάνης, Ζαχληβάντης) 


(a) Andreas 
1340 archon in synod called by antonios of Larissa (Syzantis, ii, 6h, TI]. 





[51 


[52 





J Cantacuzene, i, 354; R.-J. Loenertz, Démótrius Cydonés, correspondence, ii, 


index 2; Actes de Dionysiou, no. 25. 
] Actes de Vionysiou, no. ih. 
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(b) N. 
1381 wrongfully held land belonging to Porta-Panagia [Heuzey, 'Jugement 
synodal', 310]. 


60] ZAMPATHRAS ( Ζαμπαθράς) 
Manuel, from Theodora 
ante 1333 served on boundary commission of Stephen Gabrielopoulos 


ante 130 [Byzantis, ii, 67-8] 





61 jezeRvos (Ζερβός) 
Ν. 
ante. 1331 donor of land to Porta-Panagia [Aristarches, 'Documents!, 37]. 


Since there is no. basis for a comparison of local secular estates, the re- 
lative importance of the individuals listed above must be assessed according to 
other criteria. Contemporaries recognised the predominance within the propertied 
class of a certain elite. In the tribunal which Antonios called in 1340 to regu- 
late the affairs of Kalogeriane, a number of members are mentioned by a 
These men are 'of the archons'(éx τῶν ἀρχόντων) and are given clear precedence 
over the group who are mentioned in second place and not listed individually: 
‘many of the stratiotai “and chrysobullatoi from Trikkala' (ἀπὸ τῶν Τρικαλιτῶν 
στρατιωτῶν καὶ χρυσοβουλλάτων πολλῶν). 

The term archon was of long standing among Greeks, and can be roughly trans- 
lated to mean ‘a member of the ruling class', or simply 'a ruler. In general it 
applied to men at the very top of the social ας. Of the archons who 
appear in 1310, three have family names - MAKROGENES, SPINGES, ZAKLEVANES - 
whose mention in other sources further testifies to their importance. In his 


chrysobull to John Angelos, Cantacuzene insisted that the archons of 'Vlachia! 


should have access to his court ánd its dignities (óooíxid. As we have seen, 





(I) Byzantis, ii, 63-h. 


(2) G. Ferrari, 'Formulari notarili inediti dell'età bizantina!, Bullettino dell" 
instituto Storico Italiano, xxxiii (1913), 59-60. - 


(3) Supra, 238. 
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in Epiros it was only the powerful (δυνάµενοι ) who were honoured with court 
titles (τιμαῖς » Elsewhere Cantacuzene tells us that when he dismissed the 
contingents from Thessaly and berrhoia in 1313, he dispensed two kinds of pat- 
rOnage: special rewards to the aristoi, and appropriate pronoia to the rest of 
the indo There seems to be no doubt, therefore, that the archons of our 
documents correspond to the ἄριστοι, δυνατοί, δυνάμενοι of the narrative 
sources. 

Three elements may be discerned in the social pre-eminence of this group: 
landed wealth, noble birth, and political influence. Wealth, in the nature of 
the evidence, is the least easy to detect, but where the other two elements are 
present it may be assumed to exist in an equal degree. Noble birth (εὐγένεια) 
was the hall-mark of the highest society, and usually implied an old connection 
with the imperial Pu Political influence had many aspects. A provincial 
aristocrat was powerful, basically, insofar as he commanded large economic re- 
sources which gave him a military Standing. Yet unless he could rule independ- 
ently, his power was effective only within a monarchical System, where it was 
tied to administrative functions and rewarded with conventional honours. These 
honours consisted of court titles; of economic rewards like land grants, ‘pensions , 
and tax-exenptions; and of marriage connections with families already prominent 
in the imperial service. In this, the aristocratic qualifications of any one 
family, although in the first place hereditary, could be considerably enhanced 


by association with the prevailing monarchical regime. The formulae which ex- 





(I) Supra, 229-9. $ 
(2) Supra, 2-2. 
(3) G. Weiss, Johannes Kantakuzenos, 6 ff. 


(4) N.B. the use of the name Komnenos as a Status-symbol: Ferreri, 'Formulari 
notsrili!, loc. cit. 
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pressed this association thus beceme the highest symbols of aristocracy itself. 
A man did not become the emperor's oixeios (doulos in his own signature) unless 
he was worth cultivating for his loyalty, and for him to be called the emperor's 
αὐτάδελφος or γλυκύτατος ἀδελφός implied 8 degree of near equality. ‘The 
epithets 'most noble mavevyevéotatoc) and 'most illustrious! ἐνδοξότατος) 
denote not only a man's high status but also the degree of favour in which he 
stood with the prevailing regime. 

This close association between political affiliation and social status 
should be born in mind when approacning the sources. The fact that a man is or 
is not mentioned with a court title or honorific epithet is not in itself a point 
for comparison with others described differently in the same context. Symeon 
UreS's chrysobull of 1359, referring to the period of John Angelos' rule, des- 
cribes ARCHONTITZES as paneugenestatos but does not similarly label the other 
men mentioned in the same passage; these were, however, the most important of- 
ficials in Trikkala, in the chrysobull of 1366, Archontitzes is described as 
megas doux and as the. emperor's glykytatos adelphos. This suggests that he was 
singled out for special mention in the eárlier document because of his intimacy 
with Symeon. That the other figures were not similarly designated may have been 
because they were dead by 1359 or had left Thessaly, or perhaps because Symeon 
regarded John Angelos with some disfavour.: It is interesting that in referring 
to former documents he calls Andronikos I ἀοίδημος βασιλεύς, John Orsini 
ἀοίδημος δεσπότης, Nikephoros XI, ἀοίδημος ἀδελφός... δεσπότης s while 
John Angelos is mentioned, without title, simply as his 9efoç. It is clear 
from another instance that Symeon did not attach much importance to titles that 
he nimsélfhad not granted. Α former kephale of Stagoi, Theodore ORPHANOIOANNES, 


had had had the title of panty persebastos, but the reference to him in Symeon's 
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prostagma of 1362 contains no hint of this; on the other hand, Symeon's own 
kephale, Loukas OMITOPOULOS, is decribed in a document of the next year as 
‘most noble! and 'most glorious. i 

It is probable, therefore, that the political changes or the time caused 
Some hierarchical changes within the archon class. We must also entertain the 
possibility that new elements were introduced into the aristocracy. This was 
certainly the case with the rulers themselves, and it may have been true of their 
subordinates: for example, Manuel the dioiketes, kephale of Trikkala under John 
Angelos, seems to have first gone to Thessaly in 1312. But it is unlikely that 
most local functionaries and dignitaries were drawn from outside the local archon 
body. As we saw in the previous chapter, each new regime was keen to present it- ` 
self as the guardian of the Status quo. In Thessaly the Status quo was that of 
an independent principality with its own semi-monarchical tradition, and thus, 
presumably, with a well-established power and patronage system which left little 
room for changes in structure or in personnel. 

Although it is fairly easy to isolate the greater aristocracy and. to discern 
the principles of their own internal hierarchy, it is harder to establish a common 
identity for the lesser Jandowners and to distinguish their upper and lower 
limits as a ashe In Thessalonica they formed a middle class (μέσοι ), but in 
most northern Greek towns, the other landowning elements are not distinguished 


2 
from the faceless mltitude(6 δῆμος, of πολλοί). ‘here are certain legal 





(I) The problem is discussed by Α.Ε. Laiou, ‘Byzantine Aristocracy!, Viator, iv 
(1973), Ihi-3, who Suggests, With reference to a Ilth-century praktikon, 
that !the economic cut-of? point for the greater aristocracy was an annual 
revenue of 80 hyperpyra. For the document: P. Schreiner, 'Zwei unedierte 
Praktika aus der zweiten Hëlfte des Ih. Jahrhunderts', Jahrbuch der Öster- 
reichischen Eyzantinistik, xix (1970), 38, 2-6: for the date and different 
interpretations as to the signiiicance of the praktika published by Schreiner, 
see G. Ustrogorsxy, 'Drei Praktika weltlicher Grundbesitzer aus der ersten 
Hälfte des lh. Janrhunderts', Zb. nad. Viz. Inst., xiv-xv (1973), Β1-101; 
N. Oikonomides, ‘iiotes sur un Praktikon de pronoiaire (juin 1323)', 

Travaux et iémoires,v335-l6. 








(2) E.g. Cantacuzene, ii, 352-3; iii, 130. 
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categories those who owed military service ( οἱ στρατιῶται, 7) στρατιά) 
those who benefited from common chrysobull {χρυσοβουλλάτοι ) or tax-exemption 
(ἐσκουσσάτοι ) - but these were not mutually exclusive, and the terms, unlike 


the words aristoi, dynatoi, archontes, did not imply any place within a hierarchy. 





The biographer of 8. Athanasios of the Meteora distinguished two kinds of laymen’ 
who uet to see Gregory the Stylite: ἄρχοντεςαπά ἀρχόμενοι z The small land- 
owners KALOTAS and KOURBOULEAS and the aunt of GYMNOS were obviously in a more 
lowly position vis-à-vis the authorities than, say, members of the SPINGES or 
KORESES families. The Zakonik of Stephen Dušan, which was strongly influenced 
by contemporary Byzantine practice, provides some interesting as A noble 
(vlastelin) and a 'gentleman' (vlastelijéié) were on the same footing where the 
ownership of property was concerned, but if the former insulted the latter he 
had to pay a fine of 100 hyperpyra, whereas if the insult happened in τμ 
the ‘gentleman’ was to be punished additionally by being beaten with sticks. : 
The term vlastelijéié, paralleled in Greek by the diminutive ἀρχοντόπουλος 
does however suggest the existence of a lesser aristocracy, with which it is 
probably legitimate to identify the bulk of ihe stratiotai. Even at this late 
date, many military holdings were νε, πα Yet the Byzantine stratiotes 
was a cavalryman, who had to provide a horse, weapons, and armour. Although not 
distinguished by birth or office, he was distinguished for his valour, and was 


addressed as 'most brave! (ἀνδρικότατε ). He could share in the medieval 





(I) Byzantis, i, 2ἱ5. Ν 
(2) See Articles 39, 50, 55, 75. 


(3) Actes de Kutlumus, no. 20; Heisenberg, Palaiologenzeit, l0; Laiou, ‘byzantine 
arsitocracy', loc. cit, 


ih) Ferrari, 'Formulari notarili', 61; i. Browning, Notes on Byzantine Prooimia 
(Wiener Eyzantinische Studien, I, Supplement), 22-3, 29-31. Cr. also the 
re-editions and analyses of aspects of these sources by N. onomides, 
'Contribution ἃ l'étude de la pronoia au XIIIe siécle', Rev. Et. Byz., xxii 
(1964), 156-75; Το Sevéenko, 'On the Prerace to a Praktikon by Alyates', 
Jahrbuch der Oste rreichischen Byzantinischen Gesellschaft, xvii (1966),65-72. 
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military mystique, which in all societies was an aristocratic preserve; 
official usage of the time defined three classes of society: the clergy, 8 
military, and the common mm. Τα Constantinople and Thessalonica the upper 
classes retained something of the cultured urbanity of Hellenistic and Roman 
times, but in the provinces, especially in Thessaly, the prevailing values Were 
'axritic! if not ‘chivalric’. The image conveyed in the French Chronicle of the 
Morea of the Thessalian aristocracy setting forth, several thousand strong» like 
a crusader host, is probably not far from the truth. 
The solidarity of the Thessaiian military landholding cless is apparens 
from Michael Gabrielopoulos' charter to the archons of Phanarie All the sup- 
plicants are described as archons, although some were ‘greater! and some ‘esser', 
and chrysobullatoi and excusatoi are also included. Because of gaps in the text, 
` át is hard to determine whether the stratiotai are in apposition to or distinct 
from the initially mentioned ἄρχοντες φαναριῶται 3 this has led Ferjanéié to 
exclude them from the aristocracye But one of the promises Gabrielopoulos makes 
is this: ‘that I shall not ask all [?any] of. the Phanariotes to £9 on campaign 
oefore three years are up, and that after the expiry of this term they shall 


give only expeditionary service and none other, that is garrison-duty' 


_ — 


(I) Cf. the contemporary Achilles Romance, éd. D.C. Besseling, 11. 26-8: 
ποτέ του γὰρ Οὐχ. Ὥθελεν, εἰς ὅλον τὸ φουσσάτον E 
ἄνδρα và t0 πολεμιστὴν εξ; ἀφανῶν γονέων 
εἰμὴ ἐκ γένους Ἐκλαμπροῦ, πάνν πλουσιωτάτου 
Cantacuzene, ii, 297-8, says that the stratia and the aristoi took his side 
in the civil war of l3h2-T. Elsewhere he writes (iii, 120) that the popu- 
lation of Berrhoia contained οὗ δημώδη μόνον ὄχλον, ἀλλὰ καὶ στρατι- 


ὅτας, καὶ οὐκ ὀλίγων Av OU XN LXV 


(2) Sathas, Vis, Ghi: οἱ ἔποι κοὶ ἅπαντες oes ἱερωμένοι, στροτευόμενοι, καὶ 
ὁ κοινὸς απας λαός. 


(3) Mi, V; 260-1; C.r. Éyrris, ine Social Status of the Archons of Phanari in 
Thessaly', Elke xiii (961), 7h-8. 


9) Ferjancié, Tesalija, Ihe 
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categories» those who owed military service ( oi στρατιῶται, ἡ στρατιά) 
those who benefited from common chrysobull ( χρυσοβουλλάτοι ) or tax-exenption 
(éoxovooávoi ) - but these were not mutually exclusive, and the terms, unlike 


the words aristoi, dynatoi, archontes, did not imply any place within a hierarchy. 





The biegrapher of S. Athanasios of the Meteora distinguished two kinds of laymen 
who cue to see Gregory the Stylite: doyovtecand ἀρχόμενοι : The small land- 
owners ÉALOTAS and KOURBOULEAS and the aunt of GYMNOS were obviously in a more 
lowly position vis-à-vis the authorities than, say, members of the SPINGES or 
KORESES families. The Zakonik of Stephen Dugan, which was strongly influenced 
by contemporary Byzantine practice, provides some interesting μα, A noble 
(vlastelin) and a 'gentleman' (vlastelijéié) were on the same footing where the 
ownership of property was concerned, but if the former insulted the latter he 
had to pay a fine of 100 hyperpyra, whereas if the insult happened in reverse, 
the 'gentleman' was to be punished additionally by being beaten with sticks, 

The term vlastelijéié, paralleled in Greek by the diminutive ἀρχοντόπουλος 
does however suggest the existence of a Doc aristocracy, with which it is 
probably legitimate to identify the bulk of the stratiotai. Even at ‘this late 
date, many military holdings were extremely NE. Yet the Byzantine stratiotes 
was a cavalryman, who had to provide a horse, Weapons, and armour. Although not 
distinguished by birth or office, he was distinguished for his valour, and was 


addressed as 'most brave! (ἀνδρι κότατε ). He could share in the medieval 





(1) Eyzantis, i, 245. 
(2) See Articles 39, 50, 55, 75. 


(3) Actes de Kutlumus, no. 20; Heisenberg, Palaiologenzeit, 40; Laiou, 'kyzantine 
arsitocracy', loc. cit. 


(h) Ferrari, 'Formulari notarili', 61; n. Browning, Rotes on Byzantine Prooimia 
(Wiener Byzantinische, Studien, 1, Supplement), 22-3, 29-31. Cf. also ihe 
re-editions and analyses of aspects of these sources by N. Oikonomides, 
‘Contributi: on à l'égude de la pronoia au XIIIe siócle!, Rev. Et. Byz., xxii 
(196), 156-753 Το Sevéenko, 'On the Preface to a Praktikon by Alyates!, 
Jahrbuch der Oste rreichischen Byzantinischen Gesellschaft, xvii (1966),65-72. 
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X: 
military mystique, which in all societies was an aristocratic preserve; 
official usage of the time defined three classes of society: the clergy, the 
military, and the common Br. In Constantinople and Thessalonica: the upper 
classes retained something of the cultured urbanity of Hellenistic and Roman 
times, but in the provinces, especially in Thessaly, the prevailing values were 
takritic! if not 'chivalric!. The image conveyed in the French Chronicle of the 
Morea of the Thessalian aristocracy setting forth, several thousand strong, like 
" crusader host, is probably not far from the truth. 
The solidarity of the Thessalian military landholding cless is apparent 
from Michael Gabrielopoulos! charter to ihe archons of Phanari. All the sup- 
plicants are described as archons, although some were 'greater' and some "lesser !,, 
and chrysobullatoi and excusatoi are also included. Because of gaps in the text, 
` iġ is hard to determine whether the stratiotai are in apposition io or distinct 
from the initially mentioned ἄρχοντες Φαναριῶται 5 this has led Ferjantié to 
exclude them from the ος But one of the promises Gebrielopoulos makes 
is this: 'that I shall not ask all {?any] of the Phanariotes to go on campaign 
before three years are up, and that after the expiry of this term they shali 


give only expeditionary service and none other, that is garrison-duty! 





(I) Cf. the contemporary Achilles Romance, ed. D.C. Hesseling, ll. 26-8: 

ποτέ του γὰρ οὐκ Ἠθελεν, thc ὅλον τὸ φουσσάτον ` 

ἄνδρα νὰ ἰδῇ πολεμιστὴν eft ἀφανῶν γονέων 

εἰμὴ ἐκ γένους Ἐκλαμπροῦ, πάνυ πλουσιωτάτου 
Cantacuzene, ii, 297-8, says that the stratia and the aristoi took his side 
in the civil war of 1342-7. Elsewhere he writes (iii, I20) that the popu- 
lation of Berrhoia contained οὐ δημώδη µόνον ὄχλον, ἀλλὰ xai στρατι- 
ώτας, καὶ οὐκ ὀλίγων τῶν..συγκλητι κῶν, 


(2) Sathas, vi, éhi: οἱ ἔποικοι ἅπαντες +++ ἱερωμένοι, στρατευόμενοι, καὶ 


ὁ κοινὸς ἅπας λαός. 


(3) MM, v, 260-1; C.r. Kyrris, 'The Social Status of the Archons of Phanari in 
Thessaly', Ell., xxviii (196h), Th-8. 


(h) Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 18h. 
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[οὐδὲ và ἀπαιτήσω τοὺς αὐτοὺς Φαναριῶτας ἅπαντας εἰς ταξήδιον πού 
1 
ποτε εἰς χρένους τρεῖς, μετὰ δὲτὴν πλήρωσιν τῶν τριῶν χρόνων ἵνα 


2 
δίξωσιν δουλείαν στρατιωτικὴν καὶ οὐχὶ ἑτέραν, ἤγουν τξακονικῆν). 


This suggests that all the archons of Phanari were liable for military service, 
if only for the occasional expedition. ‘The passage may be contrasted with one 
from Andronikos II's chrysobull to the citizens of Ioannina, where it is stated 
that the inhabitants of the kastron are not obliged to serve outside the town; 
only the ἀποτεταγμένοι στρατιῶτῃ were liable for this di It may be that 
the kastrenoi of Ioannina were more considerable people than the inhabitants of 
a small Thessalian kastron, and could therefore demand higher privileges, but 
it is possible that the Phanariotes, even the greatest of them, were more accus- 
tomed to a military career and, in spite of other inequalities, had as a result 


a greater sense of corporate identity. 


(b) The Church. 

Next to the state, ‘the most important landowner was the church, whose es- 
tates were administered by the clergy elected or appointed to ecclesiastical 
office, Outside Constantinople all church affairs,were ordinarily the preserve 
of the bishops, presided over by the metropolitan of each ecclesiastical province. 
Yet all clergy were subject to the jurisdiction of the patriarch and synod, and 
all patriarchal and imperial monasteries were able to bypass episcopal visitation, 


which often led to episcopal interference with monastic possessions. The feud 





(I) H4 have tote. n 


(2) Oa the term tsakon, see Ch. P. Symeonides, Οἱ Τσάκωνες καὶ ἡ Toaxovíc 
(Thessaloniki, 1972), esp. 76-7. 





(3) Mi, v, 81; Maksimovié, Uprava, 157. Both in Phanari and in Ioannina the 
Stratiotai are distinguished from the roTixol ἔρχοντες whose service is 
limited to the kastron: Mil, v, 83, 261; Kyrris, op. cit. Th. 
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T 
between bishop and monk was unending; the bishoprics and the monasteries were 


two quite distinct groups of landowners. 


The bishoprics. At one time the greatest ecclesiastical landowner in Thessaly 
must have been the Metropolis of Larissa, the oldest and the most senior of local 
sees. antonios tells us,however, that there had been no incumbent for many years 
before Bn and that when after John II's death Kyprianos, abbot of Marmariana, 
was elected, he was unable to reside in Larissa, which must have been the nucleus 
of the Metropolitan estates. He eventually took over the vacant see of Trikkala, 
‘but even this fraction was not permitted to him in entirety', for Gabrielopoulos 
and others constantly encroached upon church lands. Even though Kyprianos used 
his parresia with God to punish the transgressors, Antonios on taking office 
after his death found the property of the church ‘similarly sundered and appro- 
priated by others', and incapable of supporting the cost of restoring the cath- 
edral church, which had recently been gutted by fire. Antonios did not manage 
to carry out the restoration until shortly before he wrote his Encomium on Kyp- 
rianos (7368), which suggests that the finances of the bishopric had only recently 
recovered, perhaps thanks to Nikephoros II and Symeon Uroš, In accordance with 
his imperial pretensions, Symeon insisted that Zavlantia pay to the Metropolitan 


. 7 
of Larissa the kanonikon normally due to the’ patriarch of Constantinople. 





(I) Sevéenko, 'Cabasilas', 160, 119 - οὐδὲν οὕτως ἐχθρὸν ὡς ἐπίσκοπος 
μοναχοῖς, 


(2) Appendix II, xi, 12-3; possibly the last Metropolitan was the Unionist 
Nikandros (supra, 168 ). 


(3) Appendix II, xv. 
(L) Ibid. xv, 8-9; xvi-xvii; xviii-xxi. 
(5) Ibid. xxv-vi; xxviii, I-lh. 


(6) foid. xxxi-xxxii; xxiii: 2I years from the death of Andronixos III (I3hI). 


(7) Byzantis, ii, 75-6 (Solovyev/HoSin, 222); compare with Byzantis, ii, 57-8. 
Un the kanonixon, see Sevéenxo, 'Cabasilas', Ih7-8 and bibliography. 
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Our documents barely mentior the bishopric of Trikkala or the Metropolis 
of Larissa as landowners. ‘he only specific reference to diocesan property is 
an inscribed slab discovered, od:iy, in ας. This threatens with 
excommunication all who should attempt to lay hands on the property of the 
church of Trixkala at the [Panagia] Megalomma and at the Monampelon. ‘The in- 
Scription is dated to 1372-3 and signed by Neilos, Metropolitan of Larissa and 
titular incumbent of Side iri Asia Minor. It was probably a copy of a document, 
and the stone probably stood on one of the two properties named, I think Preger's 
second hypothesis, that the stone was brought, perhaps as ballast, in a ship 
from Thessaly, is preferable to his first, that the bishopric had possessions 
in Constantinople. The Monampelon might be the state vineyard mentioned in con- 
nection with να εν 

The Bishopric of Stagoi, because of its connection with the Meteora, has 
left a fuller record of its landed fortunes than any other Thessalian see. By 
chrysobulls of Nikephoros Botaneiates and Alexios I Komnenos, the church posses- 
sed 1000 modia of ee mostly near the village of Kouveltsi, and I9 paroikoi 
with their zeugaria. By II63 the number of paroikoi had been increased to h6, 
probably by horismos of Manuel I. The diagh osis of John Athanasopoulos which 
gives us this information also shows the bishopric to have been in possession 


of various properties in and near the kastron of Stagoi. These may have been 





(1) Th. Preger, 'Inschriften aus Konstantinopel’ Z.Zeit., viii (1899), 485-8. 
” 


(2) The Metropolitan of Larissa is similarly addressed in a patriarchal document 
of September 1371: MM, i, 587-9. 


(3) Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 31: supra, 268, 
(L) Astruc, 238-46. l 
(5) ΜΑ, v, 270-1. Can these Ι000 modia not be identified with those listed in 


the diagnosis of 1163, and with the topion of Chiliómodon which perplexes 
Astruc, 245 n. I. 








the oldest part of the episcopal estate. ‘They are listed together with three 


metochia (including Doupiane) and the emporion (with a total of 96 dependents) 
in a praktikon issued by the anagraphens Manouses. Different opinions have been 
expressed as to the date of this praktikon, which is «own from its mention in 
Andronikos III's chrysobull of 1336. ‘the term anagrapheus had gone out of use 
by the Palaiologan period; on the other hand, ‘par rapport à Manoussés, Athana- 
sopoulos décrit un stade moins développé de la fortune de ων Manouses 
is unlikely to have lived later than Higiares, who as we have seen was apogra- 
pheus in these parts at the beginning of the "m. 

The latest document in the series, the sigillion of the patriarch Antonios 
IV (1393), mentions several grammata of Michael Monomachos by which the eparch 
‘freely dedicaied! certain properties to the bishopric. This is curious, since 
among the properties are some listed in the praktikon of Manouses; these must, 
therefore, have been confirmed rather than conferred by Monomachos, unless he 
made over revenues from»them which the bishopric had not hitherto enjoyed. 
Other possessions, however - the village of Kouveltsi and the metochia of Petra 
and Knina - are not mentioned in the chrysobull of 1336. Monomachos ! Egrammata 
must date from the period 1336-I3lI. They were no doubt submitted to the pa = 
triarch as being the latest pieces of legitimate government legislation in the 


episcopal archives. It is interesting that the bishopric received no donations 


4 
in the whole period I34I-1393. 





(I) Astruc, 237 n. ἡ; cf. also 220 n. 3. 
(2) Supra, 220.-3. 
(3) Aristarches, 'Documents!, 32-3. 


(h) astruc, 2h6. 
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Metropolitans of Larissa resident at Trixkala. 





i 
(1318-c. 1333) fyprianos 
2 


(c1333-post 1363) Antonios 
3 h 
(ante I371- c. 1382) Neilos 


5 6 
(ante April I383 - Il01/2) Ioasaph 


Bishops of Trikkala. 

7 
(2) (c. 19%) N. 
(INOI-2) N. 


Officials of the Diocese of Trikkala. 

(?1318-1333) Nomikos, N. grandfather of George KOURBOULEAS. 

(1381) Nomophylax, NOTAROPOULOS. | 
Dikaiophylax, Ν. 


10 
(1385-6) Chartophylax, Thomas Xeros. 








(X) Supra, 212, 228.. s 


(2) Byzantis, ii, 15. 


(3) D. Papachryssanthou, 'Üne inscription de Synéon Uro$!, Travaux et Mémoires, 
ii (1967), 4863 supra, 205 and n. 2. 


(Ὁ Last mentioned in Nov. 1381: Heuzey, ‘Jugement synodal', 311. 
(5) Cf. I. and A.I. Sakellion, Κατάλογος τῶν. χειρογράφων τῆς ᾿Ἐθνικῆς 


Βιθλιοθήχης τῆς "Ελλάδος (Athens, 1892), no. 629; Bees, ‘Antonios von 
Larissa’, 312; Bees/Vranoussis, Catalogue, no. 2. 








(6) byzantis, ii, 45-9. = 
(7) Ref. to bp. of Trikkala in chrysobull of andronikos III: Byzantis, ii, 57. 


(8) Eyzantis, ii, 7. 





(9) Heuzey, 'Jugement synodai', 310. 


(10) Bees/ Vranoussis, Catalogue, 219, 568-9. 
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I 


(1392-ILOI) Dikaiophylax, protonotarios, Manuel Kabares. 





2 


= (1h0i-2) Dikaiophylax, Manuel Κηβήρκης (sic). 


3 


(ILOI-2) ἐντιμότατος protonotarios, Manuel Tichomeres. 


Bishops of Stagoi. 
lh 
(1340-1) Xenophon. 
5 
(1366-7) Bessarion. < 
6 


(1387-8) Ne 


Officials of the diocese of Stagoi. 

(ο. x) Oikonomos, Constantine (also mde 
Kanistrios, Michael. 
Hieromaemon, John. 
Domestikos, Andronikos Oungros (also 
Protopsaltes, Nicholas. 
Dikaios, Neiloss 9 


(IOI) Qikonomos, Kaloioannes. Aue d 


Bishops of Phanari and Kapoua. i 
70 
(1381, t 1388) ^ Damianos,. " 


8 
1362). 





(X) Byzantis, ii, hI-2, h5. sÈ 
(2) ibid. 47- 
(3) ibid. 

(h) Ibid. 72, 97. 

(5) Byzantis, i, 569-73. 
(6) Byzentis, ii, 27-9. 





(7) Toid. 87-8. 
(8) Ibid. 18 


(9) Ibid. h7 


(10) Heuzey, ‘Jugement synodal!, 3161 E. Skouvaras, ᾿Ολυμπιώτισσα, 371. 


PLZ TQ tr ca κανει. 
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The Monasteries. 

Ly&ousada. The original endowments of lykousada are known from the monastery's 
first charter, the chrysobull of 19891 The ten properties listed (including l 
villages and l metochia) were all no doubt donated by the foundress. The chryso- 
bull of Andronikos III lists I7 properties, which do not include certain ones 
donated and others confirmed by John ΡΝ The last full list of Lykousada's 
possessions is in Stephen Dugan's ‘sworn chrysobull! of 1308. By this time, the 
mastery had 33 properties, including 13 monastic dependencies (one donated by 
John Angelos) and 7 l2 villages. 

Later in the century Lykousada seems to have been refounded by a certain 
hieromonk Euthymios, who obtained from the patriarchs Philotheos e 1376) and 
Weilos (1383) charters giving it the status of a stavropegion, and making its 
abbot protosynkellos of all the monasteries in Vlachia, with the power to con- 
secrate stavropegiac das. Euthymios was Lykousada's ktetor, not its abbot 
as Lampros assumed. It is surprising that we find no other reference to this 


6 


man, who must have been a local figure of,.some importance. 





(I) HM, v, 253-6, 
(2) Délger, Regesten, no. 2780; Bees, 'Lycousada!, 485-6; supra, 232-3 


(3) Solovyev/Mo3in, 152-61, ; 
(L) Lampros, 'Sigillion', I76-8; su ra, S. On the origin of the term stavro- 
g: g ο 
pegion, which came to mean a church directly answerable to the patriarch, 
see Beck, 129. 


(5) Lampros, 'Sigillion!, 176. The abbot of Lykousada in 1381 was called 
leannikios: Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 308. 


(6) His name should perhaps be inserted in the prosopographical list, supra, 
271, after no. I7. 
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Porta-Panagia. We possess only one full list of the monastery's possessions, 
an alleged chrysobull of andronikos III, dated to 1332, which claims to confirm 
one of Andronikos i As we have seen, the formulae of the date and signature 
are dus. but this may be because some much later copyist decided to inter- 
pret them in a way intelligible to his own generation. In expressing doubt as 
to the authenticity of the document, Ferjančić fails to mention that the council 
which met in I38I to save Porta-Panagia from ruin had before it chrysobulls. of 
former —— one of these must surely have been issued by Andronikos III, 
Tne text published by Aristarches may therefore be an accurate statement of the 
monastery's landed fortunes in the second quarter of the Ihth century. Most 
properties mentioned lay in Trikkala or the immediate vicinity - a further in- 
dication that the founder, John the Bastard, had had tbe bulk of his estate in 


this area. Three villages are listed and ten dependent monasteries. 


Zavlantia. This monastery, not being a princely foundation, had only four pro- 
perties in is But it was already of independent patriarchal status, and its 
connections with Trikkala gave it a special advantage. In Symeon Uros's chryso- 
bull of 1359, its estate shows a large increase. Many of the properties listed 
are small units: houses in Trixkala, and vineyards totalling 22 stremmata. Yet 
Zavlantia had also acquired 4 dependent churches of which one had been given by 
Nikephoros II and two, along with half a village, were donations of Symeon. The 
chrysobull of 1366 was issued principally to grant permission for the monastery 


to build a tower, but Symeon took the opportunity to confirm Zavlantia's posses- 





(I) Aristarches, 'Documents!, 36-7. 

(2) Supra, 235, n. 3; Ferjantiéó, Tesalija, 208. ; 
(3) Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 306. 

(h) Byzantis, ii, 55-8. 


(5) Ibid. 73-80 (Solovyev/Mo&in, 216-29), 
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sions, among which were several new acquisitions: three dependent monasteries, 


and half the village of Zouliane, donated by the emperor. 


The Meteora. We have no evidence as to how much land the Meteora monasteries 
owned in the Ith century. Yet with their formal inauguration, all must have 
acquired at least a bare minimum of agricultural land, and the Meteoron, with 
its saintly founder and his, princely successor, must have received large endow- 
ments by the end of the century. The fact that by I373 the monks had a hostel 
at Trikkala suggests that they already possessed properties in and around the 
town. The Meteora were subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop of Stagoi, 
yet they do not seem to have been held to any material obligation beyond the 


annual payment of wax in respect of certain properties. 


At the death of Michael II of Epiros (c. 1267) the bishoprics were the 
chief, possibly the sole, ecclesiastical landowners in the region of Trikkala, 
with large estates and privileges acquired over many centuries. Of the monas- 
teries known to us only one, Zavlantia, could then possibly have been in exis- 
tence. By the mid Ilth century there were four large monasteries in the district, 
two of which, Porta-Panagia and Lykousada, ‘compared in wealth with some of the 
more junior Athonite houses. The middle years of the century seem to have 
brought much destruction, for Symeon Uroš: found ‘all the monasteries and the 
holy churches of God ruined by the onslaught of the times! (πάντα μὲν τὰ 
μοναστήρια καὶ τὰς ἁγίας τοῦ Θεοῦ ἐκκλησίας εὑροῦσα ἠρημωμένας 
ἀπὸ τῆς τοῦ καιροῦ ἐπι θέσεών) Symeon extended his patronage to Zevlantia 


and the Meteora, but it seems to have been not until the reign of the caesar 





(i) byzantis, ii, 80-4 (Solovyev/MoSin, 252-6). i 


(2) Ibid, 8I (252). 
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Alexios Angelos that Porta-Panagia, and perhaps Lykousada, were fully recon - 
stituted. The explanation for this diference is not clear; at any rate, Lampros' 
idea of an 'ethnic' clash between the 'Serbian' emperor and the ola 'Greek' 
monasteries must be αλ. partly because Symeon states that all the monas- 
teries of Vlachia were well disposed towards him, and partly because two pro- 
minent Greeks of Symeon's court, AKCHUNTITZES MALIASINOS and (Loukiane, Theodoula) 
KOTEANITZENA, were patrons of Zavlantia and the Meteora and despoilers of 
Porta-Panagia. 

it.is significant that neither Symeon Uroš nor Alexios Angelos made any 
benefactions to the bishopric of Stagoi, and that for most of the century the 
bishopric of Trikkala was in desperate financial straits. Lay patrons favoured 
the monasteries over the secular church for various reasons. The case of the 
Maliasenoi shows that a layman who founded and endowed a monastery did not have 
to alienate the investment from his own family. Monastic religion was far more 
attractive than episcopal Christianity. It could be practised by amateurs and 
offered repose, whereas the church of the-bishops was a worldly profession, 
lacking all mystique. Only monks were free enough to achieve the degree of 
prayer necessary to keep. the community in UM with God, and to lead a truly 
exemplary life; in any case, most bishops were monks in origin. To promote 


the monasteries seemed, therefore, to promote spirituality at its source. 





(1) Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 306; supra, 44. 
(2) Lampros, !'Sigillion!, 176. -- 
(3) Byzantis, ii, and Solovyev/MoSin, loc. cit. 


(kh) rerjančić, 'Posedi'. 
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The Eonds of Society. 


Much of this thesis has been devoted to tracing the existence of, Thessaly 
within the Byzantine 'conmonwealth' as a de facto independent political unit, 
‘It is the purpose of the section which follows to examine the links and the 
forces which held the 'bark of Vlachia! (τὸ τῆς Βλαχίας ied together 


and kept it afloat. 


The administration. Even at its most independent, Thessaly modelled itself on 
Byzantine forms, and the partial re-establishment of links with Constantinople 
further exposed the province to the influence: of the Palaiologen administrative 
EN. 

The provincial administrative units of the Ilth century were no longer those 
of the I2th, but, in iheory at least, they were still defined according to the 
needs of imperial government, and their terminology reflects a division into 
departments which is characteristic of centralised bureaucracy. The basic mili- 
tary unit was the katepanikion, which corresponded roughly to the individual 
kastron and its surrounding forts. Both ‘the mobile troops and the garrisons 
(each commanded by a kastrophylax) of every katepanikion were controlled by the 
kephale, appointed by imperial prostagma and maintained by material contributions 
(mitaton) from the residents of the kastron. This official was calied the par- 
tial {μερική ) kephale, as distinct fron the commander-in-chief of a whole pro~- 
vince, the ‘general? (περιέχουσα) kephale. The basic fiscal unit was the 
thema, where properties and ownet's were assessed for tax according to the cadas- 


iral survey (ἀπογραφι κὴ κατάστασις) yconcucted by the apographeus with the 





(I) Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal', 306. 
(2) maksimovié, Uprava, passim. 


(3) For the appointment and duties of the kephale and k«strophylax, see Sathas, 
vi, 6h2-5, 
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aid of trained Surveyors. Taxes were collected by officials known variously 
as [δι]ενεργοῦντες, δημοσιακοὶ ἔνοχοι. 

In practice this system was neither fixed nor uniform. The distance of a 
town from Constantinople or Thessalonica, its proximity to an enemy frontier, 
the terms according to which it was subject, the standing of the official, his 
connections with the locality, the terms of his appointment: these were all vari- 
ables which, given the political conditions of the time, made government extreme- 
ly fluid and improvised. This can be seen most clearly in the sphere of justice. 
There was no specific judicial unit and no permanent provincial judiciary. ALL 
cases could be referred to the emperor, and, from the reign of Andronikos III, 
'Judges-general! (καθολικοὶ κριταΐ) were permanently established in. the capi- 
tal with power to try all provincial cases. but most provincial suits were 
decided by mixed civil and ecclesiastical tribunals composed of local notables, 
none of them professional lawyers, where the kephale represented the authority 
of the central government. The ke hale was, indeed, the official upon whom alil 
matters, even financial, devolved when other bureaucracies failed. As we saw 
in the case of John Angelos, special circünstances could give a 'general! kephale 
so much responsibility that he became an appanage-holder rather than an imperial 
functionary: in the later Ihth century, when appanages become the order of the 
day, the title goes out of use. E: - 

The sources allow us an occasional insight into the internal administration 
of Thessaly during the Ihth century. The term theme nowhere occurs, ‘There is 
only one instance of a katepanixton, in the Titaresios Valley, although the ex- 
pressions 'chora of 'frikkala! and 'archontia of Stagoi' no doubt designate units 
of equivalent size. ‘The term Kephale is used, both of 'general! governors of 


the whole province (iicrael Aonomachos, John Angelos), and, in a 'partial' sense, 





(I) Maksimović, Uprava, 47. 
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of the administrators of Trikkala and Stagoi; Phanari may have had a kephale, 
though there is no mention of one. ‘The name was probably first introduced to 
Thessaly by Michael VIII, who termed his commander in the region of Demetrias 
(post 1267) 'Kephale of Great ως and may have been adopted by the Kom- 
neno-Doukai of Neopatras: BOUTOMITES, ‘Marshal! of Thessaly during the minority 
of John II, is referred to as having had the kephalatikion of Viachia. The 
‘partial! kephalai are mentioned mainly in their judicial capacity, as members 
of tribunals deciding or approving property suits and bequests. Only one sub- 
ordinate military official is mentioned, Manuel GAKARES, kastrophylax of Trikkala 
in 1392-3. 

For fiscal purposes, 'Vlachia! appears fo have been one unit. John MIGIARES, 
apographeus descrioes himself as having been appointed by the sebastokrator (? 
Constantine Komneno-Doukas) to conduct the cadastral survey.'in all his Thessaliàn 


2 
territory! (εἰς τὴν κατὰ τὴν Βλαχίαν ἅπασαν χώραν αὐτοῦ). the officials 


whom John angelos ordered to investigate the boundaries of a certain property 

| claimed by Zavlantia were all of the locality (i.e. Trikkala), but IERAIAS, who 
drafted the document incorporating the results of this commission, is described 
as 'him whom [Angelos] had in charge of the cadastral survey of [all] his ter- 
ritory.(8v εἶχεν εἰς ἀπογραφικὴν χατάστασιν τῆς χώρας αὐτοῦ), 
which must refer to Thessaly as a whole. Colleagues and assistants of the apo- 


Braepheus may have been assigned to smaller areas. Under BOUTOMITES, MIGIARES 





was assisted by Constantine KALOPHILES, the kavailarios Syr Alexios, and Nicholas, 
h 








Chartoularios. George ANDRITZAS, doux of the region of Trikkala, and George 
BALSAMAS, the regional consultant on questions of disputed boundary or possession, 


would seem to have been IERAIAS! local assistants. 








| (X) Supra, 153. 
(2) Bees, 'Gradistion!,86. 
(3) Eyzantis, ii, 77 (Solovyev/MoSin, 22h). 


(4) The doux in this period performed the same duties as the apographeus: Mak- 
Simovic, Uprava, 65-70. E 
PDT 
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There are several instances in our documents of tribunals set up to adjudicate 
on issues involving local landowners. Only one specifically judicial title is 
recorded, that of 'Judge-general', which Antonios of Larissa held under Symeon 
Uroš. 
The court. The administrative system outlined above catered to the practical 
needs of government, but it did not carry the monarchical mystique which made 
government authentic in medieval eyes. This was provided by the hierarchy of 
the imperial ccurt, which we have already several times encountered. The court 
hierarchy was a large accretion of positions ( ἀξιώματα, ὀφφίκια, τιμαί), 
some as old as the empire itself; some the creations of later emperors, notably 
Alexios 1; some bureaucratic in origin, some military, and some, including the 
very highest, purely honorific. A few offices still carried specific duties, 
but as a whole the court only functioned on ceremonial occasions. ‘There was a 
strict order of precedence, exhibited in the attire of each dignitary. The sys- 
tem as it had evolved by the mid Ihth century is set out in the treatise of the 
Paido Kodinos. Ἔ 
The evolution of the two highest titles, those of despot and sebastokrator, 
has been explored in detail by Ferjan$i¢, These titles were originally created 
to honour intimates of the emperor's family who enjoyed his special confidence, 
and they continued to be granted with this intention. Yet during the 13th and 
Ikth centuries they Were, as we have seen, increasingly bestowed upon separatist 
rulers with whom the empire was often at War, and in time the marital ties which 


identified the titulary with the imperial family became more and more indirect. 





(I) Lemerle, ‘Juge-général', 31i; Ferjantió, Tesalija, 251-2, n. 103. 


(2) Pseudo-Xodinos, passim; J. Verpeaux, 'Hiérarchie et préséances sous les 
Paléologues', Travaux et Hémoires, i (1965), 121-237. 
travaux et Hemoires 








Other court dignities have not been studied in quite the same detail - the nume- 
I 
rous essays of R. Guilland are far from adequate. Yet there is some indication 


that at other levels of the hierarchy too, titles were bestowed not only 'inter- 
nally? upon favoured associates of the imperial family and government, but also 
'exiernally!, upon distant magnates whom the emperor wished to woo. In 1228, 
the despot Manuel Komneno-Doukas, though subject to his brother the emperor 
Theodore of Thessalonica, had hàd his own protovestiarites in aad. The case 
of Michael Zorianos, who was successively 'Steward! and protostrator under Tho- 
mas of Epiros (1296-1318). Suggests that Michael II and his descendants assumed 
the prerogative of granting court titles; Thomas Preljubovié certainly did so 
in Ioannina. The way in which John MIOIARES signed his gramma for Gradistion 
suggests that he held his title of sebastos from his master the sebastokrator. 
it would seem, then, that when Andronikos III conquered northern Greece he 
had to compensate the local aristocracy for no longer being the dignitaries of a 


local prince. He may thus have created a group of local ^ titularies intended 


not to integrate with the court at Constantinople, but rather to. constitute 





(X) Those published up to 1962 collected in 2 vols., Hecherches sur les insti- 


tutions byzantines (Berlin/ámsterdam, 1967). 


(2) A. Papadopoulos-£erameus, ᾿Ἱωάννης ᾿Απόκαυκος καὶ Νικήτας Χωνιάτης, 
Τεσσαρακονταετηρὶς τῆς καθηγεσίαξ Κ.Β. Κόντου (Athens, 1909), 379. 





à SUN E 2 1 : 

(3) G. Sotiriades, Βυζαντι ναὶ ἐπιγραφαι ἐξ Αἰτωλίας,Ερ, Pari., vii (1903), 
21118. lampros, Πρόχειρον σηµείωμά περὶ Μιχαὴλ Ζωῤτανδῦς ibid., 216-21; 
Bees, 'Gradistion!, 93-l. 

(L) Chr. foan.,§ Ii, 11. 28-9. 


(5) Bees, 'Gradistion', 87-8. --- 
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their own local court loyal to him. This may explain the existence of a megas 


primmikerios and a megas stratopedarches in the locality at times when these 
i 
titles were held by others in the Capital, 





From the usurpation of Cantacuzene to the Turkish conquest there were at 
any one time at least two claimants to the imperial throne. The presence of 
local titularies in this period is not therefore at all surprising, especially 
when we remember that under Symeon Uroš. Trikkala was itself the capital of an 
'empire!. It is possible that he decided to base himself here partly because 


he found the rudiments of a court already in existence. 


The piecemeal system of military and financial administration and the more 
orderly but parallel System of court patronage were the only formal structures 
of the Palaiologan empire and of its more or less independent satellites. Byzan- 
tine political theory did not change, so it was impossible for Byzantine insti- 
tutions to lose their centralised, κ, appearance. Yet whereas the in- 
stitutions of an earlier age had been the” essential systems of a healthy organ- 
ism, the institutions of Palaiologan Byzantium were maintained by the: working of 
other mechanisms. The kephale faced with the disaffection of the aristocracy in 
his katepanikion was powerless, because the local landowners provided his main 
basis for military action. The apographeus spent much of his time assessing 
properties that were largely immune from taxation. The archon who received a 
court title was expected not so much to perform specific duties as to be loyal 
rather than disloyal to the emperor. Clearly then, the bonds of society in Ihth- 
century Thessaly cannot be seen in the formal structures inherited or borrowed 
from Constantinople. Rather, they must be sought in the expression of the most 


deeply held social principles. ‘he dynastic principle has already been discussed. 





(I) Supra, 273-h, nos. 33, LI; Guilland, op. cite, i, 317, 508-9. 
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it remains to analyse those values which may te termed 'feudal' and 'religious'. 


i 
Feudalism. ‘Feudalism! in western Europe was a way of life so deeply engrained 


that it lay behind every thought process of society. This did not happen in Byz- 
antium, where the idioms inherited from late antiquity were never forgotten. 
But the byzantines formed political, social, and economic relationships analogous 
to those of the west, which westerners found possible to express in their own 
terms. Relations between Greeks and Latins were strained at the best of times, 
and although historians dispute the pace and the degree of 'feudalisation' in 
Byzantium, they are agreed that it was an independent, internal development. 
Yet the Latin presence in tbe east after the First Crusade undoubtedly made for 
transmission of ideas and terminology, especially in Greece after 120h, where 
Greek aristocrats were constantly in touch with French feudatories. 

Like the western fief (feudum), the Byzantine pronoia or oikonomia, from 
which most Landowners in the later period benefited, was a benefice, usually 


2 
though not always a piete of land, held in return for service to the emperor. 


More often than not in was the tenant who had the best of the exchange, but his 
bargaining-power lay in,what he had to offer: his military strength, or that of 
the group with which he identified. It is clear, therefore, that feudal insti- 


tutions were most likely to flourish in those Societies which had the strongest 





tradition of warfare. ‘Thessaly has been described as the most highly feudalised 
of all the Greek provinces, and various explanations have been offered for this: 


the richness of the plains, proximity to the Latin states, the fact that local 





regimes were not 'legitimate'. Yet Thessaly was most unique, surely, in being 





(I) See in general ii. Bloch, Feudal Society, 2 vols; on Byzantine feudalism, cf. 
besides the works of G. vstrogorsky, Lj. Maksimović, G. Weiss and A.E. Laiou 
cited throughout this thesis, D.a. Zakythinos, ‘H Βυζαντινὴ Αὐτοκρατορία 
(Athens, 1969), 252-9. à 





(2) Ostrogorsky, Féodalité, 9 ff. and passim; see also the articles by Oikonomides, 
5 Ky. E H 


Sevéenko, Schreiner, and Ostrogorsky referred to supra, ogon. I, 28$n.h. 
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the Greex society most highly geared for war. As we have seen, this feature 
dated probably from the time when John the Bastard called upon the Thessalian 
aristocracy to help further his dynastic ambitions. As late as 139, πο local 
cavalry was still a formidable force, ‘trained in many a long war', and capable 
of swaying the civil conflict in favour af NNUS It is remarkable and 
perhaps significant that we hear no more of the Thessalian cavalry after this 
Gate; the way in which the archons of Phanari sought to curtail their military 
duties may be indicative of a trend. As was argued earlier, however, war for 
ἃ medieval aristocrat was not simply a duty but a profession, in which there 
was honour and sometimes profit to be won, Thessalian feudalism must be viewed 
not just as a set of tenurial relationships, but as the code of men who although 
jealous of their material assets took à professional pride in honouring their 
obligations to their leader and to their comrades in arms. 

The old Roman idea that all ‘citizens' were equal before the law had no 
currency in feudal society, where it was believed that those who fought and 
those who prayed deserved special treatment. This impaired the homogeneity of 
the whole community, but it helped to foster & spirit of corporate μμ 
within each class, which in western Europe led to the growth of representative 
assemblies. Such corporate Organisation was never Written into the Byzantine 
'constitution!, but the mentions of 'senases? (σύγκλητοι) and ‘popular assem- 
blies! (ἐκχλησίαι) show that the basic structures were μος, As we should 
expect, these structures were especially strong in Thessaly. Although there 
are numerous instances of town residents negotiating collectively with their 


masters, only in Thessaly do we find 8 whole province taking such corporate 





(I) Supra, ?hI. 


(2) C.N. Tsirpanlis, 'Biyzantine Perlismenis and Eepresentative àssemblies!, 


Byzantion, xliii (1973), h32-81. 
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action. within this framework, of course, towns like Phénari ave to be found 
Striking their own bargains. But a sense of collective responsibility prevailed. 
In the charter to Phanari we find the idea, characteristic of feudal society, 
that an archon is to be judged by his TR Several of our documents concern 
the uncertain possession or limits of lands: in all instances the litigant ap- 
pealed to the authorities, but the rights and wrongs of the case were decided by 
a group. In 13ἱ0, the dispüte between the BODESADES and Zavlantia over the lat- 
ters metochion of Kalogeriane was resolved by a commission led by the Metropoli- 
tan of Larissa, but including laymen of different Mud. John Angelos, called 
upon to approve the restitution of a certain property to Zavlantia, appointed 
the local kephale, the local doux, ARCHONTITZES, 'and several others' to look 
into the matter. in 1388 the caesar Alexios Angelos made decisions affecting 
certain Meteora properties in council with thé protos Neophytos, the- ponk Philo- 
theos from Nea Moni in Thessalonica, and various 'most noble archons'. In the 
same year the bishop of-Stagoi confirmed the ktetorship of the kellion of Petra 
along p Stephen KORESES, kephale of Stagoi, and various archons ‘great and 


small!, In 1392-3 a bequest to Zavlantia of certain properties in Trikkala 


was approved by a group'of ‘most noble archons'. Most spectacularly, the for- 





(I) MM, v, 261; Zakythinos, 'Processus de féodalisation!, 506; Ferjanéié, ` 
Tesalija, I87. + 


(2) Byzantis, ii, 62-72. 
(3) Ibid. 77 (Solovyev/Ho3in, 22h). 


(4) Byzantis, ii, 24-7. ME 
(5) Ibid. 27-9. 


(6) Ibid. 40-2, Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 275-6, sees it as unique that the laymen 
are here in a majority, a feature which he attributes to the special con- 
ditions of fith-century Thessaly. 








tunes of Forta-Panagia were in 1361 investigated by a tribunal representing the 
full spectrum of local landowning interests: John-Ioasaph Uroš, the Metropolitan 
of Larissa, the bishop of Phanari, the abbot of Doupiane and protos of the skete 
of Stagoi, the aobots of Zavlantia, iykousad’, and Porta-Panagia, and archons 
from Trikkala, Phanari, and other SM These examples suggest ‘that accord- 
ing to local custom justice in the matter of land-ownership could only be dis- 
pensed by a representative selection of local landowners. 

In the context of these legal privileges, we may mention the fiscal immuni- 
ties which most lay landowners enjoyed, and which in the later period consisted 
of almost complete exemption (ἐκσκουσσέία ) from the many taxes which afflic- 
ted the Byzantine PONE. Sometimes in grants of fiscal immunity all the taxes 
are enumerated, but as early as the I2th century it was customary to express 
the exemption in a clause saying that the beneficiary is to hold his property 
‘freely! and PEE In some circumstances the general exkousseia did i 
not apply to the levy for the construction and repair of fortresses (kastroktisia; 
which is characterised as 'for the public good! {κοινοφελής ), although in 
Phanari, as in Ioannina, it is stated that this could not be raised for the ex- 
penses of any other d MHichael πμ also demanded fron the peo- 
ple of Phariari a sales-tax (κομμέρκιος ), the payment of fines for all cases 


of murder (φόνος ) and defloration of virgins (xap8£vogOGoptd, and a due 





i 


(1) Heuzey, 'Jugement synodal'. i 7 


(2) G. Ostrogorsky, 'Pour l'histoire de l'immunité à Byzance', Byzantion, xxviii 
(1958), 165-254. 


(3) Ibid. 226. 


(k) 5. Trojanos, !ΞΚαστροκτισία: Einige Bemerkungen iiber die finanziellen 
Grundlagen des Festungsbaves im byzantinischen keich!, Byzantina, i ce 
h1-57, 
(5) Ostrorsky, op. cit. 208; mn, iv, 332, 335; Bees, 'Gradistion!, 87; 
Ferjanéi¢, Tesalija, 86-7, i7h. 


(6) ΜΗ, v, 82, 261. 


(7) Ν.Α, Hees, "' xE ius primae noctis παρὰ SoZavcivoic;,Byz. Zeit., xxi 
(1912), 169-86. On p. 170 bees amends the text published in MM, v, 261 to 


read τὸ xouufpxiov, φόνον, 
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H 
called the πενταμίδεια. 

No feudal agreement was valid unless sealed by solemn oath, By ihe early 
Ihth century it was customary for all officials in government service to take 
an oath of personal loyalty to the emperor ( ὅρκος βασιλικός), by which they 
undertook to be 'friend of his friends and enemy of his enemies', a formula 
common in western ties of κας Such an oath could not be demanded by 
force, and the swearer had to be rewarded with some kind of benefice. He there- 
by became his Sovereign's oikeios, an expression which can be rendered to mean 
'vassal', and joined his 'retinue! (ἑταιρείο. τὲ goes without saying that a 
man who is described as being of the hetaireia or Oikeioi of a magnate other 
than the emperor was also bound to him by oath. 

Byzantine 'vassalage! differed from that of the west in that the personal 
oath was not necessarily bilateral. Here again, Thessaly eppears to have been 
an exceptional cease. As we have Seen, Guy II swore to keep the Thessalian barons 
in their rights and franchises, and later, Stephen Dušan and Symeon Uroš deliver- 
ed their patronage to local monasteries in the form of 'sworn chrysobulls', 


after the manner of Michael Gabrielopoulog: ὁρχωμοτικὸν ypáuua for Phanari. 





(4) The occurrence of this term is, so far as I am aware, unique; it may, how- 
ever, refer to some form of 'ireasure-trove!( Evpnoic θησαυροῦ ), with 
which the phonos and parthenophthoria are usually listed. Thege two fines 
Were articles of a general judicial imposition known as the aer or aerikon: 
see Ostrogorsky, ‘Immnité', 246 ff, who concludes that where the landowner 
was exempted from the aer he had judicial rights over his dependents. 





(2) N. Svoronos, 'Le serment de fidélité', Rev. Et. B Ze, ix (I95I), i3h, ILO-I; 
vi, 652-3. 


for the text of this oath, see Sathas, 


(3) Svoronos, loc. cit.; L. Levi, 'Cinque lettere inedite di Emmanuele Moscopulo', 
Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, x (1902), 65. 








(E) Supra, 6-2, Τῆς, 131, 241-6, 256. 
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The feudal aspect of Byzantine society became more and more marked with 
time, and it is natural to conclude that feudalism was a symptom, or even a 
cause, of the empire's disintegration, As we saw in examining the status of 
Michael II, and as we can read in the Akritic Cycle and the Counsels of Cecau- 
menos, there was a fundamental antagonism between the classic Romano-Byzantine 
idea of empire and the 'rights! of the feudal warrior: rights which led inevi- 
tably to the alienation of state land, the non-taxability of the wealthiest 
members of society, the decentralisation of power, the decline of maritime en- 
terprise, and the development of insubordinate habits among the aristocracy. 

The medieval 'Roman! empires of the West suffered equally from their dependence 
upon the services of powerful feudatories. Yet, on a smaller scale, feudalism 
was à cohesive, not a dissolving force, which, far from being incompatible with 
monarchy, could not survive without it, just as medieval monarchs could not dis- 
pense with the services of their feudal cavalry. The feudatory was above all a 
warrior, This led him to idealise the military virtues of leadership and organ- 
isation, and to sanctify the bonds by which these virtues were expressed: the 
‘vertical’ bond of bilateral contract between vassal and lord, and the 'horizon- 
tal! bond of fraternity among equals, Properly encouraged and exploited, these 
bonds could create a deep sense of constitutional propriety in ruler and ruled, 
and a sense of collective responsibility among the ruling class. It was the 
lasting achievement of the medieval monarchies of England and France that they 
managed to turn the bonds of the feudal system into governmental institutions, 
and the tragedy of Byzantium is perhaps that these bonds were never fully effect- 


ive except in provinces such as Thessaly, 
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Religion. It is impossible to exaggerate the force of religion in the Middle 
Ages. There was no aspect of life in which a man was not called upon to bear 
witness to his Christian orthodoxy, and the consequences of failure were too 
horrible to contemplate.  Laymen were appointed to defend society against its 
earthly enemies, but only the true faith was worth defending, and only the true 
church could sanctify the use of arms. The feudal oath was sworn on the most 
holy names and objects of the churche The monasteries were given special treat- 
ment because the emperor valued their prayers on his behalf; these were believed 
to be far more effective than mere force. In a feudal sense, Porta-Panagia and 
Lykousada belonged to the archons of Phanari, but in another sense the kastra 
belonged to the monasteries which were thanked fon their — 

The church focussed the loyalties of Orthodox Christians at two levels: the 
ecumenical and the local. At the ecumenical level, the main focus was Constan- 
tinople, where ecclesiastical leadership and dogma were directed by the emperor, 
patriarch, and synod. During our period, when the Greeks felt acutely threaten- 
ed by both Turks and Latin Christians, the sense of the Orthodox community be- 
came stronger; this must have been especially true of border areas such as Thes- 
salye While the emperor declined as an effective champion of Christianity, the 
patriarch grew in stature, and even extended the influence of Constantinople. 

In spite of the chaos of the times, the Synodal Register of the Ihth century 
shows the patriarch ruling on the affairs of the Thessalian church; it was to 
the patriarch that the Metropolitan of Larissa looked for assistance in I37i 


3 


in order to reassert control over.his suffragan bishops. 








(1) see the prooemium to a chrysobull of Dušan: Actes d'Esphigménou, no. 2h, 


p. 1hó. 


(2) Mri, v, 260; supra, 231, 255. 


(3) ma, i, 79-80, 85-8, 51h-5, 587-8. 
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Equally important for the unity of the church as a whole were the monastic 
centres of international renown. Although. in the Ith century isolated places, 
such as the hermitages of Berrhoia and the monastery of Paroria in Buigaria, 
attracted attention for short periods of time, the spiritual power-house of the 
Orthodox world was Mt. Athos. The Athonites were the strongest pressure-group 
in the church. Through the persuasiveness of their apologist, Gregory Palamas, 
and through his influence with Cantacuzene, they succeeded in establishing as 
Orthodox dogma the belief that their own form of mystical prayer, 'hesychasn', 
could toed te the vision of the uncreated light that shone at Christ's Trans- 
figuration. The Thessalian church is not mentioned as having played a leading 
part in the hesychast controversy. But the local influence of Athos is apparent 
from the hagiograpbical sources: the founding fathers of the Meteora and at 
least two Metropolitans of Larissa spent time on the Holy Mountain. 

The provincial church was a microcosm of the ecumenical, with metropolitans 
and local synods, its own» monesteries, and its own patron saints and holy men. 
Thessaly had always had a local Christian tradition, but conditions allowed this 
το take on & new strength in the [th century. Neither Constantinople nor Athos 
could satisfy the spiritual needs of the Thessalian people at a time when commu- 
nications were hazardous and the province was politically isolated. On the other 
hand, the presence of local princes encouraged the patronage of local cults and 
holy men, and the instability of local political regimes enhanced the róle of 
the Metropolitan of Larissa as a leader. 

Both the ecumenical and the provincial aspects of the Thessalian church 
can best be studied with reference to the two men who did most to shape local 
religious life: Hosios àthanasios of the Meteora, and Antonios, Metropolitan of 


Larissa. 





(i) See, in general, J. seyendorff, Introduction à l'étude de Grégoire Palamas 
(raris, 1959). 
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Athanasios' career is well known from his Bios and from modern studies of 
this aie The saint spent his formative years in Thessalonica, where he acqui- 
red something of a secular education. He developed his spiritual qualities 
through contact with the greatest ascetics of Constantinople and Kihos, and he 
would not have gone to the Heteora but for Turkish pirate raids which made the 

2 
Holy Mountain unsuitable for the contemplative life. His masters were evident- 
ly practitioners of hesychasm, and his biographer's condemnation of Akindynos, 
who later opposed Gregory Palamas, no doubt reflects Athanasios! own mes 
In all this, Athanasios belonged to the main stream of Byzantine life. Yet he 
was born in Neopatras, of a well-to-family, and might never have left but for a 
local event - the Catalan invasion of c. 1319. After all his travels, to Cons- 
tantinople, Athos, Thessalonica, and Crete, it was in his native province that 
he found the conditions for the life he wished to lead. He founded his commu- 
nity with the help of local bishops and of emperors who were ignored east of the 
Vardar. To this extent, his life and work were creations of Thessalian history. 

The main outlines of Athanasios! career in the Meteora are given in Chapter 
I. Here we may briefly consider the qualities which earned him his réputation 
as a spiritual father and a saint. It comes as no surprise to see Athanasios 
invested with the whole hierarchy of virtues listed by S. John Klimax; indeed, 

a stated purpose of the Bios is to prove that the author's generation was still 
capable of producing holy men. There can be no doubt that Athanasios strove un- 


ceasingly to cultivate these virtues. His typikon shows his concern to promote 


a very austerekind of monasticism. He had a human affection for his spiritual 





(X) byzantis, i, 237-60, 208-365; Nicol, Meteora, 88-IOh. 


(2) He may have left in the reic of 1325-6 which forced Palanas and others to 
flee Athos: G. Chionides, Ei τορικὰ ILOBA huata καὶ μνημεῖα ἐν τῆς 
παραμονῆς τοῦ "αγίου Γρηγορίου Μαλαμᾶ, εἰς τὴν τογὴν Βεροίας, 
Γρηγόριος ὁ ACEC, 1 (1967), 282-4. 


(3) byzantis, i, 2hi. 
(ij ibid. 25i-2. 
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father Gregory, but otherwise his outstanding qualities were those which proved 
his utter contempt for the world. He had nothing to say to Gregory Pred jub be- 
yond prophesying his death. His horror of the female sex was so great that he 
completely refused to see Preljub's widow when she came to Stagoi; since she 
persisted, he shouted at her from afar that she would go the way of her husband 
for her udis. The author of the Bios confesses himself unable to judge the 
depth of his hero's bssychasm, but he claims to have heard from a reliable source 
that Athanasios had been the equal of any mystic on loi 

Antonios of Larissa is not nearly so well known as Athanasios. His impor- 
tance is evident from his published documents, and has been noted by Ferjantig? 
but cannot be fully understood without reference to his unpublished writings, 
whose value as source material is not apparent from Bees! preliminary Study 

Antonios! origins are obscure, Although in his Encomium on K land he 
describes his own appointment as Metropolitan of Larissa (c.1333), the Oxford 
MS., which alone contains the passage, is largely illegible at this "t 
Yet he says that he heard about Kyprianos,. his predecessor, from the clergy of 
the diocese of Trikkala,, which suggests that he was not acquainted with Thessaly 


before taking office. ab one point, he writes that before his second recall 





(τ) byzantis, i, 259. 

(2) Ibid. 258. 

(3) Ferjandié, Tesalija, 256-7. 
(h) Bees, 'antonios von Larissa!, 
(5) Supra, 297. 

(6) Fols. 3Ihv -3iSr. 


(7) Appendix II, xvii, 12-3; xxi, 3-5; xxii, 7-9; XXV, 21-2, 
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from exile (1356), he was on the point of 
tion from which I did not willingly under; 
tributes the misfortunes of his n 
his appointment he was a monk at the Lavr: 
ticised, but it reveals some training in ~ 
of 1310 he derides the rustic wording of 
that he came from Thessalonica or Constan: 

Antonios seems throughout his life te 
rulers. . Although he wrote in 1362, under 
basileus, and refers to the first Serbokra 
he presents the coming of Andronikos III a: 
Stored the 'ancient liberty! of the Thessal 


tragic consequences of Andronikos! death, 





visiting the Crest Lavra ‘my separa- 


οἱ - an unwillingness to which he at- 


?rom this we may assume that before 


- His Greek is not of the most at- 


netoric; and in his synodal report 


some local praktika. This suggests 
PBrexvuuia 


snople, of a fairly well-to-do family. 
have felt loyal to Byzantium and its 
3ymeon ds. he does not call Symeon 
cia as a T MM ο On the other hand, 
sa 'change for the better! which re- 
tan church. When he describes the 


ais sympathies are clearly with 'that 
7 


tiny portion directed by the Roman right hand’, He spent the first Serbokratia 
8 


in Thessalonica, where, he Says, he was wei. treated by Anne of Savoy, for whom 


end for Cantacuzene he has the most extrav. 





9 
ant praise. Shortly before his 





(I) He was in Thessalonica at least until © May I356: G. Theocharides, 'Tzam- 


plakones!, Mak., v (1961-3), 13h-7. 
(2) appendix II, xxx, 25 - xxxi, le 


(3) Cod. Lavra 1358, which Sophr. Eustra 
of the lhth century bears a postscript 


τοῦ τιμιωτάτου ἀδελφοῦ ἡμῶν 'Avtu. 


(L) Byzentis, ii, 6h. 
(5) Supra, 28l' n. 6, 
(6) àppendix II, xxix, 25. 


(1) Ibid. xxiii, IL-21. 


(8) Supra, 2h6. He may have been exiled for 


rather than the Byzai 
Proceedings of the X 


tine patriarch: G 





ith international 





+s (Catalogue, p. 229) believes to be 
cording that the book was donated by 
9v" μοναχοῦ τοὐπίκλην φιλοσόφου. 









sing to recognise the Serbian 
S, 'Hyzantino-serbian kelations!, 
Ss of byzantine Studies (London, 





1967), 59, ref. to arhiepisxop Danilo i 


srpskih, ed. Dj. Daničić (Zagreb, 1866 


(9) Appendix II, xxx, I5-8. 





η Životi kraljeva i arhiepiskopa 
(not 3812). 
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second recall from exile, he authenticated a copy of an-act of donation from 
Ársenios Tzamplaxon to the monastery of stands. This indicates that Antonios 
was highly regarded in the city, and suggests that he was connected with, or 
even related to the powerful Tzamplakon family. 

Antonios does not directly express his attitude to the hesychast controversy, 
and although he must have been in Thessalonica by 1351, he made no effort to put 
his signature to the Hagioretic Tone. But as a nostalgic Lavriot he certainly 
identified with the Athonite cause. Writing of Kyprianos! visit to the Holy 
Mountain, he says that the young monk there consorted with his own equals, men 
abounding in spiritual gifts, who foretold to him the events of his later career, 
By contrast, the monks of «yprianos' own monastery, Marmariana, ‘were deemed un- 


3 
worthy to look upon such glory!. This elitism is clearly thet of the hesychast, 


Who believed that only his form of prayer could lead to spiritual perfection. 





Antonios may have suffered for his attachment to the hesychast cause, for he re- 
cords that when he first returned from Thessalonica, he stayed only three months 
before again going into exile 'not because I had espoused teeching that was mis- 
leading and contrived ... but because I taught the precepts of virtue, hurtful 
indeed to those who are their own worst enenies, but not to the Church of the 
νο That antonios was concerned to vindicate his orthodoxy is suggested 
by the way in which he presents Oikoumeniós, patron saint of Trikkala, as a 


fighter against the Arian heresy; in this period, Arianism and heresy were vir- 


tually synonymous. The iconographic cycle of the church of the Hypapante at the 





(i) Theocharides, ας aes cite; Ferjantié, Tesalija, 251. 
(2) Ed. E. Honigmann, Eyz. Zeit., xlvii (1953), 106-8. 

(3) Appendix 11, ix. 

(L) ibid. xxx. 


(5) Meyendorff, Grégoire Palemas, 311-2. 
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Meteora, which, as we have seen, was completed in 1366-7 under the patronage 
of men connected with the court of Symeon Te includes the figures of Oikou- 
menios of Trikke, Achillios of Larissa, and Athanasios of Alexandria, and the 
Vision of S. Peter of Alexandria with a strong anti-Arian TN The Metro- 
polis of Larissa established in the See of Trikkala is thus linked with an af- 
firmation of Orthodoxy at a time when Antonios, if not still alive, was fresh 
in local memories, It is tempting to believe that the paintings, whose style 
is fairly individual, were executed by the artists who had recently, under An- 
tonios! direction, completed the redecoration of the cathedral in Teils] 
Although antonios dreamed of the Lavra, he was committed to the pastoral 
care of his impoverished provincial church, and thus had to collaborate with 
regimes which were not recognised in Constantinople. Stephen Dušan was more 
than he could take, but under Nikephoros II he seems to have assumed the regency. 
of ον. Under Symeon Uroš his position as a Metropolitan resident in the ? 
'imperial! capital made him in a sense the patriarch of the ‘empire of the Greeks 


and Serbs!; Symeon referred to him as ὁ δεσπότης OŬ, and, as we have seen, 
i ë 6 


he received the kanonikon from a local patriarchal monastery. In I359 he be- 





(1) Supra, 61.2, 2 
(2) See G. Millet, 'La vision de S. Pierre d'Alexandrie', Mélanges Charles Diehl, 
(Paris, 1930), ii, 99-115; S. Dufresng, Les programmes icono zraphiques des 


$glises byzantines de Mistra (Bibliothéque des Cahiers Archéologiques, IV) 
eris. 1970), Sh-5. j 


(3) Appendix IT, xxxi-xxxii 








(4) Supra, 250-1, 


(5) Eyzantis, ii, 94-5 (Solovyev/riogin, 246). 


(6) Supra, 28), 
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I 
came 'Judge-general', and officiated at the betrothal of Symeon's daughter 
2. 


daria. It wes in Symeon's reign that he found the means to restore the cathe - 
dral of Trixkala. He attributed this good fortune to the miraculous agency of 
Kyprianos, but it is hard to beliwe that Symeon did not help: the eupéror could 
not allow the main church in his capital to lie in ruins. It is from Symeon's 
reign that we have documents which show Antonios supporting the activities of 
the Meteora MET. For him as for Athanasios the opportunity to perform his 
self-appointed task was provided not by the imperial authorities in Constan- 
tinople and Thessalonica, but by the Greco-Se-bian prince who had to decided 
to build an empire around the independent political traditions of Thessaly. 

It is against this background that Antonios! literary activity should be 

le Te; 

judged. His subjects are mainiy conventional, geret to the major feasts of the 
church on which the homilies were to be delivered. Two homilies, however, are LN 
devoted to local saints who were not recognised by the church as a whole: 
Oikoumenios, bishop of Trixke, and Kyprianos, Metropolitan of Larissa. 

The tradition which made Oikoumenios a Cappadocian, a Nicene father, and a 
relative of S. Achilleios is almost certainly spurious, but it goes back at 


least as far as Antonios. Whether Antonios rslated the tradition as he found 





it is impossible to say, but he may have emb: 





sidered upon some aspects of the 
Story, As we have seen, he had a personat. re.son for wanting to present Oikou- 
menios as a champion of orthodoxy. Now, too, that Trikkala accomodated an em- 
peror and a Metropolitan the town's polieuchc: had to be as distinguished as 


possible, In Oikoumenios, the ‘emperor of th. Greeks and Serbs! needed to see 





(1) Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 253, thinks that he lost the title by 1363, but it 
should be noted that the document on whic. he bases this conclusion is not 
of imperial or episcopal origin, and meni. as Antonios only in passing. 


(2) Chr. Toan., i 7; supra, 252. 


(3) byzentis, ii, i8-9, i5, 9h-5 (Solovyev/ k in, 216). 
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that his capital was no mean city. This is surely the sentiment to which Anto- 
nios is appealing in his ekphrasis of d 

The choice of Oikoumenios as a subject for homily is understandable, since 
his cult was long-established. ‘The Encomium on Kyprianós is a much more unusual 
Piece of work, since it relates to a 'father among the saints! who was Antonios' 
Own predecessor. " 

AS befits the genre, Antonios makes extravagant claims for his hero's sanc- 
tity, but the picture that emerges is of a fairly unremarkable holy man. An- 
tonios need not be suspected of invention, because the miracles related are 
rather unmiraculous, and explicable by natural causes. Kyprianos is defended 


against the charge that he used his powers uncharitably, yet it is significant 


that three miracles were miracles of Punishment, and that two of those punished 


; Were men who had taken land from the bishopric. Given the state of the ‘episcopal 


finances, this was perhaps inevitable. But there is documentary evidence that 
Kyprianos was unduly preoccupied with Property; in 1318, the patriarch defended 
the monks of Marmariana against the Metropolitan's claim to be the monastery's 
iai. If Kyprianos behaved thus towards the community of which he had recently 
been head, it is not surprising that he made enemies, 

It is clear that Antonios never knew Kyprianos personally, He passes most 
summarily over the details of his predecessor's pastoral career. By- contrast, 
in relating the miracle of the restoration of the cathedral, he gives much auto- 
biographical information that is not strictly relevant. Altogether, one has the 
impression that the Encomium celebrates Kyprianos not as a man, but as a symbol 
of much that was important to the writer. Throughout the work the dominant theme 


is that of a ‘change for the better! in the fortunes of the diocese which took 





(£) Appendix II, iii-iv. 


(2) mm, a, 85-8; Bees, 'antonios von Larissa’, 315, 
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place between the 'Time of Troubles', when Kyprianos had lived, and the time of 
writing, when the cathedral had finally been rebuilt. It is obvious that the 
change was essentially political, and μα. about, in the first instance, by 
the coming of Andronikos III, and, in the second, by the accession of Byacon 
Uroše If any churchman had had a hang. in it, this was Antonios himself. Yet 
Antonios writes as if Andronikos arrived mainly in order to fulfil Kyprianos! 
prophecy, and describes the restoration of the church in such a. way as to make 
his predecessor the sole agent, despite the fact that Kyprianos did no more than 
lead the way to a lime-pit thirty years after the fire. 

It was only natural that Antonios should have sought a Supernatural agent 
benind the events of his career, and it was fully in accordance with Byzantine 
ideas of the Divine Monarchy that this agent should not have been God himself, 
nor even the Archangel Michael, but a more approachable saint who enjoyed 'fam- 
iliarity'(xappnofa) with the Deity. Yet why did Antonios create a new 'saint! 
rather than use one who was already established, like Achilleios of Larissa or 
Oikoumenios of Trikke? Neither of these Saints was quite relevant to the para- 
doxical and highly uncanonical situation where the Netropolitan of Larissa re- 
Sided at Trixkala and enjoyed the favour ofa usurping emperor, Kyprianos, on 
the other had, was the key to the paradox. "Before him there had been no Metro- 
politan of Larissa for years, and when he arrived in Thessaly, he was without 
support from the Eyzantine authorities. He had to reside in a suffragan see, 
and here the secular power continually vexed rather than protected him. in 
these circumstances, antonios could well believe.- or hope thet others might be- 
lieve - that his own residence at Trikkala and his ability to adapt to changing 
political conditions were sanctified, and justified, through the heroic precedent 
of the men whose place he had taken. In his own words, 'I deprived myself of 


the treasures which the divine schillleios yields up from his holy shrine, but 
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I hed a great consolation in his successor...the fruit of whose labours I 
continue to reap digi 

To understand the homily fully, we have to consider the public for which 
it was intended. antonios' care to identify with the byzantine establishment 
Suggests that he wrote with an eye to readers in Constantinople, Thessalonica, 
and Athos, where he may have wanted to ses à greater recognition for the trials 
and triumphs of the Thessalian church; he may also have feared a summons from 
the patriarch. But if, as is likely, the homily was first written to be deli- 
vered from ihe episcopal pulpit in Trikkala, the original audience would have 
been the diocesan clergy; indeed, many phrases in the text suggest that Kypri- 
anos was being celebrated primarily for the henefit of those who already knew 
about him. Considered in this light, the Encomium appears as an attempt to 
provide the clergy of Trikkala with a myth to sustain them. Since the main 
sacramental centre of the province had been without a roof while the local mon- 
asteries were receiving more than a fair share of patronage, it is not hard to 


see why Antonios' subordinates might need a boost to their morale, 


Athanasios; who lived in the Meteora rocks for about forty years, and án- 
tonios, who held the setropolitan see for at least thirty, were undoubtedly the 
most important religious figures in late medieval Thessaly. No other local mon- 
astery could vie with the asceticism of the Meteoron. Although Athanasios had 


not been alone as a founder of rock monasteries he, by his personal reputation, 


attracted the partnership of John-loasaph Uroš, and thus gave the monastery of 





the Transfiguration a pre-eminenee unchallenged until the I6th century. The im- 
portance of antonios is less obvious, inevitably, given the contemporary vogue 
for monastic Christianity. Yet from his lifetime the Metropolis of Larissa was 


permanently re-established as en authority in local affairs. No-one wrote his 





(i) «spendix fi, xxvii, f0-7. 





encomium, but this may be because his talent was for the worldly side of reli- 


gion. His homilies do not reveal any mystical or theological originality, but 





his documents and his civil functions suggest a good business mind. Ey the 
reign of Symeon ὑτοξ he probably had more experience of local society and poli- 
tics than any man in Trikkala. His personal influence may well have been be- 
hind Symeon's benevolent policy towards tne local church. 

Antonios! efforts to popularise local cults were ignored outside Thessaly, 

wy local torkas 

but his homilies were copied in-leesi-seristesba of the Turkish period, and in 
time he became something of a cult figure himself. The I7th-century church of 
the Anargyroi in Trikkala has frescoes showing, among others, 19. Kyprianos 
Thaumatourgos! and 'S. Antonios the Confessor and New PR A later 
Scribe produced the idea that Antonios ended his life as patriarch of Constan- 
tinople; he also noted & correct ae significant point - Antonios was a contem- 


porary of Athanasios of the Meteora. For the secular church as for the monastic 


life of Turkish-occupied Thessaly, the Iyth century was the formative period, 


Sources of Internal Conflict. 





Economic. ‘The great contrasts between rich and poor in Byzantium were potential- 
ly a source of social unrest, which could break out whenever the succession to 
the throne was disputed. The spirit of revolt was particularly strong in the 
civil war of I3ĻI-7, when the lower classes of several towns, including Thessa- 
lonica, overthrew their ruling aristocracies, and the nascent ‘capitalist' sec- 


tions of society made some attempt to advance their interests. However, as we 





(I) Giannopoulos, 'Trixkala!, 35h-5. 


(2) 
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have seen, there is no evidence for social revolution in western Macedonia, 
Tnessaly or en Such economic rivalry as can be discerned existed within 
the 'rentier' class, and had mainly to do with the ownership of land. 

. Hany of the local sources concern cases where religious institutions com- 
plained of injustice at the hands of laymen. It is possible to see in these in- 
cidents the classic medieval conflict between the temporal and religious orders 
of society. In economic terms this conflict stemmed from the church's effort to 
free itself of material obligations to the state. This was as true in the east 
as in the west. Yet the Byzantine emperor had a semi-sacerdotal role as head 
of the church, whose protector he swore to be at his eue This made him 
directly responsible for the welfare of his clergy, and hesitant to force the 
church to contribute to the needs of government, except in moments of extreme 
dici. Lesser potentates did not have to be so scrupulous, and their need 
ror land with which to reward their lay followers was in proportion to their in- 
security or their ambition. Under the independent rulers of Thessaly, the local 
church seems to have fared badly. The Thessalian church was no doubt exception- 
ally well-endowed with land; it is significant that of the Latin barons whom 


Innocent III had to censure for occupying ecclesiastical benefices, those of 


Thessaly were most frequently addressed. Michael II and John the Bastard founded 








(1) Supra, 236- 
(2) Pseudo-Kodinos, 253. 


(3) On the secularisation of monastic property, see P. Charanis, 'The Monastic 
Properties and the State in the Hyzantine Empire', D.O.P., iv (1958), 53-118; 
Ostrogorsky, ‘Féodalité, Ih6-76; Ševčenko, 'Cabasilas!, ISI ff.; E. Fisher, 

ΤΑ Note on Pachymeres’ "De andronico Palaeologo"', Byzantion, xl (1970), 230-5. 








(h) Ferjančić, Tesalija, 29-33. 
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monasteries, but this is no guide to their religious policy asa whole. The 
Palaiologoi made much of the fact that Michael had 'tyrannically'confiscated 
properties from Hakrinitissa. Antonios’! information that the see of Larissa 
had remained vacant for many years before 1318, and that only after te death 
of John II were Metropolitans appointed here and at Neopatras suggests that the 
Komneno-Doukai had deliberately kept these incumbencies empty in order to enjoy 
their Rey aes Gabrielopoulos and his subordinates clearly resented Kyprianos 
because he opposed their seizure of church TON; Andronikos III and Michael 
Monomachos extended to Thessaly the 'ancient liberty' enjoyed by the rest of 
the byzantine church, although the emperor was not over-generous to the monas- 
EA. John Angelos was virùally independent and had heavy military commit- 
ments; his secularisation of paroixoi belonging to Zavlantia may not have been 
an isolated measure. It was probably under him that Theodore ORPHANOIOANNES , 
kephale of Stagoi, seized two kellia at the Stylos, and that the monks of the 
Meteora were vexed by local DOE Dugan's ‘satrap! Preljub seems ot 


-to have gone against his sovereign's generous policy towards the church. With 


Nikephoros II and Symeon Uroš a change becomes apparent, for these rulers and 





(I) MM, iv, 3h2-h. 

(2) This seems to have been the case in Ioannina also: MM, v, 79-9. 
(3) Appendix II, xviii-xxi. 

(L) Supra, 232 3 

(5) Byzantis, ii, 59-62 (Solovyev/MoSin, 162-7). 

(6) Ibid. 90-1 (242); byzantis, i, 27h-5; supra, 58-3 


(7) Supra, 246-7 His policy was probably not unlike that which his son Thomas 
later pursued in Ioannina: Chr., foan., 10. 
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their successors, although independent, were noted for their benevolence to the 
church. A number of causes may be suggested for this change. Nikephoros de- 
pended entirely upon the goodwill of the local population.: The first Serbo- 
kratia had probably weakened the native military element, while the role of the 
religious leaders Antonios and Athanasios had perhaps been enhanced by their 
opposition to the Serbs. In assuming the imperial title, Symeon assumed an em- 
peror's special responsibility for his church. His decision to leave most of 
Epiros to the Albanians suggests that his military demands were much reduced 
from those of his predecessors. The same was true of his successors, John Uroš 
and the Angelos caesars, none of whom seems to have placed great value on the 
maintenance of Thessaly as a military power. Indeed, the trend in Thessaly 
seems to have been quite the opposite of that in the Byzantine territories pro- 
per, where the reign of Andronikos II was for the monasteries a ‘golden age', P 
and Manuel II made so many exactions that the Athonites almost welcomed the Turks. 
The idea of a conflict between church and state! should not be pressed too 
hard. Not all disputes fell into this pattern. The Metropolitan of Larissa, 
who had upheld Zavlantia against the BODESADES, was himself found guilty of 
holding land belonging to the ος Two of the persons found to be in 
illegal possession of orchards belonging to Porta-Panagia, ARCHONTITZES and the 
nun XOTEANITZENA, were patrons of other monasteries. Two laymen, MICHALAKES 
and Leo SPINGES, disputed the Stasis of Pegonites. In short, there were as many 


grounds for economic conflict in local society as there were landholders. 





(1) Ostrogorsky, Féodalité, 173. 


(2) Byzantis, ii, 75 (Solovyev/foSin, 220). 
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Ethnic. At the beginning of our period, the population of Thessaly consisted 


of Greeks, Vlachs, and local Slavs. In the course of the Ith century two new 
elements appeared: the Alnanians and the Serbs. All these peoples shared 8 com- 
mon religion, and their ethnic pride was probably less developed than that of 
their modern Greek historians. All the same, some documents make a point of 
dividing the local population into its ethnic Duas Antonios' remarks about 
the Serbs, and Michael Gabrielopoulos' promise not to settle Albanians in the 
kastron of Phanari or to admit a Frankish garrison do reveal a local sense of 
hostility to foreign elements. 

Serbian settlement in Thessaly was probably on a small and transitory scale, 
but the Albanian influx took the form of a full migration. The Albanians led a 
pastoral existence indistinguishable from that of the Vlachs, with whom, however, 
they are not to be PEE The land from which the Albanians took their name, 
ihe Albanon, was probably situated in the mountains to the west of Lake Ochrid. 
The evidence is not sufficient for us to trace with any precision the progress 
of their expansion to the south. There can be little doubt, however, that this 


was set in motion by the international politics of the I3th century, when the 


Albanon stood at the meeting-point of four power blocs: the Byzantine empire, 





(I) These are presumably the 'Vorgaires' of Fr. Chr. Mor., 87h; cf. Ferjančić, 
Tesalija, 202 n. 8I. 


(2) E.g. Lampros, 'Sigillion', 176; Α.Ε. Vakalopoulos, Origins of the Greek 
Nation. The byzantine Period, I20l-I£6I, tr. I. Moles (New Brunswick, 1970), 
33, 111. 





(3) MM, v, 271; byzantis, ii, IO (Solovyev/Mo3in, 210); Lampros, 'Sigillion', 
TM » 


178; Ferjančič, Tesalija, loc. git. and p. 20h. 


σαιωνικῶν ᾿Αλβανικῶν φυλῶν τῶν Παλακασίιον 
V, Ep. Et. Byz. Sp., xxiii (1993), 213-6. 


(L) Ge Soulis, 17 
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(5) The location of the Albanon is open to question, but the arguments put for- 









ward by a. Duceilier, 'L'érbdanon et les Al banais au Xie siécle', Travaux et 
Mémoires, (1965); 353-63, esp. 267-0, are more persuasive than those of 





G.A. Stadimüller, Forschungen zur Albanischen Frühgeschichte (re-edition, 
Wiesbaden, 1966), which are based entirely on linguistic grounds. 
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the 'Despotate' of Epiros, the Kingdom of Naples, and the Kingdom of Serbia. 


The Albanians were wooed for their friendship, and it is likely that at this 
time, as later in the Ith century, they servéd as mercenaries in the armies 
of these powers. Altogether, the conditions of the time were such as to give 


them a sense of importance and contact with the more productive and civilised 


regions around them. 


It has been suggested that the Albenians were first settled in Thessaly 
I 
under Michael II as a defence against the Duchy of athens. But the fact that 


one of the archon families in Trikkala at the beginning of the Ith century was 
called ALBANITES suggests that local Albanians were rare. In 1303 the Alban- 


2 
ians were clearly regarded as an external threat, and Sanudo gives the impres- 


ision that it was not until after 1318 that they settled in Thessaly in large 
3 


numbers. Without control of the towns, they could not fully integrate with 
local society, and the evidence suggests that most of them remained mountain- 
dwellers, transhumant nomads, and brigands. At the end of 1333 they helped 
Syrgiannes to escape to ο Soon afterwards, Andronikos III was approached 
by 'the stateless Albanians who inhabit the mountainous parts of Thessaly, called 
the Malakasioi, Mpouioi, and nesaritai after their tribal leaders, being about 
12, 000 in number'( οἱ τὰ ὀρεινὰ τῆς Θετταλίας νεμόμενοι ᾿ἐλβανοὶ ἀβα- 


σίλευτοι Ναλακάσιοι καὶ Μπούῖτοι καὶ Μεσαρίται ἀπὸ τῶν φυλάρχων 





(I) K. Νπίρης, ᾿Αρβανίτες. Οἱ Δωρεῖς τοῦ Πεωτέρου "Ἕλληνι σμοῦ 
(Athens, 1960), 53 ff.; Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 199. Mpires shows a poor 
command of the evidence, but his overall thesis, that the Albanian expansion 
took place as a result of military employment, seems plausible. 





(2) Fr. Chr. Hors, $87h. 
(3) Supra, Iĝ- 
ο) Cantacuzene, i, 450: Syrgiannes went from Euboea διὰ Λοκρῶν xai 'ixap- 


νάνων εἰς ᾿Ελῥανούς, of περὶ Βετταλίαν οἰκοῦσιν αὐτόνομοι νομα- 
δες... 
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I 
προσαγορευόμενοι, περὶ δισχιλίους καὶ μυρίους ὄντες), 


They agreed 

to submit to Andronikos, ‘for, since they dwell in no city, but among mountains 
and inaccessible places, departing thence in winter because of the cold 
and the snow! (ὅτε πόλιν οἰκοῦντες οὐδεμίαν, ἀλλ ὄρεσιν ἐνδιατρίβοντες 
καὶ χωρίοις δυσπροσόδοις, ὧν ἀναχωροῦντες τοῦ χειμῶνος διὰ τὸ κρύος 
καὶ τὴν χιόνα) they knew that in the plains they would be at the Byzantines! 
mercy. Such submission was, however, bound to be superficial. At Andronikos! 
death the Albanians again began to give ae About ten years later, Gregory 


P-eljub counted it a major achievement that he had brought the Albanians to terms. 


Albanians of Thessaly were no doubt closely connected with those of Epiros. 


y, As in the case of the Vlachs, local lowland society absorbed a certain Al- 


banian element. John Angelos and Preljub had Albanians in their armies. ‘That 
these troops were rewarded with pronoiai and not only with wages (rogai) is 
suggested by the fact that Andronikos [II settled several Albanians with lands " 
at "NE > 

Whatever their ethnic origins, it is certain that the permanent inhabitants 
of Trikkala, Phanari, and Stagoi were fully 'byzantinized' in language, religion, 
and culture. Among the notarial archives of Venice are documents recording the 
sales of various captives from northern Greece between I38I and 1388. It is to 
be noted that while many of the captives from Kastoria and other Macedonian towns 


6 


were of Bulgarian origin, the three from Trikkala were all Greek. 





(I) Cantacuzene, i, h7h; Ferjandié, Tesalija, 200. 
(2) Cantacuzene, ii, I5; Ferjančič, Tesalija, 202. 
(3) byzantis, i, 258. 

(h) Ferjanéié, Tesalija, 202-3. 

(5) Ibid. 202; ti, v, 260. 


(6) K. rlertzios, νηιμεῖα X 
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Ed * * 

So far we have been concerned with the permanent features of the Thessalian 
comaunity in the Ihth century, and the picture that emerges is of & static soci- 
ety. Yet that society was in some respects very different in 1393 from what it 
had been in 1318. οὐ 

The rulers of the Ith century had inherited from the Kommeno-Doukai ffor- 
midable military establishment, of which there is no sign after John Angelos. 
In part this is explicable by a change in the source-material; before 1318 we 
have the testimony of Cantacuzene and Gregoras, but with detachment of Thessaly 
from Constantinople and the termination of these historians! accounts c. 1360, 
we have to depend on sources which, including the Chronicle of Ioannina, are 
ecclesiastical in nature. In part the decline of Thessalian militarism may be 


attributed to the political changes of the middle of the century, particularly 


" 


the first Serbokratia, when it is quite likely that the conquerors sought to 
neutralise local resistance by destroying the military basis of the local feudal 
system. 

More braadly, the decline can perhaps be seen as an inevitable consequence 
of the centrifugal tendencies inherent in feudalism itself; these had already 
caused the separation of Thessaly from the empire as a whole. The continuing 

instability of political regimes in Thessaly afforded the local landowners 
successive opportunities to contract with their rulers on terms progressively 
more advantageous to themselves. If, as is likely, these terms involved a re- 
duction in military ooligations, it is not surprising ihat Thessaly became less 
effective as a military unit. 

At the same time, the disappearance of the Thessalian military establishment 
must be studied in relation to the rise of the Thessalian church. As we have 
seen, the decisive phase in this rise occurred in the mid-lhth century, and is 


explicable by the same political factors which weakened Thessaly militarily. 








The connection may be even more direct. ‘ihe sources show that throughout 
ihe century the monasteries enjoyed a large increase in their landed fortunes, 
in which the secular church shared to a small degree. ‘This increase wis made 
as a result of lay donations, especially from the local rulers. it was accel- 
erated by the frequency with which regimes changed and new rulers were forced 
to buy the favour of influential monasteries. Τη all, therefore, the century 
saw a large transfer of land from the lay to the religious establishment - land 
which was henceforth lost to fiscal and feudal exploitation. 

As we have seen, some local rulers tried to reverse this trend, which did 
not become fully reversible until the local church obtained proper leadership. 
But tne psychological impulse to be generous to monasteries went deeper than 
considerations of political expediency. Men were deeply concerned for their 
salvation, and the curses which ecclesiastics laid on all who should touch their 
property did not fall on deaf ears. The fate of Ananias and Sapheira stood ss 
an example of what happened to those who grudged a monastery even a fraction of 
its ists, The inhabitants of the village of Samosada heard that their lord, 
ORPHANOIOANNES, was unwittingly holding land that belonged to Lavlantia. Fear- 
ing divine punishment they informed him of this; he straightway asked pardon 
of the abbot for his sinful ai George BALSAMAS was afraid that he might 
go to hell for not having informed Zavlantia that a certain piece of land be- 
longed to a MICHALAKES and Leo SPINGES, unable to reolve ων dispute over 


the stasis of Pegonites, decided to give it to the monastery. These examples 


give some idea of how Zavlantia was able to raise support for Andronikos rit 





(I) Sevéenxo, 'Cabasilas', i56 n. 123. 


(2) Eyzantis, ii, 70. 





(3) Ibic. 77 (Solovysv/roSin, 22h. 





(h) Ibid. 76 (222). 








and Symeon Uroš.  Laymen who donated their lands to monasteries may also have 
considered that only thus could the terrain remain economically viable, for 
monastic holdings were tax-free, and their cohesion and their continuity of 
exploitation did not suffer from the problems of divided inheritance and genetic 


failure which aiiected lay families. 





APPENDIX I: Byzantine Administrative Lists of Thessaly. 





(a} Fiscal divisions of Thessaly c. 1200. 





CHRYSOBULL OF ALEXIOS III TO THE VE- I 
NETIANS, 1198 (Privilegium Alexii III). 


Partitio Romaniae, I20l. 





Prouincia Velechative 

Prouincía Valachiae 

Episkepsis Dimitriados 

Duo Almeri 

Episkepsis Creuennicon et Fersalon 
Episkepsis Domocu et Vesenis 


Chartularata Ezeros, Dobrochuysta et 
que sub ipsa sunt ville 


Tricala 


Prouincia Larisse 


E EE E EEEE EEEE 
Provincia (θέµα). A small fiscal division, not'the classic mid-Byzantine 'theme!. 


Pertinentia-episkepsis (ἐπίσκεψις). Originally a fiscal division of a military 
theme, by this time used to denote an imperial, ecclesiastical, or aristocratic 


estate. li 


Chartularatum. (xaptovaAapatoy), 
ded by a chartoularios. 6 


Orium (ὅριον ). A smaller version of a thema. 


Orium Larisse 

Previntia Vlachiae cum personali- 
bus et monasterialibus in eis 
existentibus 


(Provintia Servion) 


(Provintia Castorie et 
provintia Deavoleos) 


Pertinentia imperatricis, scili- 


cet Vessena, Fersala, Domokos, 
Kevennica, Duo Almeri cum Demet- 


Pertinentia Neopatron 


Provintia Velechative 


A small, probably fiscal, division superinten- 





Tafel/Thomas, i, 265-7. 


å, Carile, 'Rartitio Terrarum Imperii Komaniae', 


Studi Veneziani, vii (1965), 


ibid. 227; Zakythinos, 'Studies', vi, I50-5. 


Carile, op. cit. 228; F. Dilger, Beiträge zur Finanzverwaltung. . 
» OF 5 ger, | £ 





che Archiv, IX) (Leipzig/terlin, 1927), ISI-2. 


Carile, op. cit. 229, 


ibid. 230. 
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(b) Episcopal lists. 


The following sources have been used:- 








* 


(i) Notitiae episcopatuum from the reigns of the following emperors: 


(ii) 


he 


Leo VI (886-912): H. Gelzer, 'Ungedruckte und ungenugend veróffent- 
liche Texte der Notitiae Episcopatuum', Abhandlungen der Königliche 
eer επ Akademie der Wissenschaften, philos.-philol. Klasse, xxi 


1901), 557 ff. 


Constantine Vil/Romanos I (930-9h0): 'Nea Taktika', ed. H. Gelzer, 
Georgii Cyprii Descriptio Orbis Romani (Leipzig, 1890), 57-83. 











John I Tzimiskes (969-976): Gelzer, 'Texte', 568 ff. 


Alexios I Komnenos (I082-II18): published as Notitiae 2 and 3 by 

+ Parthey, Hieroclis Synecdemus et Notitiae Graecae Episcopatuum 
(Berlin, 1866), 120 ff.; dated by H. Gelzer, ‘Zur Zeithestimmung der 
Griechischen Notitiarum Episcopatuum', Jahrbucher für Protestantische 
Theologie, xii (1886), 556, t 





* 
Manuel I (113-1180): Gelzer, ‘Texte’, 595. 


Isaac ΤΙ (1185-1195): H. Gelzer, Analecta Byzantina (dena, 1891), l-ih. 


Alexios III-Theodore I (c. 120h): B. BeneSevié, 'Monumenta Vaticana ad 
ius canonicum pertinentia; li: Vatic. MS. 6h0', Studi Bizantini, ii 
(1927), 111-86; dated by P. Lemerle, 'Philippes et là Macédoine orien- 
tale, 253-h, and A. Bon, Le Péloponnése byzantin (Paris, 1951), 15. 


Theodore I (c. 1216) Parthey, no. 10; dated by C. Finke, 'Neues zu 
den Not. Ep. und zur kirchlichen Geographie von Eyzanz', Zeitschrift 
für Savignystiftung für Rechtsgeschichte, kanonische Abteilung, xix 
(1930), 67-9. 

* 


Michael VIII (1261-1282): Gelzer, ‘Texte’, 592 fr. 








Andronikos II (1282-1328): Parthey, no. 10; supplemented by Gelzer, 
'Texte!, 595 ff This list is also good for the reign of Andronikos 
XII (1326-13hI); cf. Beck, 153. 


A letter of the patriarch to the Metropolitan of Larissa (1371): MM, i, 
x 507-9. 

The Latin Provinciale komanum (c. I210): text reproduced by 

h.L. Wolff, "the Latin Patriarchate of Constantinople', Traditio, 

vi (1948), SI-6. 


Gelzer does not publish these Notitiae in full. 


see the remarks about the authenticity of this Notitia supra, . lan 
grateful to Dr, Judith Herrin for drawing my attention to this point. 
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APPENDIX II: Excerpts from the unpublished works of Antonios, 








ew A | Metropolitan of Larissa. 
We TAKS ig M 
ο This Appendix contains a transcription of those portions of Antonios! 
Aet ^: writings which are of direct importence as evidence for the history of Thes- 
᾿ CM saly in the Ith Century: an ekphrasis of Trikkala, contained in the Encomium 
pn a | on Oikoumenios, Bishop of Trikke; and the whole of the Encomium on kyprianos, 
A Metropolitan of Larissa. ; 

wh ash 2S CERSPRUUED of αλα 
Kn . Two texts of Antonios! homilies were identified by N.A. Bees: Oxford 

J Cnrist Church Greek 66, and Iviron 571, 5. Since then, two other manuscripts 


have come to light, although all four texts belong to the same corrupt tra- 
dition, and none i$ earlier than the 16th century; Ín preparing the present 
typescript I have used the manuseripts publicised by Bees, these being the 
only two to which I had access. Where possible I have relied exclusively on 
the Oxford text, which dates from the I6th century, and is superior to the 
I8th-century Iviron MS. in everything but its state of preservation. The 


first few folios of the Encomium on Kyprianos are bound in the wrong order, 





and the last two, like many in the codex, have been rendered almost illegible 


by damp; part of this Section, where Antonios writes of his own appointment 


(fols. 3lhv.-3i5r.), is not contained in the other text. The Oxford MS. ends 
in the middle of Antonios! account of the miracle concerning the cathedral at 
Triksala, and for the highly important section which follows I have had to 


i rely solely on the Iviron text. Unfortunately, I was not in this case able to 





check my transcription of the original on the basis of a photographic copy, 


since the only microfilm available to me, that at the Patriarchal Institute for 


Patristic Studies in Thessaloniki, is lacking in the relevant section, and 








*For this information I am indebted to Trofessor L. ¥ranoussis. 





-----ς-ΣὌ: m 


24 


Professor N. Oikonomides, who had Kindly offered to take photographs while 
on nis visit to the archives of iviron in July 1975, was prevented from 
doing so by the fact that the liorarian, Father Kallinikos, was at the time 
the monastery's representative in Karyes. In consequence, my version of the 
Iviron text retains a number of imperfections which, although for the most 
part apparent upon revision, could not receive proper critical treatment 
because I was not always able to distinguish between my own errors as a 
copyist and those present in the original. Fortunately, few of the problem- 
&tic readings which remain to be resolved are Obviously crucial to the sense 
of the narrative,, and thus detrimental to its value as historical evidence. 
I am grateful to Dr. J. Duffy ofi Dumbarton Oaks for assisting me with 

“5 his philological and palaeographical expertise. I am grateful to the Gover- 
ning Body of Christ Church for permission to reproduce fols. pee 288-315 
of their Greek MS. no. 66. 
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Oxford, Christ Church Greek 64, 





mem 3 3 NEST > , 
|--- [ò Ofxounéviog] τὸν τῆς Gectéxov καταλαμβάνει νεών, 


ταύτης γὰρ ἡ παλαιὰ καλουμένη τῶν Τρικάλων ἐκκλησία ἐφάιδρό-- 


e 


veto τῷ ὀνόματι, ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀσυντελὲς οὐδ᾽ ἀξύμφορον καὶ περὶ 


τῆς πόλεως ταύτης διὰ βραχεῶν ἐπι μνησθῆναι: γένοιτο γὰρ ἀν 

ἥδυσμα τοῦτο τοῖς ἐπισταμένοις καλῶς ὅτι φίλον ἔδαφος ἡ natpic. 5 
Πόλις τοίνυν ἡ Pp Don μεγίστη te καὶ τῶν ἐκ παλαιοῦ προελθου- 

σῶν εἰς κάλλος καὶ μέγεθος οὐμενοῦν ἀπολιπομένη, καθοτιοῦν 

πόλις ἑλληνὶς καὶ ἀρχαΐα καὶ τῶν ἐπὶ τούτοις ἐχούσων ὄνομα οὐ 
πολλῷ δευτέρα τυγχάνουσα: πόλις πολλαῖς εὐθυνουμένη ταῖς χάρισι 
καὶ ταῖς ἐκ γῆς καὶ ποταμῶν δωροφορίαις οὖσα κατάπλεως, ἧς 10 
ὑπέρκεῖται μὲν ὡς ἐκ πολλοῦ τοῦ διαστήµατος ὄρος τῶν ἀνέφῶν ἓν 

xai ὀψικόμων καὶ χιονουμένων προφητικῶς, Πίνδος τοῦτο, μεταξὺ 

δὲ τούτου καὶ τῆς εἰρημένης πόλεως ὑφαπλοῦται πεδίον εὐρὺ 

λοχμᾶς χεκτημένον βαθείας καὶ διηκοῦσας ἐπὶ πολὺ καὶ οὐκ dovv- 
τελεῖς πρὸς παντοίων βοσκημάτων διοί[κησιν, ποταμοί τε τῶν ^ I5 
ἡδίστων καὶ ποσιμοτάτων xai πρὸς. ἀρδείαν γῆς ἐπιτηδείων ἐπιρ- 
ρέουσι, Τῶν μέντοι ποταμῶν ὁ μέγίστος, linverd¢ οὗτος ἐστίν, 

ὃς Τέμπῃ τὰ Θετταλικὰ διατέμνων εἰς θάλασσαν ποιεῖται τὰς ἐκ- 
βολάς, ἠρέμα πως τῇ Τρίκκῃ πλησιάζων ποιεῖται τὴν κίνηδιν. 

Τῆς μέντοι πόλεως οὐ πόρρω λόφος τις ὑπερῇρται, ἴχνη τῆς ácxaíac 20 


ὑποφαίνων σού πόλεως, καὶ τῇ θέσει μᾶλλον συντελῶν πρὸς ἀκρό- 

πολιν, ἐξ ἀπόπτου σοι πᾶσαν τὴν πόλιν ὁρᾶν παρέχεται, μόνον- οὐχὶ 
í 

xai τῇ χειρὶ τῷ κύκλῳ λοχμῶν, εἴ σοι βουλομένῳ ἐστῖ, περιδράτ- 


7 EI Be A 2 £ Ἂν pi 
τεσθαι- εἶτα τὴν ὑπώρειαν κατιόντι ἀνατέλλειν η πόλις ἄρχεται, 
A 


οὐ πάνυ τι τολ 





couévn διαδτήµάτι, πόλις ἡ νῦν οὖσα καὶ or 
μένη μάτι, i ee 


D ? 


φ ἡμῶν οἰκουμένη, ij χρὴ τ ληθέστερον εἰπεῖν, τον μέγαν Ὀίκου- 


G^ 


μένιον κεκτημένη πολιοῦχον καὶ οἰκιστὴν «καὶ» ἄγρυπνον φύλακα, 
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καὶ πρό γε τούτου καὶ μετὰ τούτου τὸν μέγιστον τῶν ἄνω δυνάμεων 
ΤαΚιἄρχην. Τὴν γὰρ πύλην εἰ βούλει τῆς πόλεως εἰσελθεῖν, ἕξεις 

| f 
ἐπὶ δεξιᾶς τοῦτον τὸν μέγαν ἔχοντα θηραυρόν, τὴν τῶν λειψάνων 
ἱεραρχιχὴν θήκην, τοῦ τῶν ἀγγελικῶν δυνάμεων ἐξάρχοντος Κιχαὴλ 5 
θεῖον νεών, ὃς δὴ καὶ ὕστερος πολλῷ τῷ χρόνῳ τοῦ ἀνωτέρω. δηλω- 
θέντος τῆς Θεοτόκου θείου οἴκου κατὰ τὴν οἰκονομίαν τυγχάνων 
ἐστίν. ᾿Εκεῖνον μὲν γὰρ KüVovavtLvae 6 µέγας xai πρῶτος τῶν 
βασιλευσάντων ἐν εὐσεβείᾳ τῇ τοῦ Θεοῦ λόγου μητρὶ οἰκοδομῆσας 
ἀνέθετο: ἐν ᾧ δὲ ἡμεῖς ᾿ἀθροισθέντες νῦν τὴν παροῦσαν ἐπιτελοῦμεν 16 
πανήγυριν, τα τῆς ὀφειλῆς ἀποδιδόντες Οἰκουμενίῳ τῷ θαυμαστῷ, 
τοῦτον Νιχαὴλ ὁ τῆς εὐσεβοῦς βασιλίσσης Θεοδώρας υἱὸς τῷ τῶν 


ἀγγέλων ἀνέθετο πρωτοστάτῃ, βασιλικαῖς προθυμίαις καὶ ἀναλώμασι. 
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t ᾽Αντωνίου τοῦ ἁγιωτάτου καὶ σοφωτάτου ἀρχιεπισκόπου Λαρίσσης 





ὑπερτίμου καὶ ἐξάρχου ξευτέρας Θετταλίας καὶ πάσης “Ἑλλάδος 





λόγος εἰς τὸν ἐν ἁγίοις πατέρα ἡμῶν ἀρχιεράρχην καὶ θαύμα - 





τουργὸν Κυπριανὸν ἀρχιεπίσκοπον Λαρίσσης: δέσποτα εὐλόγησον. 





"BARE uoi πόορωθεν ἐπειγομένῳ τὴν ὀφειλὴν ἀποδοῦναι τῷ 5 
θείῳ Κυπριανῷ, συνάρασθε, οἱ τούτου κατατρυφῶντες τοῖς θαύμασι, 
τοῦ σκοποῦ. Μικροῦ γὰρ ἀποοσφώνητον αὐτὸν ἐκινδυνεύομεν 
παρελθεῖν" Κυπριανόν, οὐ τὸν μέγαν ἐν σοφίᾳ καὶ μεγίστου 
τετυχηκότα τοῦ τῶν αὐτοῦ ......... ἐξηγήτου, ὃς ἐκόσμει τὴν 
Καρχηδόνα καὶ τῷ μαρτυρικῷ ἐκοσμήθη στεφάνῳ, τὴν κεφαλὴν 10 
διὰ τὸν δεσπότην ξίφει μετὰ πολλὰς στερηθεὶς βασάνους, ἀλλὰ 
τῶν Λαρισαίων προστάτην xai τῆς καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἐπαρχίας πηδαλιοὔ- 
χον καὶ ἔφορον, ὃν ἔσχε βλαστὸν ἡ περιφανὴς τῶν Λαρισαίων 
μητρόπολις,καὶ ἢ ἐν αὐτῇ ἐκκλησία προστάτην καὶ ὁδηγὸν τῶν 
αὐτῆς θρεμμάτων πρὸς τὸν τῶν ὅλων δεσπότην ἐπλούτισεν. 15 
AAN ἀποδῶμεν αὐτῷ σὺν τῷ προθύμῳ τὸ ὄφλημα’ μᾶλλον δὲ βραχύ 
τι τοῦ μέρους τούτου καὶ τοῦ κατὰ πάντα ἐνδέοντος, χὴν. ked 
ϑεῤίαν καὶ λύσιν παρέξεται προθυμότερον ἢ ἡμεῖς τὴν περὶ τού- 
του προσάγομεν ἔντευξιν, Ἴσασι γὰρ ῥᾳδίως συγγινώσκειν οἱ 
τοῦ ὄντως πλούτου τὴν ἀπόλαυσιν ἔχοντες τοῖς καθοτι οὖν ἐνδε- 20 
ἔσι καὶ χεῖρα κάμνουσιν ὀρέγειν καὶ προθυμίας ἐμπιπλᾶν, εἰ 
μόνον τὸ ἀγαθὸν καὶ τῷ ὄντως ἀγαθῷ εὐάρεστον γνοῖεν προθυμ- 
ουμένους καὶ ποὸς αὐτὸ τὴν τῆς προθέσεως ὁρμὴν ἀνέκδοτον 


$ zo OEE DE ae | Ζ > m Η 
κεκτημένους xat, 9 φῆσιν] ο ἐν προφήταις καὶ βασιλεῦσι, τὰ 





18 περιέξεται 
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τοῦ Θεοῦ ἐξερευνῶντας μαρτύρια καὶ τέρψιν αὐτὰ ποιουμένους 
EE : $ n " ; CT. 

καὶ ἀγαλλίασιν. Αποδῶμεν τοιγαροῦν μικρόν τι τοῦ χρέους, 
καὶ πολυπλασίονα 6’ ἡψώμεθα δύναμιν, αὐτῷ τῷ εἰς ὑπόθεσιν 
προκειμένῳ μεσίτῃ χρώμενοι, παρὰ τῆς μεγαλοδώρου τοῦ κρείτ- 

n - z - v g: 
τονος χάριτος, ἥτις αὐτῷ δαψιλέστατα ἐπεισρυεῖσα ὅλον ἀπετέ- 5 
λεσε θεῖον, ὅλον πνευματικόν, ὅλον τῶν αὐτῆς μεγίστων καὶ 


ἀκενώτων θησαυρῶν ἄξιον, καὶ τὰ ἐκείνου τοῖς φιλακροάμοσ 











διηγητέον, μᾶλλον δὲ τοῖς ἐπισταμένοις ταῦτα καὶ μᾶλλον πὲρ 


Xin 
ἡμᾶς τὴν περὶ τούτων προσεκτέον ὑπόμνησιν: ἔστι γὰρ αὐτὴ οὐκ 
ἡδονῆς μόνον πρόξενος ἀλλὰ καὶ παράκλησις μεγίστη πρὸς ἀρετήν. 10 
Πατρὶς τοίνυν τῷ μεγάλῳ φωστῆρι τῆς ἐκκλησίας, λαμπρο- 
τάτῳ δὲ ἡλίῳ δ᾽ εἰπεῖν προσφυέστερον ταύτης, ἡ τῶν Λαρισαίων 
πόλις- γένος τὸ ἐκ πατρῶν, θεῖον καὶ ἱερατικὸν καὶ τοῦ χοροῦ 
τῆς εἰρημένης συμπληρωτικὸν μητροπόλεως. “Ὁ γὰρ εἰς φῶς 
τοῦτον προαγάγων τῷ τῆς ἱερωσύνης κεκόσμητο ἀξιώματι, ὃς ἐπὶ 15 
; s En P * "wA 4 IER SEE 
veg τῇ τοῦ παιδὸς Πλιγίᾳ τον: βίαν ἄπολιπων, καὶ τῷ πάντων 
. ^ 2 «x = ~ ` ^ 
πατρι xai δεσπότῃ καταλιπῶν, μεγίστης διαδοχῆς καὶ πλούτου 
τῷ ὄντι τῷ παιδὶ γίνεται πρόξενος: Τῇ γὰρ ἀποβολῇ τοῦ πατρὸς 
" ; x P " » E 
εἰς περιουσίαν χρησάµενος πλούτου τοῦ ἀληθοῦς ζητεῖ τὸν ὄντως 
πατέρα, xai ὣς ἔλαφος διψῶσα ἐπὶ διδασκαλεῖον τρέχει πνευµατ- 20 
ικόν, ὃ καὶ τὸν πόθον ὡς ἤλπισεν ἐμπιπλᾷ καὶ τῶν. κατὰ σκοπὸν 
μῇ διαμαρτεῖν γίνεται πρόξενον. Παρὰ γὰρ τὴν! ἱερὰν τῶν 
Μαρμαριανῶν φοιτᾶ καὶ σεβασμίαν μονήν, οὐ μόνον κατὰ πᾶν 


εἶδος φαινόμενον τῶν ἐν τῇ τῆς πατρίδος ἐπαρχιῶν τὸ ἀσύγκριτον 





1 2s.118, 2. 8 εἴπερ. 
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ἔχουσαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ κατὰ τὸν ἀφανῆ πλοῦτον, τὴν πνευματικὴν 
δηλαδὴ πολιτείαν, καὶ τῷ μεγάλῳ βίῳ καὶ πολιτεύματι τῶν 
ἀποταξαμένων τῷ κόσμῳ καὶ τοῖς ἐν κόσμῳ κατάλληλον. Εν 

ταύτῃ τοιγαροῦν τὸν πνευματικὸν θεμέλιον πήξας καὶ τὸ σχῆμα 
ἀμείψας ἤνυε τὸν τῆς ἀρετῆς δρόμον, ἑτέρῳ μὲν τὸν οἰκεῖον 5 
ἘΝ κλίνας, καὶ ἑαυτὸν ὑποξεύξας, καὶ τοῦ ἐκείνου ἐξηρτη- 
aver θελήματος, ἐνδεικνύμενος ὃ ᾽ἅμιλλαν ἀγαθὴν πρὸς τοὺς ἐν 

τῷ ῥηθέντι θαυμασίῳ συστήματι τὸν ἀσκητικὸν διαπλέοντας ποτα- 
μόν - ef δὲ χρὴ προσφυέστερον φᾶναι, τὸ τῆς ἀρετῆς διαπεραι- 
ουμένους μέγα καὶ βαθύτατον πέλαγος- ἄνθρωπον μὲν ἔχων φανε- 10 
ρῶς πηδαλι ουχοῦντα ἀσθενῆ τὸ σῶμα, τὴν δὲ διάνοιαν καὶ μάλα 

epope betat ος À νο” μα ; 

; καὶ δυνάµεις δὲ θείας ἀοράτους ὑπὸ τοῦ áopá- 

τον xai ἀπεριγράπτου Θεοῦ πεμπομένας εἰς ὁδηγίαν τῶν ἐν τῇ 
ῥηθείσῃ θαλάσσῃ πνευματικῶν ᾿Ισραηλιτῶν. "Ἔνυε τοίνυν τὸν 
δρόμον τῆς ὑψηλῆς: πολιτείας καὶ ἀόκνως πᾶν ἐπιτελεῖ ἐπίταγμα, 15 
καὶ Χριστοῦ δοῦλον ἑαυτὸν διὰ τῶν ἔργων παριστᾶν ἔσπευδε, 

τοῦ μέχρι σταυροῦ καὶ θανάτου τῆν. διὰ τὴν ἡμετέραν σωτηρίαν 
ὑπακοὴν πρὸς τὸν πατέρα τὸν Ἴδιον Exige ξαμένου καὶ τοῖς ὑπ’ 

αὐτοῦ ἐναγεννηθεῖσιν ὁδὸν ἀπλανῆ σωτηρίας καὶ ἀθανάτου ζωῆς 
παρασχόντος. Ἐν τοίνυν τῇ εἰρημένῃ ἱερᾷ μάνδρᾳ οὐ βραχὺν| 20 
διατρίψας χοόνον, καὶ τῆς ποοσούσης αὐτῷ καταστάσεως ἱκανὰ 
παρασχῶν σημεῖα, καὶ τῷ τρόπῳ τὴν ἱερωσύνην προμνηστευσάμενος 
τῷ οἰκείῳ, προβάλλεται εἰς τοῦτο. καὶ παρὰ τῶν τὴν πολιτείαν 
οἷα αὐτοῦ ἀκριβωσαμένων, καὶ προσάγεται παρ᾽ αὐτῶν τῷ μεγάλῳ 


καὶ θείω βήματι, καὶ : ᾧ κοσμεῖται στολίσματι ὁ καὶ 25 





ἑαυτὸν ὅλον Tecate πρὸ γεννήσεως κατὰ “Ἱερεμίαν 


τον θεῖον εἰς τοῦτο ποοωεισμένος, καὶ πολυπλασιάζει τὸ τῆς 
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χόριτος τάλαντον, καὶ τῶν πνευματικῶν χαρισμάτων τολύπλασίους 
τὰς δωρεὰς δέχεται. 
Τί τὸ ἐντεῦθεν; Πόθον ἐν γαστρὶ λαμβάνει θεῖον ἀτέχνως 
καὶ τῇ ἐκ παιδὸς ἀγωγῇ καὶ βιώσει κατάλληλον. Ὃ δὲ πόθος, 
τὸ θεῖον ὄρος καταλαβεῖν" ὄρος ἐκεῖνο περὶ οὗ καὶ τὸν θεῖον 5 
3 ^ ^ - ο ο. ο À η ΄ t 
οἶμαι aviô θαυμασιώτατα προειπεῖν, TO Ορος Ò εὐδόκησεν ὁ 
Θεὸς κατοικεῖν ἐν αὐτῷ”, καὶ ‘Son τὰ ὑψηλὰ τοῖς ἐλάφοις᾽, 
ψυχαῖς δηλαδὴ ταῖς δι ᾿ἀρετῶν ὑψουμέναις, καὶ τὰ ἄνω φρονούσαις, 
τὰ ἄνω ζητούσαις οὗ ὁ Χριστὸς ἔστιν ἐν δεξιᾷ καθήμενος, Ἐν 
τούτῳ γὰρ πῷ Sper οὐ φαντάζεται ὁ Θεὸς ἀνθρώποις διὰ πυρὸς 10 
ἔρον TIV TV 
: es a M one 5 ERES 
καὶ eewe&u—v$u φωνῶν τε καὶ νεφέλης καὶ αὔρας λεπτῆς, ἀλλὰ 
δι ᾽ἀγώνων καὶ πάλης τῆς πρὸς τὸ λευϊαθὰν ὅρος, τὸν ἄρχοντα 
τοῦ σκότους τοῦ ἀέρος τούτου, πρὸς τὰ πνευματικὰ τῆς πονησίας 
τὰ ἄπαυστα κινοῦντα τὸν πόλεμον κατὰ τῶν εἰς TIN πνευματικὴν 


t 
tot 


N 2 a ο. p ^ov i κ ΄ 
στρατ {ἂν αἱρεσθέντων ὑπὸ ἄριστοῦ, τοῦ τὰ ὅπλα ἀὐτοῦ ἐγχειρι- 15 


ζοντος τὰ πνευματικὰ πρὸς καθαίρεσιν ὀχυρωμάτων, καὶ πᾶν ὕψος 


ταπεινοῦντος εἰς τὴν| ὑπακοὴν αὐτοῦ. El γὰρ καὶ εἰς τὴν. μονὴν 
f 


ἀπείρανδρον καὶ ἀλάξευτον ἡ ἀναγωγὴ τείνει τοῦ ὄρους ἄλλ᾽ οὐδ’ 
25 An * = Lom oA z τ ΄ 5 ` H 
GRO σκοποῦ, xai τῇ προκειμένῇ ὑποθέσει ὑπάρξει. El γὰρ Θεοὶ 


κατὰ μέθεξιν οἱ τῆς θείου πνευματιχῆς δωρεᾶς γίνονται καταξ- 20 


A » A T eid : me A Lus 
ἑωθέντες, πῶς οὐκ ἂν εἶεν καὶ κἀτοικητήρια καὶ τόποι αὐτοῦ καὶ 

μοναί, καὶ εἴ τι ἄλλο τοιοῦτον φιλανθρώπως παρὰ τοῦ μόνου πάντα 
φύσει καὶ οὐκ ἐπίκτητα ἔγοντος, οἱ αὐτῷ γνησίως προσοικειώµενοι ; 


"Ev τούτῳ τοίνυν γενόμενος καὶ πόλιν εὐοὼν τῇ αὐτοῦ κατάλληλον 


1 


ἀγωγῇ, χαίρει μὲν τῷ εὐρήματι καὶ ὅλος τοῦ πράνιατος γίνεται: 25 





6-7 Ρ6.67,16;105,18. I7 αϑνην. 
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βραχὺν δὲ χρόνον ἐν τούτῳ συγχω- εἴταν. παρὰ τοῦ πάντα σοφῶς 
διεξάγοντος διαγαγεῖν, καὶ καλείται παρὰ τῶν αὐτοῦ τὴν πολ- 
ιτείαν ἐξέτι παίδων ἐπισταμένων, οὐκ ἀγνοησάντων, οἷον ἐν 


spalv ἔχοντες ἀπώλεσαν θησαυρόν. Μετακαλεῖται τοίνυν ἅμα 
X 4 





μι 


δυσὶν ἑταίροις τὴν ἀρετήν, σὺν cic xai τὴν λαθραίαν ὑποχώρ- 
"oiv Έδρασε, τῇ ἀνυπερβλήτῳ ἀρετῆ τῶν ἐν τῷ θείῳ ὄρει θελχ- 
θείς, καὶ ταύτης ἕνεκα λύπης κέν-ροις ἀνασχόμενος βάλλεσθαι 
τοὺς τὴν αὐτοῦ στέρησιν. ὑποστάντ:ς, Νετάκλητος οὖν γεγονὼς 
οὐκ ἦν ἀπειθῆς, οὐδὲ ἀντιλέγων, τῷ κρείττονι δὲ τὰ τῆς οἰκ- 
είας ζωῆς καὶ σωτηρίας χαλινὰ ἐπ.τρέψας, ἄσμενος ἀσμένοις 10 


y 
? 


e 


a g " / A er a 
δείκνυται, τοῖς ποθοῦσι ὁ παν ὤν, τοῖς ὑπὸ Θεοῦ χινηθεῖσι 


a 
` 


2 


καὶ τὰ τῆς ζητήσεως ποιουμένοις È ὑπὸ τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἀγόμενος 
πνεύματος, ὁ διὰ τὸ ἐκεῖνο δαψιλὶς ἔχειν ἐν ἑαυτῷ πάντα ποιῶν 
καὶ πραγματευόμενος. ᾿Ακούομεν zc ἱερᾶς] καὶ θείας γραφῆς 


λεγούσης ὅτι καταβάντι τῷ προφήτ: Μωσεῖ ἐκ τῆς ἐπὶ τοῦ ὅρους 15 


n 


ο. ΄ . ΄ a “ ~ ~ 2 * η 
γενομένης αὐτῷ θείας ὁμιλίας οὐκ qv ῥᾳδιον τῷ λαῷ εἰς τὸ πρόσ- 


δ ~ 2 ΄ ` ἃ 2 ` 2 Ay 
ωπον αὐτοῦ ἀτενίζειν δια το µη Σήασθαι φέρειν την Ex τοῦ 


προσώπου αὐτοῦ δόξαν. El δὲ ὁ ἡ. ἵτερος προστάτης τε καὶ διδ- 


ἄσκαλος πνευματικοῦ ἠξιώθη ς καὶ τὴν διάνοιαν ἔφωτ- 





{cen xai ἄνδρασι συνεγένετο πλου; ὧν ἀπολαύσασι τῶν τοῦ θείου 20 
N 


ἃ 2 


πνεύματος χαρισμάτων, καὶ παρ᾽αὐ--ν ἐμύθη τὰ πολλοῖς ὕστερον 


A tex, X 


χρόνοις αὐτῷ εἰς ἔργον ἐκβάντα xc. διὰ τοῦτο ἡδὺς ἦν, εὐέντευ- 





xtoc, εὐπρόσιτος ἢ τὸ πρόσθεν, of ένον ἐροῦμεν, οὐτ) ἀνάξιον 
τῶν περὶ τὸ ἡμέτερον γένος τοῦ Ge. δωρεῶν. Exel μὲν γὰρ 


σκληροὶ καὶ ἀπερίτμητοι ταῖς καρξ᾽::ς ἦσαν καὶ μαῦρον σιδηροῦν 25 





29]. 








^ & 


ὤσκοντες, διὸ καὶ ἰδ 





ἐνσβασέων διὰ τῆς 6 
λήψει, καὶ αὐτὸν μὲν μακάρισαν τῆς φυγῆς, αὐτοὺς δ᾽αῦ ἐλάιν- 

a Mee a m $ " P EN EN 
οὔντες οὐκ ἐπαύοντο τῆς οἰκονομίας, δι᾽ ἧς ὁ Σητούμενος τοῖς 5 


" 


rept αὐτοῦ ἐρωτῶσι 


a 





ζητοῦσιν θη καὶ ἐμφανὴς ἐγένετο vor 





καὶ πάντα τοιεῖν καὶ χέγειν οὐκ ἀποκνήσασιν. 


᾿Ἐπεὶ δὲ οὕτως ἀλλήλους ὤναιντο καὶ ηὔφραναν, αὖθις. ἀλλή- 
λους ἐπήλανον, οἱ μὲν γὰρ τῆς τοῦ γενναίου προθυμίας καὶ ὑπακ- 


οὓς, ὁ δ᾽αὖ τῆς παρ᾽ ἐκείνων ἐναργεστάτης ἀγάπης ὑπὲρ τὴν κατὰ 10 
ΓΚ x 


χρόνον τιμήν» ἐντεῦθεν καὶ ἐπὶ ἀρχικὴν λυχνίαν, ψυχῶν δηλαδὴ 


` 2 


προστασίον, ἀναβαίνειν ἄξιος κρίνεται καὶ φροντιστήριον ἐγγειρ- 


τ 


(zexai, ἧττον μὲν τῆς εἰρημένης μεγίστης ἐν Ὦ τιμᾶται ὁ θεῖος 
καὶ μεγάλαθλος Κυρίου μάρτυς Δημήτριος, τῶν ἄλλων δὲ τῶν κατὰ 
τὴν ἐπαρχίαν εἰς περιφένειαν οὐμενοῦν ἀπολιπόμενον. Movi) αὐτὴ 15 


x ; Zw 35 , 
TO μέγα πλουτεῖ τοῦ ἐν ἑεραρχαῖς παμμάκαρος ὄνομα Νικολάου, 


ze 


v 


a 


P 
$i f 
X 3 t πει PA ΠΠ E ILS x HP πο VLA 
Ὦ δη καὶ Igivyóc παραρεῖ ποταμός, καὶ θάλασσα xai τα ἐχ-ταῦτης 


ἀγαθὰ δεξιοῦται: καὶ ἦν τὰ ταύτης ἐναντία καὶ δυσχερῆ, μικροῦ 


Ain 


καὶ ἀοίκητον κατέστησεν, ᾿Αρσακι δῶν. ἐχόντων αὐτὴν ὁπότε καὶ 


βούλοιντο ὁρμητήριον. Ταύτης τὴν προστασίαν ἐγχειρισθείς, 20 


καὶ τὸ ἐν αὐτῷ τοῦ θείου πνεύματος ἀρξάμενος ἐμφανίζειν θησαύ- 


pitona, πόθον ἐντίθησι τοῖς προκεκτημένοις τοῦ προλαβόντος πλεί- 


` H 


ova καὶ θερμότερον, καὶ ἐπιθυμίαν τοῦ ἐπὶ τὴν ἀρχιχὴν λυχνίαν 

τὴν ἑαυτῶν τοῦτον θεάσασθπι.᾽ Καὶ yap ἦν καὶ ὁ τῆς πνεύματι κῆς 
μμ. " i 7 5 eo ta " : 

ἀρχῆς τῶν οἰάκων τούτων ἐπειλημμένος ἤδη τὴν ἡλικίαν ποοῆκων 25 


ἀποωστίοας τῷ τοῦ βίου προσευγίζων τέλει, 
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9 δὴ καὶ pet’od πολὺ γενέσθαι συνέβη. Τὸν μὲν γὰρ ὁ πάντων 


κηδεμῶν καλεῖ πρὸς ἑαυτὸν, τῶν μακρῶν ἀπαλλάξας πόνων, dpo- 
κρίνεται δὲ πολλῶν ἀλλ᾽ εἰς προστασίαν τῆς μεγάλης μονῆς ὁ καὶ 


πολὺ προέχων εἰς ἀρετήν, καὶ τῇ μητρὶ καὶ πνευματικῶς γεννησ- 


απ 


Gon ὡς υἱὸς πρωτότοκος ἀποδίδοται | φροντίσων αὐτῆς καὶ ἀνθεξ- 
όµενος τῶν πνευματικῶν παίδων, καὶ ἀντὶ υἱοῦ καὶ ἀδελφοῦ πστὴρ 
χρηιιατίσων καὶ ὁδηγὸς καὶ προστάτης. Λαμβάνει τοίνυν τὴν nor- 
μαντικὴν βακτηρίαν καὶ ποιμαίνει τὸν τοῦ Κυρίου λαόν, καὶ εἷς 
πόαν ἄγει Yofjg xci ὕδωρ πνευματικῆς ἀναπαύσεως, συχνὸν οὖν 
χρόνον ἐν ταύτῃ διαγᾶγὼν καὶ πρὸς τῇ τῶν ἀρετῶν δόξῃ καὶ τὴν 10 
ἐκ τῆς περιφανείας τῆς προστασίας προσλαβόμενος. 

᾿Ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ χρόνος ἱκανὸς ἐμέτρει τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ Λαρίσαίων 
τὴν τοῦ πνευματικοῦ ποιμένος στέρησιν, καὶ γὰρ καὶ τῆς βασιλ- 
ιχῆς ἀρχῆς τὰ χαλινὰ ἐκ μακροῦ ἀπεσκευάσατο, τι οἰκονομεῖται 


παρὰ τῆς πάντα σοφῶς διεξαγαγοὔσης προνοίας, Παῖς ὑπελείφθη 15 
] 


- £ Pap & ` 2 ΄ 4 z 3 = ΄ 4 
τοῖς τοπαρχαῖς, οἱ τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν: "Αγγέλων εἶχον, τῆς οἰκξίας 


ἀρχῆς κληρονόμος. ''ExeTvov τοίνυν: ὁ πολὺς ἐν εὐσεβείᾳ καὶ 
μέγας ἐν πάσαις ποάξεσι καὶ περιβόητος εἰς οἰκείου καρποῦ χῆδος 
λαμβάνει, “Hy δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις ὑπὲρ τοὺς ἄλλους τὰ τῆς πρεσβείας 
ἐμπιστευθεῖς ὁ μέγας πατὴρ ἡμῶν xai προστάτης καὶ κηδεμών. 20 
"Aveici τοίνυν κρίσει πάντων τῶν τῆς ἐπαρχίας ἐπὶ τὴν τῶν πόλεων 
΄ ` 5 ΄ i ` = H a 
μεγίστην xai την ἐκκλησίαν--κεκτημένην μετὰ τῆς βασιλείας ὠραΐσμα, 
n Ρ . 3 , A - "p ; 
ἐμοανίζεται βασιλεῦσιν, εἰς λόγους ἔρχεται Ἱεράρχαις, φίλτρον 


! 
eee P i NE 4 n A LA cg A 
ἔντιθησι πᾶσι ov προὐπήρνεν ἀπολαύων παρὰ τῶν οἰκείων πολλῷ 


κρεῖττον καὶ βεβαιότερον, ὅσω καὶ τὰ τῆς ἐντεῖ 


m 
c 


Bev κρίσεως πολὺ ος 
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τῶν ἄλλων εἰσὶν] ἀξιωπιστότερα. Εἶτα τί; δεῖ γὰρ τὰν μέσῳ 

διὰ τὴν συμμετρίαν παραδραμεῖν" πέρας λαμβάνει τὰ τῆς ὄυγγεν- 
Είας, προέρχεται κατὰ τάξιν τὰ τῆς ἱεραρχικῆς ψήφου καὶ τὰ 

τῆς ἱερᾶς ἐνεργείας τέλος λαμβάνει θαυμασιώτατον, ἀρετῇ: καὶ 

τῇ τοῦ Θεοῦ φιλανθρωπίᾳ καὶ τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ κηδεµονίᾳ κατάλληλον. 5 
Πάντων γὰρ εἰς μίαν συνεληλυθότων γνώμην, ὥσπερ πρότερον τῶν 

τῆς ἐπαρχίας, οὗτω δὴ καὶ τῆς ἱερᾶς συνόδου ἱεραρχῶν, τῷ ἱερῷ 
προσάγεται αὖθις ὁ ἀεὶ τῷ τοῦ ἱεροῦ παριστάμενος βασιλεῖ, καὶ 
τῶν συνήθων ἱερῶν καὶ ᾠδῶν τελουμένων τὴν κεφαλὴν ὑποκλίνει τῷ 
Βεγάλῳ τῆς μεγάλης ἐκκλησίας ἀρχιερεῖ, καὶ ψήφῳ xar δοκιμασίᾳ 10 
καὶ γνώμῃ οὐ τῶν ἤδη aU Y μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ &if tive περίστασιν 
ἀπόντων τὰ θεα καὶ ἱερὰ ἐπὶ τοῦ αὐχένος| δέχεται εὐαγγέλια, 

ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς κεφαλῆς ἔχων τᾶς τῶν συλλειτουργῶν χεῖρας ἐπικειμένας, 
ἀκούει τούτων ἐπιβοωμένων τὴν χάριν τοῦ παναγίου πνεύματος; 

καὶ δέχεται ταύτην δαψιλέστερον αὖθις ἐπι ῥθεῖσαν xai πληρώσασαν 15 
τὸν τῆς καρδίας αὐτοῦ ναόν, καὶ οὐδὲ τὰς ἐκτὸς αἰσθήσεις ἆλαμ- 
πεῖς καταλείψασαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ταύταϊς μεταδοῦσαν τῆς ἐνδὸν..θαλλερό- 
τητος, ὡς καὶ Σολομῶντι δοκεῖ. οὕτω τοίνυν ἐπὶ τῷ τῆς ἐκκλησίας 
στηριχθεὶς ὕψει ὁ ταύτης τῇ προστασίᾳ προορισθείς, ἐδείχθη καὶ 
βασιλεῦσιν αἰδεσιμώτατος, ἐπεσπάσατο εἰς πόθον ἅπαντα πλείονα, 20 
μικρὸν τὸ ἐν μέσῳ καὶ τὰ τῷ καιρῷ πρόσφορα τῶν σὺν αὐτῷ δεδρα - 
κότων-- ἦν γὰρ καὶ ἕτερος θεῖος ἀνὴρ xai ἀρετῇ προκείμενος σὺν 
αὐτῷ, | ὃς δὴ καὶ τῶν Νέων Πατρῶν ἐνεπιστεύθη μητρόπολιν, ἄλλων 

τε τὰ τῆς συγγενείας διενεργούντων- συντάσσεται τῷ τῆς μεγέλης 


ἐκκλησίας καὶ οἰκουμένης ἁπάσης πατριαρχοῦντι, ἀποδίδωσι τῷ 25 





23-ἱ. ἄλλων τε τὸν 
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μεγάλῳ βασιλεῖ τὰς ἐξιτηρίους εὐχάς, τῷ τῶν ἱεραρχούντων καὶ 1 
πέσῃ τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ συστήματι τὰ μι ἐπιλέγει, καὶ τέλος 
τὴν αὐτοῦ xAnpovouíav καταλαμβάνει, ἣν οὐκ ἀνθρώπινος αὐτῷ 
νόμος καὶ χλῆρος παραδέδωκεν, οὐδὲ οἰκεία σπουδή, ἀλλὰ θεία 
ἀληθὴς κηδεμονία τοῦ τοσούτου προνοουμένη χοροῦ, καὶ τοῦτον 5 
τῆς ὀρφανίας ἀνακαλουμένη καὶ πατέρα γνήσιον ἐφιστῶσα αὐτοῖς. 
Καταλαβῶν δὲ τὸ ποίμνιον, ἢ μᾶλλον εἰπεῖν τὴν τοῦ ἀρχι- 
ποιμένος Χριστοῦ μεγίστην κληρονομίαν, οὐκ ἔστιν εἰπεῖν ὅσης 
ἡδονῆς αἴτιος γέγονε, εἰ καὶ ἕνι μόνῳ λύπης ἀφορήτου κατέστη 
πρόξενος. Τίνι δὲ τούτῳ καὶ ποίῳ; τῷ τῆς πονηρίας προστάτη 10 
καὶ ἀρχηγῷ καὶ τῷ ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸν πονηρωτάτῳ σμήνει" ἐκείνῳ γὰρ διὰ 
πολλῆς. ὑπῆρχε φροντίδος ἀποίμαντον εἰς τὸ δι ἐνεχὲς διαμένειν 
τὴν τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐκκλησίαν ὡς ἐντεῦθεν αὐτῷ κέρδους σμικροῦ 
περιγινομένου, ἐπεὶ καὶ αὔξησιν οἰχείαν κακοθελῶς ὑποπτεύει 
τὴν ἀνθρωπι viv ἀπόλειαν, ἧς ἀντίπαλος ἰσχνρὸς ἡ ἐκ τοῦ ἅγιασ- 15 
μοῦ xai τῆς πνευματικῆς διδασκαλίας προσγινομένη ὠφέλεια: 
Διὸ καὶ ἄρχεται τῆς ἑαυτοῦ πάλης xai πάντα λίθον τὸ τοῦ λόγου 
σπεύδει κινῆσαι ἐφᾧ τὰ τῆς ἡδονῆς εἰς λύπην καὶ τὰ τῆς εὐφρ- 
σύνης μεταβάλλειν εἰς κατήφειαν, xai τὰ ἐννόημα αὐτοῦ, εἰ καὶ 
σφόδρα τῶν πάνυ ἐπισφαλῶν, τῇ γαῦν αὐτοῦ πανουργίᾳ κατάλληλον 20 
ὂν οὐ μικρὸν τῷ σκοπῷ τῷ κακίστῳ συνέδραμε. Θανάτου γὰρ τομῇ 
τοῦ τὴν δεσποτείαν ἔχοντος, τῶν τῇδε τῆς ὥρας προαρπασθέντος, 
διαιρεῖται μὲν τὰ τῆς ἐπαρχίας εἰς διαφόρους ἐρχὲς, ἐπακολουθεῖ 
δὲ τῇ ταύτης διαιρέσει φθορὰ πραγμάτων, ἀφαιρέσεις βιῶν, δηµ- 
εὔσεις, ἐξορίαι, ἀπειλαί, θάνατοι, ἅπερ ἦσαν toveh τῷ ποιοῦντι ,25 
λύπη δὲ καὶ ὀδύνη οὐ τοῖς πάσχοῦσι μᾶλλον d τῷ ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν τὴν 


Ψυχὴν τιθέναι καθϑ’ϑταν διὰ στονδῆς ἔχοντι. Τοιούτοις ἐπιβατ- 





13 ὀμίκρου. 


Ὃ 
-ὁ 





xiv 


ηρίοις ὁ κοινὸς πολέμιος δεξιώσασθαι τὸν ἀναιρέτην αὐτοῦ παρα- 


σκευάσας, ó παντὶ χαίρων πονηρίας εἴδ 


M 


t ἐπεὶ ἑώρα πανταχόθεν 

j τοῦ γενναίου καρτερίᾳ ἡττώμενον καὶ γέλωτα ὄφλοντα, 

ἅτε δὴ τοῦ δικαίου τἀκείνου μὴ ἀγνοοῦντος ἐπντηδεύματα, τοῖς 
ἄλλοις ἐξαπορηθεὶς εἰς λαμπρὰν ἐξάπτεται μάχην, κα” τισ τὴν 
αὐτοῦ κακίαν ῥᾳδίοις προθυμότατα δέξασθαι ὑποβάλλει πράξεις 5 
ἐτόπους ἀσπάσασθαι καὶ τὴν τοῦ διδασκάλου διὰ τῶν τοι οὕτων 
ὀδυναῖς ὑποβάλλειν τὴν ψυχὴν, ἀγνοῶν ἐθελοκακῶς ὁ ἔθλιος ὅτι 

ὅσον αὐτὸς τὰ τῶν πει ρασμῶν ἐπεγείρει κύματα, τοσοῦτον τὸ τοῦ 
δικαίου σκάφος στερεότερον γίνεσθαι παρασχενάζει. Οὐ γὰρ 
ἤκουσεν ὁ κωφὸς ἐξ ὧν ἐδρᾶ, ὡς ἔοικεν, ὅτι ὡς χρυσὸς ἐν χωνείᾳ 10 
οὕτω ἐν πειρασμοῖς δοκιμάζεται ἄνθρωπος, οὐδὲ τοῦτο τὸ προφητ- 
εκὸν καὶ σολομόντειον, ‘i| μὴ ὀλιγώρει παιδείας Κυρίου, μηδὲ 
ἐκλύου ὑπ) αὐτοῦ ἐλεγχόμενος: ὃν γὰρ ἀγαπᾶ Κύριος παιδεύει, uac- 
τιγοῖ δὲ πάντα οἷὸν ὃν παραδέχεται’. Διὰ τοῦτο καῦσαι βουληθεὶς 
ἐκαύθη καὶ τραυματίσαι θελήσας ἐτραυματίσθη, καὶ τὰ δαραῶ δικαί- 15 
ὡς πεπόνθει σὺν πᾶσι τοῖς ἀναβάταις αὐτοῦ καὶ τριστάταϊς οὐ τῇ 
θαλάσσῃ ἀλλὰ τῷ πυρὶ τῷ ἀσβέστῳ, διὰ τοῦ τῶν ἁγίων χοροῦ πρὸς 
Θεὸν ἀπαύστου ὀδυρουβένου καὶ λυπουμένου ἀφόρητα, ὧν εἷς ἔστι 

καὶ ὁ προτεθεὶς εἰς ὑπόθεσιν καταπατῆσας αὐτοῦ τὴν κεφἀλὴν, 

καὶ τὴν πτέρναν τηρούμενος μέν, μὴ τιτρωσκόμενος δέ, Meta γὰρ 20 
τοὺς ἐκ τούτου ἀμυθῆτους πειρασμούς, μετὰ τᾶς ἐνέδρας, μετὰ 


τὰς φανερὰς ἐνστάσεις νικήσας νίκην καὶ πάλην ἀναδεξάμενος 


τὴν ἄπονον αὖ αν Σωὴν καὶ ὄντως μακραίωνα. Τί γὸς 


τὸ ἐπὸ τοῦδε μὲν ὁ θεῖος Κυτριανὸς-τὸν καλὸν ἀγῶνα, 








12-1 Prov. 3, 11-2. 
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τὸν δρόμον τελεῖ, τὴν πίστιν τηρεῖ, διὸ καὶ λαμβάνει τὸν τῆς 
δικαιοσύνης otéecvov ἀποκείμξνον ὄντα αὐτῷ παρὰ τῷ ἀθλοθέτῃ 


Χριστῷ. Τῶς καὶ τίνα τρόπον; φέρει γενναίως τὰ παρὰ τῶν ὁρ- 


2 2 . n = ΡΠ a , ] 2 
ἅτων ἔπερχομενα ὑποβολαῖς τοῦ ἀφανοῦς πολεμίου, μεταβαίνει ἐξ 


οἰκείας εἰς οἰκείαν ὡς ἀλήτης τις καὶ ἄπολις καὶ ἄστεγος, συκο- © 
φαντεῖται, ἐπιβουλεύεται: τέλος μία τῶν ὑπ) αὐτὸν περιγράφεται 
ἐπισκοπῶν, καὶ οὐδ ἀὐτὸ τὸ πολλοστημόριον συγχωρεῖται εἰς ὁλό- 
Χληρον δεσποτείαν κατέχειν. Χρόνους οὐκ ὀλίγους οὕτω διαθλῶν 

N νὰ at y d fs x 3 " 
τον βίον ἀνύει: τέλος, 3ραγείᾳ τινὶ νόσῳ τὸ ὑπολειφθὲν τοῦ 
σαρκίου ταῖς ἀσκητικαῖς ἀγωγαῖς δαπανᾶται, καὶ οὕτω τῶν παρόν- 19 
των ἀπολύεται δυσχερῶν καὶ τὰ μέλλοντα καὶ διηνεκῆ καὶ αἰώνια 


ἀγαθὰ λαμβάνει. Ἐὐφροσύνης μὲν αὐτὸς ἐπὶ τῇ διαστάσει πλήρης 


x 


ὑπάρχων καὶ ἡδονῆς,εί καὶ νόμω φύσεως, οὐκ ὀλίγα τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν 
ἀπέταξε δάκρυα, ὡξ τῶν περιόντων τινὲς τῇ ἐκείνου μεταστάσει 


παρόντες ἐσημειώσαντο καὶ ἡμῖν διετράνωσαν, χαίρουσι θείοις 1 


μι 


te 22 
ἀγγέλοις ἐπὶ τοῦ 


d 


o παρὰ Φεοῦ πεμφθεῖσι καθαρωτάτην Vox» napa- 

ϑείς, οὐκ εὐλογίαις μόνον, bro 
΄ i, 

καλιατς καταρτήσας τὸ ποίυνιον, ἀλλὰ καὶ χειροθεσίαις, καὶ 


ἥκαις, καὶ πνευματικαῖς διδασ- 


o 


προσαγορεύσεσι xai πνευματικαῖς ἐπιδόσεσι καταρτίσας αὐτό. 


meaty PENES ` , « ` st = " ` rm τ 
Kat σύ μεν, ὢ θεία καὶ ἱερὰ Ἀεφαλη»τοιοῦτον Έχων τὸν βίον οἷον 20 


οὐκ ἄν τις οὐδὲ τῶν περὶ λόγους μεγίστην δύναμιν ἐσχηκότων 


ποραστήσασθαι δυνήσεται χηψικαῖς ἀποδείξεσιν, ἠνέσχου καὶ τοῦ 


παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ συντεθέντες, ὄντος νατά ve το 


μετὰ Cebu 




















3 


ΟΊ 


à τῶν ἐλπίξων κατότιν ἐλθεῖν μηδ᾽ 


ἐμὲ τὰς τοῦ ποιμνίου ἐκπ 





ἔργου σκιάν, ἀντιδοθῆναι δὲ τῶν 


T $ t ΄ ` x m "n 2 2 t 
ὧν ἐτολαύεις βραχύ τι καὶ τοῦ σοῦ λάχους ἐπανόρθωσιν 8cacüusvov 2 


o 


καὶ βελτίονος] ἐπειλημμένον ζωῆς, μετὰ ἀφέσεως τῶν πεπλημμελη- 





μένων ἀφάτων ὄντων, πρὸς τὰ ἐκεῖσε μεταχωρῆσαι καὶ οσ- 


τασίαν ἐπιτυχεῖν κατὰ τὴν τῆς ἀνταποδόσεως ἡμέραν. 


Εἶχε μὲν οὕτω τέλους ὁ μέγας Κυπριανός, καὶ τῷ vous τῆς 


φύσεως εἴξας, καὶ τὸν δικαίοις ὀφειλόμενον ὕπνον ὑπνώσας, ὡς 10 


` 


εἴρηται, τοῖς κόλποις ὑπὸ τῶν ᾽αὐτοῦ μαθητῶν παρεδόθη τῆς γῆς, 


Η 


καὶ εἶδον αὐτοὶ σκυθρωποτάτας ἡμέρας, τοῦ θάλποντος αὐτοὺς καὶ 


ξωογονοῦντος ταῖς δυσμαῖς τοῦ τέλους συνδύναντος, καὶ -G τοῦ 


πάθους καὶ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ Zov ἑκάστου οὐκ ἀμείνονα τελευτῆς προσ- 


Μα 


δοκῆσαντος, SAA’ ἐχεῖνοι μὲν οὕτω καὶ τοιαῦτα διενοοῦντο καὶ 1 


οὕτως ἕξειν εἰς τοὐπιὸν προσεδόκων" τί δέ; ἄρα ὁ πνευματικὸς 
΄ ^ 


θησαυρός, ὁ Πλοῦτος ὁ ἄσυλος, ὁ πολυειδὴς μετὰ Θεὸν. τῶν είς 


αὐτὸν ἠλπικότων προμηθεύς te καὶ κηδεμών, ἄρ᾽ ἐπελάθετο τούτων 


καὶ ἠμνημόνησε τοῦ λάχους; ἠρχέσθη ταῖς θείαις ἀγαλλιάσεσιν ov 


ἐν μεθέξει κατέστη τοῦ ἐπολκίου λυθείς, καὶ τῷ μόνῳ ἀὔλῳ καὶ 20 
S 4 
FA 


ὄντως ἀπαθεῖ καὶ ἀοράτῳ παραστὰς καὶ τὰς παρ’ ἐκείνου < 





^ TE 


δεχόμενος [xap ἐκείνου]; οὐμενοῦν, ἀλλὰ μετὰ τὴν ἐντεῦθεν ἀπο- 


δημίαν τὰ τῶν φροντίδων ἀκόπως ἐπηύξησε, καὶ ὧν ἀπέλαυσε ἀγαθῶν 


Ὃν 


τοῦ συνοίκου διαιρεθεὶς καὶ τῷ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῷ φιλοχρίστῳ τοιμνίῳ μετ 





δωκε, μᾶλλον 6) ἀεὶ μεταδίδωσι, καὶ τὸν δεδωκότα δοξάζει, καὶ 


SIR 


e 


γὰρ! τὸ πολύτονον 





πνερμοτικώς: ὅτι 


ο 
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v ἰχνῶν ἔρημος, 





ὄνοις 


E 
a 
em 
τ 
ο 
= 
A 

€ 


παραδέδωκε καταπατεῖσθαι, εἰ καὶ τῇ τούτου υικρὸν ὕστερον πρὸς 


8v μεταβέβηκε παρρησίᾳ καὶ φρουρίῳ τετείχιστο, ἐνδρὸς εὐσεβοῦς 


τι 


διότι πλειστπ σγοντίδος ποιησαμένου καὶ εἰς τέλος ἀγαγόντος τὸ 5 


βούλημα, εἰ καὶ μὴ κατ ἐλπίδας ἀπέβη, τομῇ καὶ αὐτοῦ θανάτου 
τὴν ζωὴν ταχύτατα καταλύσαντος. 06 ταύτῃ τοίνυν ὡς λέλεκται 
τὸ πολύτιμον καταλέλοιπε χρῆμα, ἀλλ ἐν μίᾳ τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτὴν ἱερω- 
τάτων ἐκκλησιῶν, ἔνθα δὴ καὶ τὸ πλεῖστον τοῦ χρόνου ζῶν διε- 


` ῃ 


τέλεσε, καὶ πόνοις καὶ διαφόροις καμάτοις τὸ κατ) αὐτὴν εἰς ἐπί- 10 


ow 


τ ` 
t 


δοσιν ἤγαγε. Tebom ην αὐτῆ, ἢ κα ἡμᾶς τὴν φαινομένην ἐκείνου 


ξιαδοχὴν δέξασθαι Θεὸς οἷς ἐπίσταται λόγοις ἐπέταξε καὶ τὸ 








πλῆθος τῶν ἀριθμῶν τῶν θαυμάτων ἀκούειν καὶ ὁρᾶν παρεσκεύασεν 





` ς φας A 


Ἔ ` 2 ` ^ » 2 
Οὗ δὴ μέρους καὶ σκοπὸν ὁ λόγος προυβάλλετο, καὶ μη Ἰημιῶσα 


An 


τοὺς μετέπειτα τῆς τηλικαύτης προενόησεν ἀφελείας.- οὐ yap 1 
ἐγκωμιαστικῶς ὡς εἴρηται ὁ λόγος προήχθη, μηδαμόθεν ἡμῖν ὑπαρ- 
χούσης δυνάμεως τοιούτων μεγίστων ὑπόθεσιν ἀνυποστόλως:µετα- 
χειρίζειν, ὅτι μηδὲ τοσοῦτον ἀγνοοῦμεν τὸ ἑαυτῶν κατὰ πάντα 


2 ` . ` 2 n ^ TE ` 
ἑλλιπὲς xai πρὸς ταῦτο απαρασκεύαστον - ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα κατὰ δύναμιν 


MN 
o 


ἡμετέραν εἰς μνήμην] ἀφίκηται τοῖς μετέπειτα τὰ παρὰ τοῦ θείου 


^" 


πούτου πατρὸς καὶ διδασκάλου κοϊνοῦ Sobovta θαύματα. Εν τοίνυν 
τῇ Τρικκαέων ἐκκλησίᾳ τοῦ πλούτου ἤγουν τοῦ ἱεροῦ σκήνους τὴν 


αὐτῆς τῆς σοροῦ τῶν θαυμάτων ἀεὶ any- 









πὰ Θεοῦ π-ρένοντος δύναμιν ληθϑεισόμενε ἀμοισθήτησιν. 


οὔτε υὴν ὥραις καὶ καιρ- 
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f 
των τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ παραχθέντων ποταμῶν τε xai θαλασσίων κυμάτων , 


δι ὧν xai τρία ἐνεργεῖται τὰ κάλλιστα: δοξολογία πρὸς Θεὸν 
ὀφειλομένη, ἀνακῆρυξις τῶν εἰς τοῦτο φθασάντων τὸ μέτρον, καὶ 
ὠφέλεια τῶν ἀκροάσεως τοιούτων ἀξιουμένων παρὰ τῶν τῆς αὐτῆς 

k ; APR z » n x : 1 

ὄντων οὔσεως xal εἰς-δναγθέντων τοσοῦτον ὡς καὶ θαύματα έκτε- 5 


λεῖν, μόνοις ἀπίστοις dol xai ψυΧαῖς ἀπαράδεκτα. ᾿Αρκτέον μοι 
τοιγαροῦν ἐντεῦθεν τῆς τῶν θαυμάτων διηγήσεως, ἀληθείας παντα- 
χοῦ προοδοποιούσης, καὶ ψεύδους παντὸς καὶ πλάσματος τῷ ταύτης 


διασκεδαζομένης φωτὶ καὶ χωρούσης πρὸς τὸ μὴ ὄν, καὶ μηδεμίαν 


1 
EX 


οὔσης πάροδον ἐπὶ τῆς προκειμένης πνευματικῆς διηγήσεως. 10 
"Έστω τοίνον πρῶτον τῶν μετὰ τὴν τοῦ μεγάλου πραχθέντων 
304} κοίμησιν ὃ πεοὶ τὸν ἀδελφόπαιδο τετέλεσται |.τὸν οἰκεῖον, τῶν 
" don 2 "eM E z j 
Eti τῷ βίῳ περιόντος αὐτοῦ xat ἀριθμὸν ὑπερβαινόντων σχεδόν: 
ἔχει δὲ οὕτω: τοῦ, τοπαρχοῦντος ἐκ σειρᾶς τῶν ᾿Αγγέλων τὴν ἐπω- 


i 
νυμίαν κληρωσαμένου τοῦ βίου, εἰς µέρη τὰ τῆς ἐπαρχίας διἠρέθη, 15 


9 


ος τὰς ; ἦ P Li s Ρ 
καὶ τῇ διαιρέσει φθοραι ἐπηκολούθησαν µεγίσται οὐ πραγμάτων 


Tis 


t ia 


μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῦ μεγίστου τῶν 'ἐπὶ γῆς ἀνθρώπων. "Ἔνι τοίνυν 


τούτων ἐφ᾿ οὗ καὶ λύπαις οὐ φορῆτατς ὁ ἱερὸς καθυπεβλήθη ἀνὴρ 


οὐκ ἄρεστα πράττειν δοξάσ ..., ἐφ’ ἑαυτοῦ τὸν ἐκείνου θυμὸν 
εἵλκυσεν. ᾿Ἐκακώθη τοίνυν παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐταπεινώθη καὶ πᾶν 20 
χαλεπὸν πείσεσθαι προσεδόκησε παρ) αὐτοῦ. AAA’ ὁρᾶτε μοι τὴν 

πρὸς Θεὸν τοῦ διδασκάλου παορησίαν, ὁρᾶτε τὴν πρὸς τὸ συγγενὲς 


> l 
πατρικὴν κηδεμονίαν, οὐ σαρκικὴν οὖσαν ἀλλὰ πνευματικήν. "Ἐπεὶ 








γὰρ ὁ εἰρημένος .......... τὰ μεγάλα πτοσέκρουσε τῷ τῆς 


σίας προστάτῃ, ἠλέγχετο δὲ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ἀμύνασθαι τοῦτον οὐ 25 





5 φύσεων. 12-13 τὸν ....περιόντι .... ὕπεο 
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δεδύνηται. Τί γὰρ ἀν καὶ δρᾶσαι κώνωψ πρὸς ἐλέφαντα δύναιτο; 


ze ` H x D ^ t 2 ` IN Di x 2 
T προς λέοντα μῦς: ἢ κορώνη τρὸς ἀετὸν; ἢ εἴ τι ἄλλο τῶν ἀδυν- 


E " 


o 


άτοις ἐπιχειρούντων Aevóugvov; Ex'Éxeivov ἔτρεψε τὴν ὀργὴν 


ἐξ ἐκείνου, τῶν ὑπὸ τοῦ μεγάλου φυλαττομένων καὶ σκεπομένων, 


c ἔοικε διὰ φροντίδος ἐχόμενος ἀρχὴν ποιήσασθαι κακώσεως ἤγουν 5 


£^ 


τὸ μετριότερον παραλυνήσεως. Bide τοίνυν οὐκ ἀγαθοῖς ὄμμασι τὸν 
$ z eae, ee "EA ; Hon ee 
Εἰρημένον τοῦ ἁγίου ἀνεψιόν, ἐλύπησεν οὐ μικρῶς ὡς 6’ ἐγώ τινος 
M ` ^ ` δ. T ΠῚ ^a f 
Tkovoa, xat καθεῖρξε, xai μεγάλως ἣν κατ᾽αὐτοῦ! φλευμαΐνων. 
Οὕτω τοίνυν αὐτοῦ τῇ κακίᾳ δεδουλομένου ὑπνοῦντι τε τῷ σώματι 
ἀναπαύοντι ἐφίσταται φοβερὸς ὁ μέγας βλοσυρὸν βλέπων καὶ τὰ 10 
εἰς ἑαυτὸν ἡματημένα δι΄’ ὀνείδους ποιούμένος, "οὐκ ἥρκει σοί", 


" ἃ εἰς ἐμὲ δέδρακας χαλεπά, ἀλλὰ καὶ μετὰ θάνατον τοῖς 


ὁμοίοις ἐπιχειρεῖς, διὰ τῶν τοιούτων λυπεῖν με σπεθδων f ᾿Απόστηθι 


λέγων, 


ἀνεψίου τοῦ ἐμοῦ, ἡ οὐκ εἰς ἀγαθὸν ἀποβήσεταί σοι τὸ ἐπιχείρημα. 
Θεὸν γὰρ ἕξεις τὸν ὑπερ αὐτοῦ συμμαχόμενον, ἐμοῦ τοῦτον ἐπὶ σοὶ 15 


κινοῦντος καὶ τὴν ἐκδίκησιν ἐπισπεύδοντος". Ταῦτα εἶπε, καὶ τῷ 


ἀνδρὶ φόβον ἐνέσεισε μέγαν, ἐξ οὗ δὴ καὶ τοῦ ὕπνου ταχέως ἀνέστη 


"m 


καὶ τοῦ μὴ καλῶς ἔχοντος ἀπέστη καὶ ἐπὶ λογισμῶν ἀγαθῶν ἔστη, 


καὶ ἔργοις ἔδειξε φρονήσει συζῶν, xal ef μὴ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ ἀλλά γε 


τῆς τοιαύτης παιδείας, τὸ δέον συνιδεῖν οὐκ ἀδόκιμος. "Έλυσε 20 


ῃ 


γὰρ τὴν ὀργήν, εὐμενείας ἠξίωσεν, ἔδειξε τοῖς οἰκειοτάτοις καὶ 


φιλτάτοις [ὕπαρ] ἅπερ ὄναρ αὐτὸς ἐθεάσατο, τῆς εἱρκτῆς ἐξήγαγεν 


2 


ἅπερ αὐτὸς ἀφελόμενος ἦν, δοθῆναι ἐπέτάξε τοῖς αὐτῷ ὑπηρετουμέ- 





νοις, ἐξ ἐκείνου τι τὸ £ ἐτήρει καὶ τὸ προμηθὲς 


f ` ` - X = ~ 
éntdeinvor καὶ τὸ μεῖχον ἦν, καὶ πρόσθεν εἴρηται, πᾶσι τοῖς τε 25 


ὑπηρετησαμένοις τῷ ἁγίῳ καὶ τῇ τοῦ Θεοῦ ἐκκλησίᾳ, ταύτη τῇ 


λέγω τῇ τῶν Poixxofov ἀξιωτάτῃ ἐπι σκοπῇ, 2 
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μέγας ἐν ἀσωμᾶτοις Μιχαὴλ, τὸ δὲ ἐκείνου ἱερὸν ἀπόκεῖται σῶμα, 


οὐ κατὰ τὸ πρόσξεν βαρὺς ἦν καὶ δυσέντευκτος xai τὴν ζωὴν | 
κατοδυνῶν, ἵν᾽ εἰπῶ τούτοις τὸ τῆς γραφῆς. 
᾿Αλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν οὕτως, ἕτερον δ᾽ἔτι καὶ αὖ τοῦτο ἀκόλδυθον 
ἄλλο ἐν τῇ τοῦ ἁγίου ζωῇ τελεδθὲν εἰρήσεται” ποθεῖ γὰρ ὁ Advoc 
καὶ κατὰ τὸν παρόντα βίον ἔτι τούτου τελοῦντος τελεσθέντα τινὰ 
, : i κ m " x ee A à 
εἰς μέσον ἀχθῆναι, καὶ ἀκοαῖς φιλοθέοις τοῖς τῷ παρόντι ἐντενξ- 
οµένοις καὶ τρυφὴν παραχθῆναι, καὶ πνευματικὴν συνεργῆσαι σαφῶς 


ἀγαλλίασιν. Τοῦ προρρηθέντος τοπαρχοῦντος καὶ τὰ τῆς ἐκκλησίας 





ἐν στενῷ κομιδῇ καταστήσαντος, ἦσαν μὲν καὶ ἄλλοι τῶν ὑπηρετούντων 10 


τὰ ὅμοια δρῶντες, ἐπειδὴ xal φιλεῖ συνεξομοιοῦσθαι ὡς τὰ πολλὰ 
τῷ ἄρχοντι τὸ ὑπήκοον, εἷς δὲ τῶν πολλῶν οὐκ ἐξ ἀρετῶν ἀλλὰ τοῦ 
ἐναντίου τῆς κακίας ὄνομα κεκτῆσθαι σπουδὴν ποιούμενος ὁ Μιλιαρᾶς 
ἦν τἀνδρὶ τὸ ἐπώνυμον: οὗτος προσέκρουσε τῷ μεγάλῳ γῆς ἕνεκα τῇ 
ἐκκλησίᾳ διαφερούσης Τρικκάλων ἀμετόχως ἀντιποιούμενος, ὃν ἐπει- 
δὴ πολλὰ καὶ πολλάκις παραινέσας τοῦ μακροθύμου δεσπότου οὐκ 
ἔπεισε μαθητής, ἔργῳ τὸ δέον μαθεῖν παρασκεύασεν. Ἠπείλῆσε γὰρ 
τῇ αὐτοῦ συζύγῳ οὕτω διαμηνυσάµενος: ἆρι δηλότατα καὶ σαφέστατα, 
τὸν γὰρ τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ ὑπηρετούμενον παῖδα καὶ τὰ τοῦ νεοκόρου 
πληροῦντα πεπομφῶς νεανίαν οὕτως ἐκέλευσεν, "Ἐὐτρέπι σον .σινδόνα 
τῷ σῷ ἀνδρὶ καὶ τἄλλα ὅποσα πρὸς Cag ἐπιτήδεια": οὕτως Έφη ὁ 
παῖς ἐν Τρικκάλοις οὔσῃ τῇ συνεύνῳ τοῦ δηλωθέντος. Τοῦ ἐκείνου 
δὲ φρούριον τὸ Ξανάριον διεξαγαγόντος, οὐ τὸ| ἐπίταγμα ἡ κοινω- 
νὸς τοῦ βίου πρὸς παραίνεσεν: καὶ μεταβολὴν διά siye τῶν αὐτῆς 


θεραπόντων ἐκ - ἣν γὰρ ὡς ἔοικε τὴν γνῶμην ἐπὶ τῷ μὴ κσλῶς 





πραχθέντι στεοέµνιος. Δέχεται δὲ ἀγγελίαν τὴν σφοδροτάτην 


1 


2 


er 





22 δηλωθῆναι. — 2h Erà τοῦ. 





E 


2 


o 
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Bug xxi 


μηνύουσαν νόσον καὶ ταῖς τοῦ θανάτου παραπέμπουσαν μύλαις. 
x 


E ` , ` P ` n 2 " ` » 
Eits γὰρ ἐκείνη τὰ πρὸς ταφὴν ἐπιτήδεια ἐπιφερομένη τὸν ἄνδρα 


2 
z F P ^ S.A 2 ` οἱ 2 
κατέλαβεν, εἴτ᾽ ἐκεῖθεν χερσὶν ἑτέρων φερόμενον, τα τῇδε βεβαίως 


μὴ ἐπιστάμενος γραφῇ παραδοῦναι αὐτῶν ἀσφαλῶν κρίνω ἕνα, τοῦτο 
" $ ~ 2 - ~ i z ` E 
ἔγνων αὐτοῦ διηγησαμένου καλῶς, ὅτι πυρετῷ σφὀδροτάτῳ xal Bav- 2 


ατοφόρῳ, λησθεὶς ἀπέλιπε τὸ βιώσιμον, f] ἐκεῖνον μᾶλλον αὐτὸ 
διαφυγὸν τῇ τοῦ ἁγίου πρὸς Θεὸν ὤχετο παρρησίᾳ. 
Καὶ τοῦτο ἀκόλουθον ἀν ῥηθείη, τὴν ἐκ Θεοῦ δύναμιν αὐτὸ 


παριστῶν τοῦ θείου Κυπριανοῦ" ydvatóv τι τὴν ἡλικίαν οὐ γηραιόν, 


ene 


τὸν τρόπον οὐκ ἐπαίνετον, παρῴχει τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ ἐν Ὦ τὴν διαγωγὴν 1C 
ἐποιεῖτο ὁ ταύτης προστάτης καὶ τῶν τοῦ Χριστοῦ προβάτων ἀπλαν- 
ἔστατος ὁδηγός. (αὐτὴ ἦν ἡ οὐχ ἅπαξ ῥηθεῖσα Τρίκκης ἐπι σκοπή)- 
ταύτην βλέπων ὁ μέγας κίνδυνον ἐσομένην ψυχῶν καὶ ἀθάνατον θάν- 
ατον, ἐπειδὴ παραινῶν οὐκ ὠφέλησεν, τὴν τῆς κακίας χύσιν τέχνῃ 
σοφωτάτη καὶ τὴν ὁρμὴν ἀνεχαίτισεν ὡς μὴ καὶ πλείους λυμήνασθαι, 15 


ξώθεν ὀφθαλμοῖς ὁ τούτων ἀεὶ 


ως 


Μίας γοῦν θεασάμενος. καὶ τοῖς 


κρατῶν καὶ ἄγων ὅπηπερ οἱ 


o 


νδοθεν βούλοιντο, οἰκονομικῶς.ὡς 


= 


3 a 4 


ἐγώμαι, καὶ ἰξὼν πῦρ πνέουσαν, πῦρ ἀκολάστην | ὁρῶσαν, διαφλέγεται 
ἔνδον, θείῳ ζήλῳ πυρπολεῖται ὡς ἥλιον, Φινέας ἄλλος ὁρᾶται 

καὶ οὐ ξιφιδίῳ χρῆται τῷ ἐκ σιδήρου, εὐχῇ δὲ πεπαρρησιασμένη καὶ 20 
καθαρᾷ. Παρ αὐτὴν γὰρ τὴν θείαν" στὰς εἰκόνα τοῦ πρώτοῦ τῶν 

ἀγγέλων καὶ ἡμετέρου φύλακος στηλοῦται κατὰ Σαμουὴλ τὸ σῶμα, 

αἴρει κατὰ Νωσέα τὰς χεῖρας, κινεῖ τὰ χείλη πρὸς ὑμνωδίαν θείαν, 
"Ανναν τὴν πάλαι μιμούμενος, καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς εἰς τὰ ὄρη ἄρας, 
τὰς ἀπεριγράπτους δηλαδὴ θεόνον τὸν θεῖον περι ἐπούσας δυνάμεις, 25 
καὶ ἔξω τῶν παρόντων ὅλως γενόμενος μετ᾽ οὐκ ὀλίγην παραδρομὴν 


ς 


ὡρῶν διαστήτ“ατος συστέ 


λλτι τὰς χείρας, κλίνει τὸ γόνυ, φησὶ 
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λαμπρᾷ και ἐξακούστῳ φωνῇ, "Εὐχαριστῶ σοί, εὐχαριστῶ σοί, ὅτι 
Ἠκουσάς pou". ᾿Αναχωρήσαντος τοίνυν τῆς στάσεως τοῦ μεγάλον, 
ἡ θεόθεν ἐπεχωρίασεν, ἵν᾽ εἰπῶ τι καινότερον, ἀπόφασις, καὶ-λάβρος 
μὲν πυρετὸς τῇ γυναικὶ ἐτεισπίπτει, ἀκολούθως δὲ τούτῳ καὶ 
πῦρ τῆς τὸν θάνατον ἐπαγούσης τομῆς, καὶ δείκνυται μετ᾽ὀλίγον 5 
νεκρὰ ἡ πολλοὺς ἴσως, τοῦ εὖ EWw εἰ μὴ τοῦτο πεπόνθει; ἀποστερήσουσα. 
Ταῦτα ὁ ἰδὼν πραχθέντα μοι διηγήσατο, τῷ τῶν μοναχῶν καταλεγεὶς 
τάγματι καὶ ἱερωσύνῃ τοῦτο κοσμήσας καὶ καλῶς Σῆσας xai ὁμοίως 
τὸν βίον ἀπολιπών, Δανιὴλ ὄνομα, τὸ ἐπώνυμον Λογγίνος. 

᾿Ἐστὶ μὲν οὖν ἀληθῆ τὰ ῥηθέντα καὶ ἀναμφίσβητα - οὐκ ἐξ ἄλλων 10 
τὴν παράστασιν ἕξει τῶν μετὰ ταῦτα ῥηθησομένων -* ἀλλὰ μηδεὶς 
τῶν τοιαῦτα διερχομένων καὶ | ἀκουόντων ἀπήνειαν ἢ σκληρότητα τῷ 
ἁγίῳ ἐπεγκαλεῖν τολμάτω, ζῆλον δὲ μᾶλλον ἄκακον, καὶ χρίσιν ἀρρ- 
επῆ, καὶ ὀρθωτάτην ἀπόφασιν. "Ἔνθα γὰρ μὴ ἐνεογεῖ λογικὴ nap- 
αἴνεσις, ἀνάγκη τὴν «διὰ πραγμάτων παιδείαν ἐπάγεσθαι. Ef δέ τις 15 
τοιούτῳ ἁλοίη πάθει, ὅπερ μηδέποτε γένοιτο, ἐπὶ νοῦν Πέτρον λαμβ- 
ανέτω τὸν μέγαν ἢ καὶ Σπυρίδονα τὸν ἐν θαύμασι περιβόητον. "Ἑκάτ- 
ἔρος γὰρ τὴν ἀλήθειαν ἐκδικῶν θάνατον τὴν δίκην ἐπήγαγεν, ὁ μὲν 
γυναῖκα ψευδομἔνην κατὰ τοῦ ἀνδρός, ὡς εἴη ἐξ αὐτοῦ συλλαβοῦσα 
μῆνας ἀποδημοῦντος τὸν τόκον ὑπερβαινόντας, ὁ δὲ Πέτρος ὁ μέγας 380 
δοῦλος καὶ Χριστοῦ κορυφαῖος τῶν ἀποστόλων μαθητῆς ᾿Ανανίαν καὶ 
Σαφεῖραν τὰ οἰκεῖα νοσφισαμένους, ἃ πρότερον τῷ Θεῷ δι ᾿αὐτοῦ 
καθιέρωσαν: καὶ γὰρ πρὸς κανόνα καὶ τύπον αὐτοὺς καὶ ὁ μέγας 


ὁρῶν, ἑκατέροις δεόντως ἐχρήσατο. 
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"Ex μὲν οὖν τῶν ἔτι τῷ σκήνει συνόντος πεπραγμένων οὐκ 

ὀλίγων οὐδ᾽ ὀλιγάκις πραχθέντων τὰ ῥηβέντα τῷ λόγῳ ἐντέτακται, 
itéov δ᾽αὖθις λοιπὸν ἐπὶ τὰ μετὰ τὴν ἀποβίωσιν τελεσθέντα διὰ 
τὴν συμμετρίαν, ἃ προφητικῶς ἔδειξε καὶ μετὰ τὴν κοϊμηδιν: ἔτεξ 

n e ΄ AU EN E " y j 4 
λέσθη καταλειφεφῆσι, περί τε τῆς ἐπὶ τὸ κρεῖττον ἀλλοιώσεως τῶν 5 
πραγμάτων xai τῆς τυρρανίδος ἀπαλλαγῆς καὶ τῆς τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν 
ἐλευθερίας. Ταῦτα γὰρ καὶ προείρητο τῷ μεγάλῳ, καὶ εἰς ἔργον 
ἀπέβη τὰ τῶν προρρήσεων, Βασιλέως ἐπιδημήσαντος τῷ τόπῳ, καὶ 
ὅσον τὸ καθ’ ἑαυτὸν εἰς τὴν ἀρχαίαν ἐλευθερίαν ἐπαναγαγόντος τὰ 
τῇδε - οὐ ταῦτα] δὲ μόνον ἀλλ᾽ ὑπερόριον τὸ τοιοῦτον ἐκτείνοντος 10 
ἀγαθόν, ἑτέρᾳ ἐπαρχίᾳ τῇ ὑπὸ Χαύπακτον δηλαδὴ τοῦ τοιούτου µετα- 
δόντος - εἰ καὶ φθόνῳ ἀφήρηται, τούτου θανάτῳ βασιλικῷ τὴν ζημίαν 
ἐπενεγκόντος xai τῇ ὑπὸ “Ρωμαίων ἁπάσῃ τὴν διαίρεσίν τε καὶ 
σύγχυσιν ἀνίατον ἀποδείξαντος, Mia μὲν γὰρ χελιδὼν ἐὰρ ἀποτε- 
λεῖν οὐκ ἂν δύναιτο, ἐνδς δὲ θάνατος βασιλέως τοσοῦτον αἴτιος 15 
τῇ ὑπηκόῳ συμφορᾶς πρόξενος ἔφθη γενόμενος, ὅσῃ δ’ ὁ τοσοῦτος 


χρόνος μεταβαλεῖν ἢ ὁπωσοῦν θεραπεῦσαι δεδύνητο. Εξ ἐκείνου 
ia f 
δὲ ἄχρι τοῦ δεῦρο ἑνὸς καὶ εἴκοσι xapapofvtov ἐνιαυτῶν καὶ αὐτὸ 


D 


τὸ βραχύτατον τμῆμα τὸ ὑπὸ Ῥωμαὶκῆς διεξαγόµενον δεξιᾶς μυρίαις 

καθυποβεβλημῥένον ὑπάρχει χακώσεσι, μαστίξεται γὰρ ποικίλως 20 
i $ i 

καὶ τυρρανεῖται καὶ εἰς αἰχμαλωσίας πολυτρόπους ἀπάγεται. 


᾿Αφείσθω τὰ νῦν, τοῦ λόγου πρὸς τὸ προκείμενον ὁδεύειν 





ἐπειγομένου- τὸ δὲ ἐστὶν 4 ἐκ τοσαύτης τῶν θαυμάτων πληθύος τοῦ 
θείου Κυπριανοῦ ῥανὶς ἡ κότύλη τὸ τῶν χαρίτων ἡδὺ τοῖς μετέπειτα 
παραπέµπουσα. Οἱ γὰρ ἔτι τῷ βίῳ περιόντες, αὐτοὶ οὗτοι, καὶ τῶν 25 


καοπῶν τρυγῶσι, καὶ τῆς ἡδονῆς ἐμφοροῦντες καὶ τοῖς ἀγνοοῦσιν 





5 καταλιποῦσι 
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εἴπερ τινές εἰσι κήρυκες καὶ τῶν θαυμάτων διδάσκαλοι δείκνυνται, 
τὴν κηδεμονίαν ἀναβοῶντες, τὸ προμηθὲς μεγαλύνοντες, τὴν ἐν 

πᾶσι καὶ διὰ] πάντων τοῦ διδασκάλου ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν πρὸς Χριστὸν 

2 ΄ ς - r ^ - * * 4 t 
ἀδιάλειπτον ὁμολογοῦντες Ἀροσεδρείαν καὶ τῶν συιφερόντων ἐξάνυ- 
us 


σιν. Οὐ γὰρ ἰατρὶ μόνον χαλεπώτατα καὶ ἄλγη TOMBE EA καὶ eav- 5 





άτῳ πολυημέρῳ τοὺς ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ὁμοίως κατεχομένους ξατανῶντα, 


ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν κατα τὴν τοῦ βίου συντελούντων εὐμάρειαν διαφόρως 


" 


προνοεῖται, καὶ μὲ μηδεὶς οἰέσθω τῶν ἐντευξαμένων τῷ λόγῳ, 


ὅσοι δηλαδὴ διὰ τῆς πείρας τὴν δωρεὰν οὐκ εἰληφότες εἴσιν, 


n 


ἐπαίρειν βουλόμενον διὰ τῶν οὐκ ὄντων τὰ προσόντα τῷ μεγάλῳ 10 
ἐπαύξειν: οὖτε yap ἐκεῖνον τοιούτοις ἐπίσταμαι χαίροντα, ἀλλὰ 

μηδ᾽ Bust E ποτὲ τοιούτοις γενέσθαι ὑπήκοον λογισμοῖς, 

ὃς διὰ ῥημάτων ψευδηγορίας ἐθελῆσαι τιμᾶν τὸν ὑπὸ τῆς ἀληθείας 
ees καὶ ὑπενεγκόντα, “πηνίκα δὲ καὶ ὁ καιρὸς ἐκάλει 

καὶ ἡ πρὸς τοὺς τὴν ἀλήθειαν παραχσράττοντας ἔνστασις: ἀλλ ἵνα 15 
ἐπιδείξαιμι οἵων διδασκάλων γενόμενος ὁπαδός, ὅπως αὐτῶν ἔσπευσε 
καὶ τοῖς ἴχνεσιν ἐπακολουθῆσαι καὶ διὰ πάντων τὸ πρὸς ἀρετὴν 
ἐπιδείξασθαι γνήσιον, χόρτου ......... μόρος οὐ τὸ βραχύτατον, 
᾿Ιωάννης ὁ μέγας ἐν εὐαγγελισταῖς Καὶ ἀποστόλοις ὀφειλὴν λύων 

δι ἣν ἐθανάτα τῶν εὐσεβῶν τις καὶ δηλητηρίῳ ἀσμενέστατα προσή- 20 
xato φάρμακον εὐχῇ] καὶ εὐλογίᾳ μετεποίησεν εἰς χρυσόν, 'ἘΕβραῖ- 

ον τε τοῦτο κεράσαντα εἰς τὴν τῆς ἀληθείας ἐπίγνωσιν ἐπεσπεύ- 

σατο καὶ τῷ λαβόντι τὸν ἐκ χόρτου χρυσὸν τῆς βιαίας ἀπήγαγε 


τελευτῆς: Σπυρίδων τε ὁ μένας τὸν ὅμοιον τρόπον ὄφιν εἰς χρυσὸν 


oe 





μετέβαλε, καὶ πενίαν ἐσχέτην ὑπάρχουσαν τῶν κακῶν τοῦ ὑπ) αὐτὴν 25 
κρατηθέντος ἀπώσατο. ‘S δὲ διδάσκαλος ὁ ἡμέτερος ἐν γῆς, 
ἐν αὐχμῷ, ἐν τοοπαῖς καὶ ἀλλοιώσεσι καὶ φθοροῖς τῶν “Av 
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συντελούντων το χηδεμονικὸν ἐπιδείκνυται, ὀξώξεις καὶ ἔκτετρα- 1 


x AN 


μμένους οἴνους xai ἄλλως, ὡς dv εἴποι τις, δυσοδμοῦντας ἐπικλ- 


oe: καὶ χοὸς ὀγιασμῷ τῷ ἐκ τῆς οἰκείας σοροῦ ἐπὶ τὸ κρεῖττον 


μετάγων, καὶ πλουσίους ἐκ πενήτων τοὺς κεκτημένους δεικνῦς, 
καὶ εἰς δόξαν διεγείρεσθαι παρασκευάζων τοῦ κτίσαντος, ὥστε 


καὶ αὐτοὺς προσφορώτατα δύνασαι λέγειν" αὐτὴ ἡ ἀλλοίωσις τῆς 5 


t 


δεξιᾶς τοῦ "Ὑψίστου, ὃς τοιοῦτον ἡμῖν ἐν ἐσχάτοις χρόνοις καὶ 
συμφοραῖς παρέσχετο τῶν καλῶν πάντων πρύτανιν, τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἀκέν- 
ώτον θησαυρόν, τῶν λυπηρῶν ἀπαλλαγὴν 'θαυμάσιάν τε xai ἐξαίρετον, 
ὧν εἰ καὶ τὸ πολλοστὸν διελθεῖν πειρασόμεθα ἐπιλείψει ἡμᾶς ὁ 
χρόνος. Καὶ ταῦτα διήλθομεν οὐ προσθήκην τῇ ἐκείνου δόξῃ ἐπι- 10 
νοοῦντες| - οὐδέ τινος τῶν ἡμετέρων ἐπιδεής, τῷ ὑπερτελεῖ καὶ 
ὑπερπλήρει καταξιωθεὶς δι ᾿ἀρετῶν πλοῦτον παρίστασθαι, καὶ τῆς 
ἐντεῦθεν ἐπαπολαύειν αἴγλης xai ἀκραιφνοῦς φωτοχυσίας - ἀλλ᾽ 
ἵνα μὴ τοῖς ἀχαρίστοις δικαιοτάτως συγκατακριθῶμεν ὡς τὸ δεδό- 
μενον τῇ γῇ κατακρύψαντες τάλαντον καὶ τῇ Ton ὑπόδικοι τιμωρίᾳ 15 
ὀφθῶμεν, ὃ δὴ καὶ τὸ μνησθῆναι μόνον φοβερώτατον καὶ φρὶ κωδέσ- 
τατον. 

Τούτοις οὖν προσκεΐσθω καὶ τὸ περὶ τὸν θεῖον ναὸν μέγα 
θαῦμα, τῶν τῆς οἰκεάς χορείας πρωτοστατούντων καὶ τάξεως: 
γένοιτο γέρας, οὐδὲ τοῦτο μικρὸν, εἰς θυμηδίαν ος 20 

«δεν 

τοῖς τῶν καλῶν ἐρασταῖς, ἐξ ὧν xai αὐτὸς δεδύνηκα fa τοῦ 


A z A ` se, ση 4 n z 
εὐφημουμένου δόξαν καὶ τοῦ αὐτὸν δοξάσαντος αἴνεσιν. Οὗτος 


v ὁ περίπυστος οἶκος, περιφλέκτου γινομένης τῆς τῶν Tpixxa- 
δ 


at 


ο 


έων πόλεως, καὶ αὐτὸς τὰ ὅμοια πέπονθε. Τοῦτο δὲ ἄρα προέγνων 


κα 


θεόθεν ὁ μέγας οἷς ἐθάερει προηγορεύσεσιν κωλῦσαι οὐ δεδύνηται 25 


a 


? 


κρίμασιν οἷς οἶδεν, οὗ ἄβυσσος ταύτη πολλή, 7οιαύτην οὖν ἰ ἑὸν 





n a POR " ` AE n b ge A 
ὁ θεῖος ἀνὴρ παιδείαν xa! συμοορᾶν ἀπαραμύθητον - και yàp δη 


καὶ ἀνθρώπων οὐκ ὀλίγοι ἐκ τῆς τοῦ πυρὸς συμφορᾶς γεγόνασι Teen 
ανάλωµα - ἤλγει τὴν καρδίαν, ὡς ἁμαρτημάτων ἔκτισιν τοῦ ποιμνίου 
κρίνων τὴν συμφοράν. 'EgpóvtiZe γὰρ περὶ τοῦ καθόλου μελέτην, 
ἀκατέπαυστον εἶχε τὴν τοῦ θείου τεμένους ἀνόρθώσιν || ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 5 
υ 

εἶχε καὶ τὰ πρὸς τηλικαύτην ἐνέργεναν συναιρϑ(ιενα, τῶν τῆς 
ἐκκλησίας εἰς στενὸν κομι δὴ περιστάντων] |. ;Απέβλεψε τοίνυν 

πρὸς τὸν πάντα δυνέμενον, καὶ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ τὰ τῆς ἐπικουρβίας ἐχῆτει. 
Bope τοιγαροῦν ὃς] ἐζήτει, καὶ κρούοντν ἡ θύρα τοῦ θείου ἐλέους 
διήνοικται ἐδόθη γὰρ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ δύναμις πρὸς τέλειον ἀπαρτισμὸν 10 
τοῦ τέλειον ἀφανισμὸν μικροῦ δ᾽ ὑποστάντος ἱ ερωτάτου καὶ θαυμασ- 
τοῦ τῶν ἄρχαγγελι κῶν τάξεων οἴκοῦ, ἐφ᾽ᾧ καὶ ὀροφὴ τῇ αὐτοῦ δυν- 
ápe: καὶ τῷ xai eg σύμμετρος ἐπετέθη, καὶ τὸ πάντων μέγιστόν τ 

καὶ κυριώτατον, χκαθιέρωσις ἀξία τοῦ δεδωκότος τὴν χάριν. τοῦ 
πνεύματος παρὰ ταύτην ἀξίως ἱερουργήσαντος καὶ τελειώσαντος. 15 
Βραχὺς οὖν ὁ ἐν μᾶσῳ χρόνος καὶ τὸ θεῖον πεμφθὲν καὶ ἀπαραίτη- 

τον πρόσταγμα τὴν τοῦ ποοσκαίΐ pov, βίου ἐπήγαγε τελευτήν y «ἀρχὴν 

δὲ βίου ἑτέρου καὶ ζωῆς ἀθανάτου πύλην ἀνέῳξεν αὐτῷ τῷ κοινῷ 
πάντων προστάτῃ καὶ κηδεμονίας τῆς ὑπὲρ πάντων ἀκραιφνεστέρας, 


ἐδιαιτάτως τῆς διαφερόντως ἐκείνῳ καὶ στεργοµένης καὶ ποθοῦ- 20 


μένης ποίμνης 
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[ἵνα τ᾽ἄλλα παραλιπῶ, τῆς μητροπολινῆς ἐκηρύχθην προστάτης, 
ἀοίκητον εὗρον, καὶ Εηρσὶ καὶ πετεινοῖς τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, ψαλμι κῶς 
εἰπεῖν, φωλεόν, καὶ τὸν θεῖον xai φωτοειδῆ ναόν, ἐν ᾧ τῆς οἶκ- 
ουμένης ...... κῦδος, ὁ ἐν θαύμασι περιβόητος μέγας ᾿Αχίλλειος, 
ἡμῖν καὶ πρόσθεν εἴρηται, ληστῶν ὁρμητήριον" τῷ γὰρ ἐκεινοῦ 5 
μετεώρῳ καὶ ἀσφαλεῖ οἱ τῶν κακῶν ἐργᾶται προσχρώμενοι καὶ τοῖς 
περιοῦσι κακὸν ἄμαχον καὶ ταῖς κεφαλαῖς οὐκ ὄναρ ἀλλ᾽ ὕπαρ ἐφί- 
στανται, Οὕτω τοίνυν ἀκλεῶς καὶ ἀθλίως τῆς πάλαι παραδόξου 
διακειμένης καὶ αὐτὸς τῇ τῶν Τρικκαέων κατήχθην καὶ τὴν σκηνὴν 

ἐν αὐτῇ τῆς κατοικίας ἐπηξάμην. Καὶ οὕτω μὲν θησαυρῶν τῶν 10 
θείων τοῦ ἐκ τῆς ἱερᾶς λάρνακος ᾿Αχιλλείου ἀναδιδομένων ἀπεστέ- 
ρημαι, εἶχον ξὲ παραμυθίαν μεγίστην ἐκεῖνον τοῦ θρόνοᾗ διάδοχον 

- θαρρῶ δὲ βεβαίως εἰπεῖν - καὶ τοῦ τρόπου τῆς εὐσεβείας, τῆς 
καρτερίας, τῆς πραότητος, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων, δι ᾿ἃ καὶ τῶν ἴσων 

ἠξίωται γέρων παρὰ τοῦ τὰ πάντα παραγάγοντος καὶ ζυγῷ καὶ μέτρῳ 15 
διεξάγοντός τε καὶ διευθύνοντος, ἀρύρμαι καὶ ὁσημέραι τρυγῶ καὶ 
καρποῦμαι τὴν ἐκ τῶν τεραστίων ἀναδιδομένην καρποδοσίαν. "Ev 

γοῦν τῇ τοιαύτῃ πόλει καὶ αὐτὸς óc ἔφην κατασκηνώσας, ἰδῶν τε 
ταύτην τὴν ὄντως πόλιν, τὸ θεῖον τῶν μεγίστων Ταξιάρχων τέμενος, 
ἐπιμελείας μεγίστης δεόμενον, ἦν-μὲν πρόθυμος περὶ τὴν ταύτης 20 
τῆς ὑποθέσεως ἐνέργειαν, καὶ ὀροφῆς γὰρ προσηκούσης ἔτ᾽ ἦν ἐν- 
δεῆς, xai τὰ της ἱστορίας ἁπημαύρωτο τῷ παμφάγῳ πυρὶ ἐκ τρίτου 
ταύτην καταφλέξαντι- ἐπεῖχον δ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν αὐτῷ τῷ κοινῷ προστάτῃ 


μηδὲ 
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Iv. 571, 5. 


ἐμαντὸν ἑώρων 


$ x 


ho τοιούτων ἐλπίδων ἐξάψας: οὐδὲ yap οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς 


ἰσχύοντα, πῶς γὰρ νηωστὶ ἐπιδεδημηκῶς μετὰ τὴν ἐκείνου 
μετάστασιν καὶ τὰ τῆς ἐκκλησίας ὁμοιοτρόπως εὕρων διεσπασ- 
μένα καὶ zap’ ἄλλων κατεχόμενα, εἰ καὶ ταῖς ἐκείνου πρὸς τὸ 
κρεῖττον ἐντεύξεσιν οὐ ETÀ πολὺ καὶ τὴν πρὸς τὸ κρεῖττον 5 
ἔσχον ἐπιδοσιν. AAA ὁρᾶτε κ’ ἐνταῦθα πῶς τὰ τῆς ἀπορίας 
εἰς εὐπορίαν παραδόξως μεθίσταται, καὶ τὰ τῆς ἐνεργείας 
αὐτοῦ φανερῶς ἀπόδείκνοταν τοῦ ἡμετέρου πατρὸς συνήθη 
εὐεργετήματα, μὴ τῇ ἡμῶν ἐπόμενα διαγνώσει, ἀλλὰ τὴν εὐθὺ 

ν 
ἡμῖν πρυταμεύοντα ἰσχὺν καὶ ἐνέργειαν, Χρόνοι τῶν δέκα καὶ 19 
πρὸς πέντε γὰρ ἐπὶ τούτοις παρατρέχουσι, καὶ τὰ τῆς ἐπιθυμ- 
fac τῆς ζωγραφίας ἐν μόνῃ διανοίᾳ ὑπῆρχεν ἐμοὶ ζωγραφούμενα, 
καὶ. γὰρ καὶ ἐκβαλλόμην ὀξυτάτῳ βέλει τὴν καρδίαν, ἀθύμως 
αἴρων τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς εἰς τὰ ὅρη τοῦ ἱερωτάτου τεμένους καὶ 
οἴκου κοινοῦ, μηδὲν ἀφαιρεῖν τοῦτο νομίζων πλὴν τῆς ἁγιασ- 15 
τικῆς ἐργασίας, τῷ ἀκαλλεῖ καὶ σκοτωδεῖ καὶ ξοφωδεῖ "καὶ 
ἀλαμπεῖ τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς ἡδονὴν ἀφαιρουμένης. ᾿Αλλὰ σκοπεῖτε 

πο. 


πῶς ηὗρα τὰ τῆς ὀδύνης ἵνα καὶ’ τὰ τῆς ἡδονῆς καθ’ ὑπερβολὴν 


μεθ᾽ ὑπερβολῆς ἐλθόντα παρὰ τοῦ ἰατροῦ δειχθῇ, Κινήσας 


πλῆθος πειρασμῶν ἐξ ἀσθενείας ἦν τῆς ψυχῆς ἐπ᾽ ἐμοί, καὶ ὅ 20 
mes EE "em " N φ ΜΡ 
οὐκ ἄν τις φήθη, οὐδὲ τῶν πρὸς Θεὸν παορησίαν ἐχόντων, 


ae 


ἐκίνδυνον παραδραμεῖν: καὶ πρὸς τούτοις ἐξορία, τῆς ἀρχῆς 
μεταπεσούσης εἰς ἄλλην τῶν Τριβαλλῶν, ἐπιβουλαὶ κατὰ τὴν 


ὁδὸν θανάτου πολυειξοῦς ὅμοιαν καὶ κατὰ τὰ ἐν θαλαττοπορείᾳ, 





11 παρατρέχει, 
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& δὴ καὶ ὡς ἀράχνης διαλύεις ἱστόν. “ο τῆς ζωῆς ἁπέσης εύλακα 

παρεχόμενος ἐκ Θεοῦ τὸν μέγιστον ἀρχιστράτηγον θεῖος Κυπρια- 

νὸς ταῖς ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ προσαγομέναις δεήσεσι παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ. ἐεὶ διέγει- 
qx End P ME. ; posi i 

Ρε, καὶ TOY τῶν ἐλαττωμάτων, ἢ τό γε ἀληθέστερον εἰπεῖν, τὸν 

πληθύνοντα παραπτωμάτων παρε]σκεύασεν ἀποκαθιστῆναι κακῶν 5 


ἐπαθῆ, καὶ τῇ λαμπρᾷ καὶ περιφανεστάτῃ τῶν πόλεων Θεσσαλον {κῃ 
δὲ ἦν διασωθείς. “Oone δὲ ἐνταῦθα τῆς ἀσφαλείας καὶ προµηθεί- 
ας ἠξίωσεν, οὐκ ὀλίγων ἐπιφυέντων τῶν λυπῆσαι, μὴ ἀδύνατον ἀλλ’ 


2 


οὐ ῥᾳδιον διελθεῖν, καὶ ἄλλως οὐδὲ τῇ συμμετρίᾳ τοῦ λόγου 


, 


πρόσφορον. Ἐπὶ γοῦν τὰ καιριώτατα ὁ λόγος χωρεῖ, «......» 10 
τε σύνεργον εἶχον αὐτὸν καὶ τῶν θαυμάτων ἐρυάτην καὶ (τοῦ 

λέγειν αὐτοῦ) μετὰ τὸ κρεῖττον εὐμήχανον χορηγόν, χρόνοι 
παρῆλθον οὐκ ὀλίγοι τῆς ἐν τῇ λεχθείση πόλει ἡμετέρας δίατρι- 
βῆς’ ἡ δὲ ἐπαρχία ἐν τούτοις ὑπῆρχεν ὑπὸ τῶν πρόσθεν εἰρημέν- 


ων κατεχομένη Τριβαλλῶν καὶ πάσχουσα οἷα πάσχειν εἰκὸς τοὺς 1 


νι 


παιδείας σοφωτάτης θείᾳ παραδι δοµένους προμηθείᾳ - ἀχλὰ τὰ 


ἐπὶ τούτου ἐγγὺς ὄντα πρόσωπα θυμηδίας πληρωθῆτε. ‘O γὰρ 


τὸν μέγαν ἐν ἱεράρχαις καὶ θαυματουργὸν ᾿Αχίλλειον τοῦ βίου 
παντὸς κηδεμόνα κτησάμενος θεῖος Κυπριανὸς οὐκ ἐπεῖχεν αὐτὸν 


διεγείρειν ὑπὲρ τῶν οἰκείων ἐκκλησιῶν καὶ προβάτων πνευματι- 20 
κῶν, ἕως οὗ εἰς τοσοῦτον αὐτὸν ἔκαμψε συμπαθείες εἰς καὶ 

πάντας αὐτῷ τοὺς συνξρομοῦντας τῆς ἀρετῆς εἰς τοῦτο παραλαβεῖν, 
καὶ κινεῖ θεόϑεν τὴν τοῦ δικαίου λαοῦ τῶν πιεζόντων ἀπαλλαγήν, 
καὶ τελείας ἐλευθερί ὃ δη καὶ ἔλαβε 


ἧς τῶν λαρισαίων πόλ Y Ὀραννίξος ἐπαλλα- 25 


τ 


Os 


λος 


ν 
a 
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καὶ τελευταίας τῆς τῶν Τρικκαέων τῆς θησαυρὸν ἐχούσης τὸ 
ἱερώτατον σκῆνος τοῦ θείου Κυπριανοῦ, καθάπερ τῆς τῶν Λαρι- 


id ΄ ~ ! A E t g T 
σαιων ᾿Αχιλλείου τοῦ µεγαλοφρόνος, τοῦ ἀνεξαντλήτου τῶν Sav- 


μάτων πηγῆς. ᾿Ἐντεῦθεν γὰρ καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐπανήλθομεν, καὶ τοὺς 


ῃ n 


ἱεροὺς xai θείους αὐτῶν ἠσπασάμεθα τάφους, διαγαγόντες οὐ 5 
πλείους μηνῶν τριῶν - ἀλλὰ καὶ πάλιν ὑπερορία, οὐ δόγματος 


ἕνεκα σφαλμένου καὶ τεχνασμένου καὶ διὰ τοῦτο παρ’ ἡμῶν un 


t 
τευθέντος ὡς ἀλλοτρίως ἔχοντος περὶ τὰ εὐσεβὴ καὶ Θεῷ ἄριστα, 





ἀλλ dd λεχθέντος ἀνθρώποις εἰς ἑαυτοὺς πεπονηρωμένοις τὰ τῆς 


= 
= 


ἀρετῆς ἕλκοντα (ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τοῦτο τῇ τῶν ἱεραρχῶν ἐκκλησίᾳ) - 
ἀκερδῶς ἤωθεν. γενόμενοι. `H γὰρ θαυμάσια ἐν πόλεσι καὶ εὖθις ? 
δεξαμένη μᾶλλον Y κατὰ τὸ πρόσθεν περὶ ἡμᾶς δι ετέθη: ἦν γὰρ 

ἐν ταύτῃ διἄγουσα καὶ ἄριστα διεξάγουσα ἢ τῶν βασιλίδων ἀρίστη, 
ἢ εὐσεβείᾳ καὶ ἀρετῇ καὶ βίου λαμπρότητι κοσμοῦσα τὸ τῆς βασι- 
λείας ἀξίωμα ἢ ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀξιώματος κοσμουμένη, Αὐτὴ γὰρ τὸ ταύ- 15 


της συμβασίλισσα 1... ..."βασιλεΐ καὶ αὐτῷ παντὸς ἀγαθοῦ 





πεπληρωμένην ἔχοντι τὴν ψυχὴν φιλοφρόνως µε ὑπεδέξατο, καὶ 

ο, duse ο TRU á z ] 
τιμῶν ἀξιῶσα τὰ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῇ τῆς ἁρμοζούσης μετέδωκε προμηθείας: 
καὶ γὰρ ἦν ἔτι πιεζοµένη ἡ τὸν μεγαλομάρτυρα πλουτοῦσα καὶ 

i & 

προστάτην και φύλακα, τὸν uopoxeóuova θεῖον Δημήτριον, ταῖς 20 
Τριβαλλικαῖς ἐφόδοις εἰ καὶ μὴ πολυειδέσιν ἐπιθέσεσι καὶ πολι- 
ορκίαις, τού πρωτοστατεύοντος τῶν τοιούτων ἐκ μέσου γενομένου 
καὶ χρησαμένου τῷ τέλει τῆς βιοτῆς. Εραχὺν οὖν ἐν ταύτῃ 


͵ ΚΝ A ` M ΄ y 
χρόνον διαγάγων xai τῆς περὶ τοῦ ποιμνίου φροντίδος ἐπαλλαγε 


τἐπισινῇξ τὴν θείον τὴν ἐντεῦθεν κρίνος μετάβασι 


ὧν 


σκόπουν καταλαβεῖν ἧς τὴν στέρησιν xé? ἥκων 
: 1s τη pn 


ἀπαθῶς ἔστερξα: οὕτή γέρ μοι τῶν πολυει ξῶν πειρασμῶν 








16 αὐτὸς. 


lu  — — H———— — ——— CÓ MÀ Ass 
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κατέστη. Ποῖα τοίνυν ἡ πολλῆς καὶ ἀφάτου ἐπιθυμίας πόλις; τὸ ὄρος 
τὸ θεῖον, καὶ ἡ τοῦτο ὡς ἥλιος μέγας καταφαιδρύνουσα, ᾿Αθανασίου 
τοῦ ἹἹεροῦ μεγίστη καὶ πολυάνθρωπος καὶ ἀρετῆς ξιδάσκαλος πάσης 


Ros og 4 


Λαῦρα, ᾿Αλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν ἐπὶ μόνης ἐπιθυμίας τ-οι»αύτης κινήσεως 
εἶχον ἐδείκνυτο- ἕτερον δ᾽ἔτι, οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅθεν καὶ ὅπως, Θεόθεν Qxo- 5 
νομεῖτο. Ὃ γὰρ ὑπὸ τὴν ἐπαρχίαν λαὸς τὸ ἀποιμάντως δυσχερῶς ἔχειν 
διακείμενος καὶ καταβοῶν, τοῦ ἐπιστατεύοντος τοῖς πράγμασιν ἱκέτευον 
φανερῶς, ἀλλὰ καὶ λοιδορίαις καὶ ὀνόμασιν ἔβαλλον, ἕως οὗ καὶ εἰς 
τοῦτο προθύμως ἀγαγεῖν ἠδυνήθειεν, ὥστε αὐτὸν γενέσθαι τὴν ἐς...,» 
xai μετακλήσεως αὐτουργὸν καὶ θερμότατον ἥπερ. αὐτοὶ περὶ τὴν πρὸς 10 
τὴν ἐκκλησίαν µετάκλησιν. Οὗ δὴ xai τὸ πέρας λαβόντος καὶ ἡμῶν 

τὴν τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐκκλησίαν καταλαβόντων, τοσοῦτος ἐφάνη] τὴν περὶ 
ἡμᾶς διάθεσιν καὶ τοσοῦτος, ὡς ἐδέησαν αὐτὸν εἰς ἐκστρατείαν κινη- 
θῆναι καὶ ἐπαρχίαν ἑτέραν καταλαβεῖν, ἡμῖν πᾶσαν τὴν καὶ αὐτῶν τῶν 
κοσμιχῶν πραγμάτων ὧν ἦρχεν, εἴπερ. ἡμῖν προθέσεως, τὴν διοίκησιν 15 
ἐμπιστεῦσαι. ᾿Αλλ᾽ἐκεῖνος μὲν οὕτω.περὶ ἡμᾶς διετέθη, ἐν βραχεῖ δὲ 
τὸν βίον μεθίσταται. Διαδέχεται δὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν τῆς περιουσίας καὶ 
προστασίας ὁ καὶ ἐπ) ἀδελφῇ ἐκείνου γαμβρός, ἀνὴρ πατρόθεν ὁμοῦ καὶ 
μητρόθεν τὰ τῆς εὐγενείας ἔχων περιφανέστατος, δόξῃ τε τῇ ἐντεῦθεν 
λαμπροτάτῃ περιβεβλημένος καὶ μεγάλου ἠξιωμένος ὀνόματος. Tod 20 
τοίνυν καλλωπισμοῦ τοῦ θείου καὶ ἱεροῦ ναοῦ τοῦ διεκονικῆς ἐκτυπώ- 
σεως αὐτὸς ἐκ μακροῦ πόθον τρέφων διὰ παντὸς ἀναπτόμενον ὡς ἐπι- 
τήδειον τὸ μακρὸν εὑρηκὼς - εἰρήνη γὰρ ἐβραβεύθη τοῖς πράγμασιν - 


κ καὶ τὰ τῆς ὀροφῆς 


Ὅν 


Έργου ἅψασθαι καθ᾽ἐμαυτὸν ολενόμην, ᾿Επεὶ δ 





ὑπῆρχεν ἡμιτελῆ, πεοὶ αὐτὴν πρότερον τὴν ἐνέργειαν δεῖν ὤμην 


ο 
Μα 
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ἐνδείξασθαι, ὡς ἄνεπι σφαλῶς xai τὰ τῆς λοιπῆς προχωροίη 
μελέτης, xai τὸ τοι οὔτον θεάρεστον ἔργον ἁπανταχοῦ ἔχοι 
τὸ τέλειον. 

’Αλλὰ τίς ἱκανὸς διηγήσασθαί σου, Θεέ βασιλεῦ, τὴν πρὸς 
πᾶν αἴτημα τοῦ ἱεροῦ καὶ θείου Κυπριανοῦ ὀξυτάτην ἐξάνυσιν» 5 
μεγίστη µε τῆς τιτανείας ἐπίεχεν ἔνδεια, ὡς οὐκ ἐκ τοῦ ῥάστου 
ταύτης εἰς ἐνέργειαν ἐλθεῖν δυναμένης πολλῶν ἕνεκα" οἵ τε γὰρ 
ταύτην δημι ουργοῦντες οὐχ ἱκανοί, καὶ ὕλη δὲ ὥς τι τῶν μεγάλων 
δυσεύρυτος. Τί γοῦν; ἐγὼ μὲν ἱκέτευον, ὁ δὲ οἴκοθεν κι νούμε- 
νος xai πατρικοῖς καμπόμενος σπλάγχνοις τὰ τῆς ἐνδείας ταχύ- 19 
cata θεραπεύθη, καὶ πρῶτα μὲν ἄγει τινὰ τῶν τῆς ἐκκλησίας, 

` X yo κο PERT A 

xai Tap αὐτοῦ μοι καταγγέλει παρᾶ τινι τῶν συγκληρικῶν» 
“get yap καθαρῶς τοῦτο δηλῶσαι" ἄσβεστον ἐν βοθύνῳ κεκρυμμένην 
τηρεῖσθαι ἤτε καὶ λίθον τὴν εἰς τοῦτο μεταβληθῆναι τὸ εἶδος 
ῥᾳδίως ἔχουσαν, καὶ οὕτως ἐκ τοῦ τῆς πόλεως σύνεγγυς χώρου 15 
ὅσην οὐκ ἀν ποτὲ ὄντες πόρρω ταύτης εὑρεῖν ἠλπίσαμεν, " Τοῦτο 
δὲ καὶ δι’ ὄφεως ἐμοὶ δεικνύει σαφέστατα, ba τε παρὰ τῷ τάφῳ 
ἐπικείμενα δεδωχὼς a καὶ φαγεῖν .ἐνετείλατο, ἡλίου τὰ 
def TOUS σάκ]χους, δι ὧν τὸ καταρχᾶς ἐκομίσθη. ἢ TiTa- 
vic παρὰ τοῦ τούτῳ κατειλεγμένου" Εξ ὧν ἁπάντων βεβαιωθεὶς 20 
ἐκεῖνον προνοούμενον ἔχειν ἔργον παντὸς εἰς ἐπίδοσιν τῆς 


2 


ἐκκλησίας ὁρῶντος, ἐπέβαλον τῇ ἐργασίᾳ θαρρούντως, καὶ σὺν 


οὐδενὶ τῷ προϊσταμένω τὸ μελετώμενον ἅπαν ἐξήνυσα. ᾿Επέλαβε 


iR 


γὰρ τὸν ἄνωθεν κόσμον τὸ ἱερώτατον τέμενος, καὶ εἴκοσιν οὐκ 


« 


m» 
ὀλίγαις WS 


v βραχεῖ κεκαλλώπισται, καὶ ἐστὶν ἄδουσα τῷ μενα” 


ow 


Dy 
An 


nodhoe δεσπότη τὰς εὐχαςίστους φωνάς, τοῖς τε τῶν θείων ταξι- 


a 


fon 


ρχων κοροφαίοις ἀνακηρύττουσα, καὶ τὸν ἡμέτερον ποοστάτην 


o 


ἐκθειάξζουσά τε καὶ καταγγέλούσα διὰ πάντα Κυπριανόν. Sat 


M 


ο ŘE 
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ταῦτα διῆλθον οὐκ ἐκείνου τὰ τῆς δόξης ἐπαύξων - τί τὰς ἂν 1 
συντελέσῃ τῶν τοιούτων τῷ ἐν τοῖς ὑψίστοις παρισταμένῳ, παρὰ 
πάσης τῆς ἀνωτάτω φύσεως TH δοξαζομένῳ; - ἀλλὰ «ἵνα φανερὸν 

ἅπασι γένηται τὸ περὶ τὴν ἐκκλησίαν προφητικώτατόν τε καὶ προ- 
μηθέστατον. "Έχει γὰρ ταύτην ἀεὶ σὺν αὐτῷ καὶ προΐσταται ταύτης, 5 
διέπει τε καὶ διεξάγει, μὴ καὶ ὅπως ἐτονόῳ ὑπὸ τοῦ νοῦ διειργό- 


μενος πλημμελοῦντος. 


Καὶ τοῦτο δὲ μᾶλλον ὡς οἷον τε τὴν ἐπιτεταγμένῳ ἀλλοίωσιν 
παρὰ τοῦ κρείττονος ἐξαπτάμενον, τοῖς εἰρημένοι ς Ἑν προσ«-τι»θὲν 
τῷ λόγῳ σφραγὶς ἔστω, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τῇ τῶν θαυμάτων ἐνεργείᾳ" αὐτὴ 10 
γὰρ μέχρι τοῦ παντὸς ὁρωμένου τῆς τελευτῆς τὸ ἀκίνητον ἕξει, 
τήν τε καὶ τὰ θαύματα ἐνεργεῖν παράσχοντα ἰσχύν. Ἐἰρῆσθω P 
ποιγαροῦν xai ὁ προέφην εἰς ἀπαρτισμὸν τοῦ ἐπιχειρήματος τέλ- 
ειόν τε καὶ ὁλόκληρον. 

τῆς τῶν Νέων Πατρῶν πόλεως κατακράτος ὑπὸ βαρβάρων. ἁλούσης 15 
τῶν ἑσπερίων, τῶν τις τῆς μητροπόλεως ἱερεὺς ἅμα γυναικὶ καὶ 
τέκνοις τὰς τῇδε καταλαβῶν, παῖδα ἄρρενα ἔχων τὴν ἡλικίαν 
ἐπάγοντα νέαν καὶ γράμματα τῶν ἀρλτι κῶν, ὡς ἂν φαίη τις, οὐκ 
ἄπειρον ὄντα, τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ ἀνέθεΐο τῇ τῶν θείων xai μεγίστων 
παξιαρχῶν. Τὴν γοῦν ταύτης προσμονὴν καὶ ὑπηρεσίαν παρ) ἡμῶν 20 
ἐνταλθεὶς διέπειν, σπουδαίως καὶ εὐλαβῶς τὸ ἔργον μετείη, 
καὶ προκοπῆς ἐπέφαινε γνωρίσματα οὐκ ὀλίγα καὶ ἐπιδόσεως, 
καὶ τῆς ἡλικίας δὲ αὐξομένης, συνεπέδιδον καὶ τὰ τῆς παιδείας 
καὶ προαιρέσεως- ὅθεν καὶ εἰς ὥραν ἥκων συναεείας, ἄγει εἰς 


πέρες τὸ 


[11] 
μι 





χρηματίζη 
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ἀποβάλλει μὲν οὐκ ὀλίνα τῶν κυηθέντων τῇ αὐτοῦ συμβιοτεούσῃ 
θανάτῳ, ὁρξ δὲ εἰς φῶς ἄλλο προελθὸν ἐν ᾧ τὰς ἐλπίδας ἐσάλεν- 
σεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ τοῦ φιλανθρώπου καὶ μακροθύμου xai συμπαθεστάτόυ 
μιμητὴς οὐ τὸν παῖδα μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν τεκοῦσαν θανάτου 
ῥόεται, καὶ ζωὴν ἐλευθέραν παντὸς τοῦ λυποῦντος τῷ εἰρημένῳ 
χαρίζεται: καὶ ταῦτα χοὸς τοῦ ἱεροῦ διεπράξετο «τάφου» καὶ 
ἐλαίου ἐπαλοίφη καὶ τοῦ ὀνόματος μόνη ἐπίκλησις. "Oc δὲ xai 
ἄδει καὶ ἐπικροτεῖ τὰ θαύματα πρώτοις ἡμῖν, ὥσπερ τὰ τῆς ὀδύ- 
νης, οὕτω δὴ καὶ τὰ τῆς ἡδονῆς καταγγέλια. "Όπου δ᾽ἔτι xai 
κατὰ τὸν Βίον ἀνώμαλόν τι καὶ ἐργῶδες συμβαίη, οἷα δὴ τὰ πολλὰ IO 
τῆς πολυτρόπου ζωῆς, οὐ πόρρω το ἰατρεῖον, οὐδὲ πολὺ ἑλικτὸς 

ἡ τοῦ λυποῦντος δήλωσις, GAA’ ὀνόματος μόνον τοῦ ἱερωτάτου 
ἐπίκλησις, καὶ ....... χοός, καὶ ταχύτερα τοῦ ἀνιῶντος 

ἐλευθερία, τὰ τῆς ἱκετείας τοῦ θερμοῦ προστάτου τοῦ καθ᾽ αὐτὸν 


προδι αμαχήσαντος σὐμπαθεστάτῳ καὶ φιλανθρώπῳ. 
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